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INTRODUCTION 


The Council of the Gaelic Society of Inverness has pleasure in 
presenting the sixtieth volume of its Transactions to members. 
The period covered consists of sessions 1996-97 and 1997-8 and 
some papers which were not available from earlier volumes are 
included. They are presented 1n chronological order. 


MEMBERSHIP 

At the close of session 1997-98 there were five Honorary 
Chieftains, 55 Life Members and 433 Subscribing Members, 
making a total of 493. There are 70 libraries, making a grand total 
of 563. This is an increase of 37 from the number at the close of 
Session 1995-1996 which appeared in Volume LIX. 


OBITUARY 
Since Volume LIX was published, the following are amongst 
members who have died — 


Former Chief of the Society 
Mr Archibald I.S. Macpherson, F.R.S.E., Ch.M., M.B., 
F.R.C.S.E., who was born at Newtonmore, was a member of 
an old Badenoch family which produced notable public 
figures, scholars and athletes. At Edinburgh University he 
was captain of the rugby, cricket and fencing teams and on 
four occasions he played cricket for Scotland. After 
graduating in 1936 he became in 1940 a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of which he was Vice-President from 
1976 to 1979 and was surgeon to the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh from 1954 to 1978. During the years 1948 and 
1949 he was involved in research at universities in New York. 
From 1941 to 1946 he served in the R.A.M.C. in North Africa 
and Italy, being demobilised with the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. He was an Honorary President of the Clan 
Macpherson Association, of the Clan Chattan Association and 
of the Royal Celtic Society. A piping enthusiast, he was a 
member of the Piobaireachd Society and was a judge of 
piping and Highland dancing at various Highland games. Golf 
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was another sport in which he participated. On retiring, he 
lived at the old family home, Speyville, Newtonmore and was 
involved in genealogy and Highland history. His membership 
of the Society, of which he was Chief in 1985, began in 1971. 
His father Sir Thomas S. Macpherson, CIE, MA, was Chief of 
the Society in 1938 and an uncle, Sir James Iain Macpherson, 
Lord Strathcarron of Banchor, PC, KC, LLD, was Chief in 
1924 and 1934. 


Honorary Chieftain and former Chief 








James Shaw Grant CBE, MA, LLD, FRAgS, FRSE and his late 
father William represented a remarkable link with the past, 
spanning nearly one hundred years of newspaper reporting in 
the Highlands and Islands. The elder Shaw Grant was an 
Inverness man, sent to Lewis in 1899 by the Highland News, 
which published a weekly page of reportage of the Western 
Isles. From this grew the legendary Stornoway Gazette which 
Shaw Grant set up and which James was to edit from 1932- 
1963. 

Educated at the Nicolson Institute Stornoway, James Shaw 
Grant went on to Glasgow University from whence he 
returned on graduating to edit his father’s paper. His 
illustrious career as a reporter in the Western Isles was 
followed by many years of distinguished public service. 
Dismissed as the “Quango King” long before sleaze and 
cronyism brought the acquisition of a role in public life into 
disrepute, Shaw Grant first of all became Chairman of the 
Crofters Commission. He held the post until he retired in 
1978. He joined the Highland Panel which was set up in 1947 
as an advisory body to the Secretary of State, the precursor of 
the Highlands and Islands Development Board, set up in 
1964. Mr Shaw Grant then sat on the Consultative Council 
advising the HIDB before eventually sitting on the Board 
himself from 1970 to 1982. He was also, over the years, a 
director of Grampian TV, a Governor of Eden Court Theatre 
and Pitlochry Theatre (of which he was also Chairman), a 
member of the Scottish Advisory Committee, British Council, 
a member of the Council of the National Trust for Scotland, 
and Chairman of the Harris Tweed Association. 
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James Shaw Grant was a loyal supporter of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness and had contributed four papers to its 
Transactions in recent years, most notably one on ‘Seventy 
years of newspaper reporting in the Hebrides.’ Where his 
father had reported on the greatest Lewis tragedy of this, or 
any century, the loss of the Iolaire with 200 lives on New 
Year's morning 1919, James reported on many other 
remarkable events during his own life-time - the famous 
rocket trials off the island of Scarp by the German inventor 
Zucker “and a wide-boy named Dombrowski”, who tried to 
sell the Post Office the idea of the airborne delivery of mail to 
islands and other sea-borne incidents including the dramatic 
foundering of the Clan MacQuarrie off Lewis in 1963 in 100 
mile an hour gales. He also reported on the first successful 
flights by jet plane across the Atlantic in both directions, 
illegal trawling, poaching, tuberculosis in the Western Isles, a 
remarkable fight between two Pakistanis named respectively 
Mohammed Ali and Ali Mohammed; was the first point of 
contact for many years for the national press on their rare 
forays to the West (and the Press Association) and introduced 
strip cartoons with Gaelic captions to the Gazette. 

James Shaw Grant was very much his own man; single- 
minded, a man of strong views and determination in 
everything he tackled. He believed, for instance, and with 
hindsight, that the reforming Lord Leverhulme, who 
introduced a measure of industrialisation to the Western Isles, 
and land raiders “were both wrong”. He had actively 
embraced modern technology, was a fit and eager walker, 
with an agile mind, a busy pen and a formidable command of 
the English language until his very last days. He had a 
wonderful style of writing, and leaves an astonishing legacy 
in terms of his accounts of the various incidents he witnessed 
and took part in. 

He was a prolific author, publishing many books about the 
history of the Western Isles and Lewis in particular, most 
notably The Hub of my Universe (1983), Stornoway and the 
Lews (1985), A Shilling for your Scowl (1992) and Morison 
of the Bounty (1997). A further volume, The Brown Sack 
Apron was being prepared for publication by Acair Ltd of 
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Stornoway at the time Of his death. He also wrote several 
plays. 


Although he never spoke Gaelic fluently (nothing unusual 
in people born and brought up in Stornoway, although Grant 
was not one of those who regarded the world as a suburb of 
the town), the Gaelic Society of Inverness, of which he was 
elected Chief in 1990 and Honorary Chieftain until his death, 
is greatly grieved to have lost two of its Honorary Chieftains 
within a week, following so closely on the death of Donald 
Archie Macdonald. Both, in their own ways, made huge 
contributions to Highland history and the work of the Society. 

Dr Shaw Grant, who had been a member of the Society since 
1965, died in Forresterhill Hospital, Aberdeen, after a short 
illness. He was 89. He was pre-deceased by his wife 
Catherine Mary Stewart, and is survived by his older brother 
Eric and nephew Roddy, both living in England. The funeral 
service took place at the Barn Church, Culloden, with the 
interment thereafter in Tomnahurich Cemetery, a stone- 
throw’s distance from the family home left by his father 100 
years ago. 


Donald Archie Macdonald, MA, FSA (Scot) Bu sgoilear 
ainmeil Gaidhlig thu, Bha cliuiteach measg an t-sluaigh, Le 
gibhtean bha neo-àbhaisteach, Gu cosnadh iomadh duais. 
Tha an saoghal gu lèir, agus chan e a-mhàin sgoilearachd na 
Gàidhlig, air curaidh a chall le bàs Dhòmhnaill Eairdsidh 
Dòmhnallach - Dòmhnall Eairdsidh mac Dhomhnaill-Iain ic 
Dhomhnaill, ic [ain, ic Aonghais Ruaidh, ic Dhómhnaill 
Ruaidh, ic Aonghais Sgitheanaich. Rugadh Dómhnall 
Eairdsidh ann am Malacleit air Gearraidh fain ann an sgire 
Sholais an Uibhist a Tuath, ged is ann dhan Eilean 
Sgitheanach a bhoineadh a chuideachd mar a bha beul-aithris 
sgire Sholais ag innse. 


Leis sin, mar thuirt fear eile de mhuinntir an aite sin, Fred 
MacAmhlaigh, agus a ga luaidh san t-seirbhis an Eaglais 
Phortrigh - bha e air leth iomchaidh gun robh an duine mór, 
uasal, coir, iriseil seo - “duine complete” mar thuirt Fred, nis 
air ais a-measg a dhaoine fhéin. 
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'S e sàr Ghàidheal a bh’ann an Dòmhnall Eairdsidh 
Dòmhnallach - fear-trusaidh sgeulachdan nach robh a leithid 
ann, agus sgoilear air leth ann am beul-aithris na 
Gàidhealtachd. Bha e mion eòlach air na sgeulachdan de 
dheifir sheòrsachan a gheibhte anns a’ bheul-aithris, agus 
sgriobh e aistidhean bunaiteach air inntinnean is gleusan is 
modhan-aithris nan sgeulaichean, agus air gnè nan 
sgeulachdan cuideachd. 

Chuir e seachad a’ mhór chuid de bheatha, faisg air da 
fhichead bliadhna, ag obair an Sgoil Eòlais na h-Alba, far an 
do choisinn e cliù dha fhèin mar shàr sgoileir. Bha e 
cuideachd ag obair son greis ann an Leabhar-lann Naiseanta 
na h-Alba far an robh lamh-sgriobhaidhean na Gaidhlig fo 
churam. Sann an 1962 a fhuair e run agus a mhiann a 
choileanadh nuair ghluais e do Sgoil Eolais na h-Alba, a’ cur 
seachad fasig air da fhichead bliadhna an sin, na cheannard air 
an Sgoil mu dheireadh thall. Seasaidh toradh na h-obrach 
aige, agus an storas priseil a steidhich e tro chlaradh 
sgeulachdan is beul aithris fad iomadh linn. Bha sgoilearan a 
Alba agus Eireann a-measg na chruinnich a Phortrigh air an 
turas nach gabhadh seachnadh, agus mar thuirt Fred, nach 
gabhadh àicheadh. Turas duilich dhaibh uile agus dhan h-uile 
duine a chuir eolas air an duine. 

Bha an t-Ollamh Domhnall Meek a Abairdheathain fior 
eolach is measail air Domhnall Eairdsidh. Chan eil teagamh 
sam bith aigesan mu sheasamh Dhomhnaill Eairdsidh ann an 
saoghal sgoilearachd, agus mun luach a bu choir a chur air a 
chuid-obrach. Thuirt e: “ °S e sar Ghàidheal a bh’ ann an 
Dòmhnall Eairdsidh Dòmhnallach, fear-trusaidh sgeulachdan 
nach robh a leithid ann, agus sgoilear air leth ann am beul- 
aithris na Gàidhealtachd. Bha e mion eòlach air na 
sgeulachdan de dheifir sheòrsachan a gheibhte anns a’ bheul- 
aithris, agus sgriobh e aistidhean bunaiteach air inntinnean is 
gleusan is modhan-aithris nan sgeulaichean, agus air gnè nan 
sgeulachdan cuideachd. Bha alt sònraichte aig Dòmhnall 
Eairdsidh air na sgeulachdan a thrusadh; chan iarradh e na b’ 
fheàrr na bhith gan togail bho na seann sgeulaichean air an 
robh e fhèin cho eòlach, agus nuair a thigeadh e gu bhith a’ 
mìneachadh nan deifir chruthan air na sgeulachdan, cha robh 
a shamhail ann. 
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’S e duine coir a bh’ ann cuideachd, duine mor, laidir anns 
an robh modh is uaisleachd thar tomhais; deagh charaid a bha 
ri mo thaobh ann an Dun Eideann fad iomadh bliadhna; fear 
sunndach, grunndail, a thug iomadh comhairle agus 1omadh 
gaire orm. Tha mi ga chaoidh gu mor.” 

Tha sinn uile nis ga chaoidh, agus gu sonraichte aig Comunn 
Gaidhlig Inbhir Nis far an robh e na Cheannard ann an 1995- 
6, agus na Cheannard Urramach aig am a’ bhais. Gu dearbh, 
an oidhche mas do chaochail e, bha e air aontachadh oraid eile 
a thoirt seachad dhan Chomunn an ath bhliadhna. Cha chluinn 
sinn an oraid sin a nis agus is mor an call. Tha dileab phriseil 
air a’ chulaibh ged tha, tro na chlar e thairis air na 
bliadhnaichean iomraiteach sin ann an Sgoil Eolais na h-Alba, 
agus tro leabhraichean leithid Ugam is Bhuam (1977) agus 
Scottish Traditional Tales (1994), a chaidh fhoillseachadh 
comhla ri Ailean Bruford nach maireann. 

Bha gibhtean air leth aig Domhnall Eairdsidh. A bharrachd 
air a chuid sgoilearachd ged tha, se duine coir, gasda, iriseil is 
eirmseach a bh’ann. Bha e mor na bhodhaig agus staiteach na 
ghluasad. Bha e uasal na ghne. Agus mar a thuirt Fred aig an 
t-seirbheis cuideachd, bha sradag ann nuair a bha feum. 

Bu mhór an call a chaidh a bhuileachadh oirnn nuair a 
chaidh Dòmhnall Eàirdsidh a thoirt bhuainn gu h-obann. ‘S 
beag an call sin dhuinne ged tha, an coimeas ris a’ bhuille a 
fhuair an teaghlach aige, agus muinntir a’ Bhràighe, far an 
robh e fhéin cho sona. Tha co-fhaireachdainn coimhearsnachd 
na Gaidhlig gu leir leis a’ bhanntrach Agnes, a dhithis 
nighean, Eilidh agus Raonaid, sa chórr dhen teaghlach. Ged 
nach fhaicear far am b abhaist thu, S nach cluinnear sgeul o 
d’ bheul, Bi’ iadsan a bha eòlach ort, Gu brath a’ luaidh ort 
fhein 


[A’ bhàrdachd bhon Urr Iain Mac a’ Ghobhainn, Uibhist a 


Tuath] 


Members 
By the death of Mr Eric Ros Birkett, 97 Kingsmills Road, 


Inverness, the Society lost a most loyal supporter who had 
been a member since 1925. His mother belonged to a well- 
known Skye family. After qualifying as a chartered 
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accountant he began as a company accountant in Edinburgh 
with John Menzies & Co. and was promoted to company 
secretary in 1940. In 1958 he was appointed to the Board of 
Directors as Property Director until his retiral in 1969. A man 
of many and varied interests, he was well acquainted with the 
islands of the west and had climbed many Highland hills, 
including Ben Nevis on twenty-seven occasions, the last at the 
age of seventy. Until shortly before his death he was a 
familiar shinty spectator in various parts of the Highlands. He 
wrote in the Shinty Yearbook under the pen-name “Erosca” 
and was the author of “Scotland’s Grandest County,” a book 
on Inverness-shire. 


Mr Kenneth Cameron was the conductor of the Inverness Gaelic 
choir for more than 30 years. Although not a Gaelic speaker 
himself, he inherited his love of Gaelic music from his 
mother, a native of Raasay. Mr Cameron joined the Gaelic 
Choir in the town in the late 1930s before being called up for 
military service with the Cameron Highlanders during World 
War II. 

In 1952, he helped restart a Gaelic choir in the town and 
became conductor of what was then an all male group which 
went on to win the Mull and Iona Shield. From 1956 the choir 
included women as well as men and Mr Cameron remained as 
conductor until his resignation in 1987. He then continued for 
a time as a singer and became the choir’s Honorary President. 
Mr Cameron’s family were well known in the town of 
Inverness as proprietors of a painting and decorating shop 
founded by their grandfather in 1897. Mr Cameron had been 
a member of the Society since 1960 and was a keen supporter 
of its activities. 


Professor Duncan G.L. Fraser, CD, MA, Grand Pre, King’s 
County, Nova Scotia, whose father had been a member of the 
Society, was seventh in descent from Thomas Fraser who left 
Kirkhill parish to settle in Pictou, Nova Scotia in 1784. 
During the war, Duncan served in the Cape Breton 
Highlanders in Italy and was wounded in June, 1944. Later 
that year he visited Kirkhill and returned on a number of 
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occasions as he had a warm interest in Highland affairs. He 
had been a Life Member of the Society since 1972. 


Mrs Gudrun Jonsdottir, Kopavogsbrautt 77, 200 Kopavogur, 


Iceland became a member in 1978. 


Mrs Catriona Macdonald, 24 Broadstone Park, Inverness, who 


had family roots in Barra and South Uist, became a member 
in 1984 and was an enthusiastic supporter of local and 
national Mods, the Celtic Congress, Inverness Gaelic 
Playgroup and the Inverness branch of An Comunn 
Gàidhealach. As a supply teacher of Home Economics, she 
was well known in schools in Inverness and the surrounding 
district. The large crowd which assembled at her funeral in St 
Ninian’s RC Church, Inverness bore testimony to the esteem 
and affection with which she was held by her many friends. 
Catriona is survived by husband Martin, son Niall Iain and 
daughter Seònaid. 


Mr R.J. Macdonald was born at Bunchrew, Inverness-shire 


where he latterly lived in Ivy Cottage. On leaving Inverness 
Royal Academy he was employed in the office of the Sheriff 
Clerk in Inverness and as a young man was for a time in the 
Lovat Scouts. He became a Sheriff Clerk in Fife and latterly 
in Elgin. On retiring in 1975 he became a member of the 
Society and was a regular attender of meetings. A paper by 
him on his native district was published in Volume LI of the 
Transactions. 


Mr Robin R. MacEwen, BL, became a member in 1930. He was 





the eldest son of Sir Alexander MacEwen, BL, who was Chief 
of the Society in 1933 and is the subject of a paper in this 
volume of the Transactions. After graduating Robin entered 
the family firm of solicitors, and was for a period in the 
branch at Fort William. One of his clients was Dr John L. 
Campbell of Canna with whom he had a close friendship. 
During World War II he took part in the landing in Normandy 
in 1944. He was one of the founders of the Inverness Film 
Club in the 1950s and acted as news reader on the first local 
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VHF radio station in Britain at Rosemarkie. For some years 
he served as a baillie on Inverness Town Council and was 
associated with the Liberal Party. He was prominent in the 
movement to have Balnain House in Inverness restored and 
became first Chairman of the Balnain Trust. 


Mr Angus Maclean spent his early years in Lochboisdale and 


after attending Inverness Royal Academy entered the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, serving in Portree, Dunvegan, Selkirk and 
Edinburgh. He afterwards was manager of the branches in 
Tiree and Inveraray, retiring in 1978 when he came to live at 
4 Lodge Avenue, Inverness. His membership of the Society 
began in 1981. Having a very retentive memory, he had a 
wonderful knowledge of people and of their genealogies in 
the various places where he lived and worked. 


Mr John MacLennan of Ostam, Badicaul, Kyle of Lochalsh was 


born and reared in the Island of Scarp, to the west of Harris 
where he received his primary education before proceeding to 
Sir Edward Scott Secondary School, Tarbert in 1940. He 
completed his secondary education in Portree High School, 
prior to joining the Royal Navy for war service. He trained as 
a coder and served in foreign theatres, latterly in Malta. On 
demobilisation, he matriculated at Glasgow University, 
graduating Master of Arts, specialising in History and Gaelic. 
On completion of teacher training at Jordanhill College, he 
joined the Inverness-shire Education Committee and was 
appointed to Paible Secondary School, North Uist, as Teacher 
of History and Gaelic. After his marriage to Morag 
MacLennan, a District Nurse from Govig, North Harris, they 
moved to Aberdeen where John continued with the teaching 
of history at secondary level. The call of the countryside 
brought them to Aberlour for a short period. John, who 
became a member in 1981, had a sincere interest in Highland 
culture but he had a natural affinity for islands and coastal 
areas. His appointment as Principal Teacher of History to 
Plockton High School brought him great satisfaction. He 
liked Lochalsh and its people and the Rectorship of Mr Sorley 
MacLean was an added bonus. During his long service at 
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Plockton, he made a significant contribution to the academic 
life of the school and earned the esteem of the wider 
community. In recent years John had to contend with poor 
health. He passed away on 27th October 1998 and is buried in 
Luskentyre, Harris. 


Dr Kenneth I.E. Macleod, MPH, FAPHA, was the son of Lewis 


parents. His father, Mr Kenneth Macleod, MA, had been 
rector of Fortrose Academy and his mother Christina Macleod 
produced a collection of original Gaelic verse, “An Sireadh,” 
in 1952. Dr Macleod graduated at Edinburgh University in 
1935 and joined the Indian Medical Service. During World 
War II he returned to practise medicine in Dingwall and 
Strathpeffer. He went to Prince Edward Island as a 
tuberculosis specialist in 1949 and later became a public 
health officer in a number of American cities until retiring in 
1979. Articles by him appeared in medical journals and he 
was the author of books on General Sir Hector Macdonald, a 
native of the Black Isle and of “The Crisis in Authority” in 
1970. Written jointly with his mother, he produced 
“Ceòlraidh Cridhe” and “Music from the Heart.” An 
accomplished pianist and also a painter, he had drawings and 
prints exhibited. His membership began in 1942 and he 
latterly lived in Ocala, Florida, USA. 


Mr Alexander C.M. MacNeill, MA, BSc, was a lecturer in the 


Department of Natural Philosophy at the Royal Technical 
College in Glasgow and the Royal College of Science and 
Technology, University of Strathclyde. He was the founder of 
Còisirean Gàidhlig and its secretary for some time. In 1949 he 
read a paper to the Society on: “The Verb in modern Gaelic.” 
He had been a Life Member since 1946 and in retirement 
lived at 7 Ormiscaig, Aultbea, Wester Ross. 


Mr Hector F MacNeill was born in Knapdale and after 


graduating MA at Edinburgh University where one of his 
subjects was Celtic, he taught at Campbeltown and Oban 
before returning to Campbeltown as headmaster of Kinloch 
school. In World War II he was commissioned in the Royal 
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Navy and latterly commanded his own ship. He saw action in 
the Mediterranean. At one time he was a crew member of the 
Campbeltown lifeboat and Commodore of the Sailing Club 
there. He was involved in the work of An Comunn 
Gaidhealach and was a member of Campbeltown Gaelic 
Choir and an elder and session clerk in the Old Parish Church. 
In 1981 he became an Honorary Sheriff. Climbing and 
horticulture were among his interests. In 1991 he became a 
member of the Society and lived at Davaar House, 
Campbeltown. 


Mrs E.C. Matheson, MA, 35 Luckhurst Street, London had been 
a member since 1963. Her husband, Professor Angus 
Matheson, MA, a former Chief of the Society, was Professor 
of Celtic in the University of Glasgow. 


Mr John Stuart Milne, MA, FSA (Scot.) The Arts Club, 40 
Dover Street, London had been a member since 1991. 


Miss Mary Morrison, the well-known former district nurse and 
Nursing Officer from Lochboisdale, South Uist, died on 25th 
March, 1999 at the age of 77. Mary was taken ill after a senior 
citizens’ outing to Fort William and died days later in the 
Belford Hospital. Mary’s career in the nursing profession 
spanned over 50 years from her initial training as RGN which 
began in 1940 in Greenock Infirmary to her retirement as 
practice nurse from the South Uist Medical Practice in 1991. 
In 1944 Mary began her midwifery training in the Southern 
General Hospital, Glasgow, and by 1946 had completed her 
Queen’s District Nursing Certificate in Castle Terrace, 
Edinburgh. Her first appointment was to Newtongrange, 
Midlothian. She took up her post as district nurse for the 
Daliburgh district in 1949, serving up to 1,000 patients spread ` 
over a sixty square mile area. Many homes were without 
electricity and some villages were inaccessible by road. In 
these arduous circumstances Mary was responsible for all 
home confinements until the opening of the Maternity Unit in 
the Sacred Heart hospital in 1956. 

In 1954, Mary again returned to Edinburgh to complete the 
Health Visitors Diploma which enhanced her skills in her 
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district work in Daliburgh. She was awarded the British 
Empire Medal in 1968 for services to the nursing profession | 
and in 1973 was appointed Area Nursing Officer for the Uists 
and Barra. The move from clinical to administrative work 
allowed Mary to meet with and make friends in medical 
circles throughout the new Western Isles Region. After her 
official retirement Mary worked for several years in the South 
Uist medical practice performing the role of practice nurse 
and dispensing prescriptions. 

Along with her professional career, Mary developed many 
interests in the voluntary sector and at various times served on 
the local Health Council, the former Council of Social 
Services and the Uist Trust Fund for the Disabled and latterly 
with the League of Friends at Daliburgh Hospital. 

The project dearest to Mary’s heart, however was the 
development of the Kildonan Museum. A founder member of 
the South Uist Historical Society, she was instrumental in 
finding a permanent home in Uist for the Canon John 
Morrison collection of artefacts. In her life Mary was devoted 
to her work, to her extended family and to the community. 
She will be fondly remembered by those whose lives she 
touched. Fois gu robh aig a h-anam. 


The Hon Mrs F. Runge, 4 Lammas Way End, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, became a Life Member in 1940. She was a daughter of 
Sir James Iain Macpherson, Lord Strathcarron of Banchor, 
PC, KC, LLD, a former Chief of the Society. 


Dr Iain Crichton Smith, OBE, MA, was a writer and poet whose 
works in Gaelic and English are bound to endure. The son of 
Lewis parents, he was born in Glasgow in 1928 and after 
graduating at the University of Aberdeen became a teacher of 
English at Dumbarton and from 1955 at Oban High School. In 
1977 he gave up teaching and became a full-time writer. His 
output was considerable and varied, in English ten novels, six 
volumes of short stories and thirteen volumes of poetry: in 
Gaelic, two novels, five volumes of short stories and four 
volumes of poetry. Among several honours conferred upon 
him were the Commonwealth Poetry Prize, and the Queen’s 
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Jubilee medal in 1977. In 1961, the year in which he became 
a member, he read a paper: “The Future of Gaelic Literature,” 
which was published in Volume XLIII of the Society’s 
Transactions. He latterly lived at Tigh na Fuaran, Taynuilt, 
Argyll. The Society assisted with the publication of 
“Eimhir”, a re-issue of the poet’s translations of some of 
Sorley Maclean’s poems from Dain do Eimhir in February, 
1999, as part of a tribute to Sorley MacLean, who was the 
Society’s bard at the time of his death in 1996. 


Kenny Dan Smith, Onich, Fort William. 
Kenny Dan Smith was born and brought up in Leurbost, Lochs, 


Isle of Lewis and became a member of the Society in 1989. A 
teacher by profession, he spent a number of years teaching in 
Leurbost School. In the early 1960s he worked in Community 
Education in Stornoway. Mr Smith was the convenor of the 
first National Mod held in Stornoway in 1979 and was also on 
the committee when the Mod was held in Stornoway in 1989. 
He was also for many years a Gaelic adjudicator at National 
Mods. 

His father was the well known Lewis bard the Reverend 
Murdo Smith, who composed “Te bhan, te bhan”, “Am 
bothan beag coir” and “Tha m’inntinn trom”, which are his 
most famous songs. Kenny Dan was also involved in 
community drama in Lewis, and sang in the Lochs Gaelic 
choir for many years. An accomplished broadcaster, he also 
contributed to numerous Gaelic programmes for the BBC in 
Stornoway. 

In Lewis, he lived in Tong and moved to Onich, near Fort 
William where he latterly lived in failing health. Mr Smith 
died after a long illness bravely born. He was 74. He is 
survived by his wife and daughter. 


Captain William H. Squair, MN, 3 Carlton Place, Aberdeen, 


served during the war in the Mediterranean and later in the 
North Atlantic with the Donaldson Line. He afterwards 
became a lecturer on nautical subjects in Aberdeen and from 
time to time attended meetings of the Society, of which he had 
been a member since 1958. He was of a Rothesay family. 
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TRANSACTIONS 


Copies of Volume LIX were sent to members in December, 1997. 
The only back numbers now available to members are Volumes 
LVHI and LIX. Application should be made to the Honorary 
Secretary. 


PRIZES 

In 1997 MacKay Gaelic Prize medals were awarded to Kristyan 
M. Nichols, Inverness Royal Academy; Laura M. Morrison, 
Culloden Academy; Dòmhnall Iain Mac Illeathain and Ciorstan 
Nic Illechiar, Culloden Academy and Donna Nic Leòid, 
Charleston Academy. 

The winners of the MacKay Gaelic Prize medals in 1998 were 
Anne-Marie MacKay, Inverness Royal Academy; Michelle A. 
MacLeod, Culloden Academy; Leighann Scorgie, Millburn 
Academy; Eòghann Stiùbhart, Charleston Academy. 

The winner of the Charles Fraser Mackintosh Prize in 1997 was 
Sonia Baker, University of Edinburgh, for a dissertation on Mull 
in the late 19th century. In 1998 the winner was David A. Stewart, 
University of Glasgow, whose subject was “Gaelic Societies in 
Glasgow”. 


MEMORIAL PLAOUE 

On 3rd August, 1998 members of the Clan Macpherson 
Association unveiled a memorial plague beside the grave of the 
Badenoch bard Lachlan Macpherson of Strathmashie in St 
Kenneth’s churchyard at Kinlochlaggan. The plaque was provided 
by the Society. 


LIBRARY 

The Society expresses its gratitude to Mr Peter Reynolds, Senior 
Reference Librarian of Highland Council, who has left the 
Council’s service and who has given support and guidance to the 
Society in recent years. 

Recent improvements to the library have been largely in 
organising the layout of books on the shelves and entering 
bilingual book plates in the volumes. Attention has been given to 
tidying the stock of periodicals, pamphlets and manuscripts. 
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A printout of the computerised catalogue is located in the library 
and an updated version of this is in preparation. 


A phased programme of conservation has been undertaken in 
recent years which has resulted in an improvement in the 
condition of the older stock and further renovation of a less urgent 
nature is desirable. The Council has agreed to allocate funds for 
this purpose and for the purchase of additional titles, particularly 
of out-of-print books. It is intended to supply members with 
information about the library on an ongoing basis. 


MEMBERSHIP ISSUES 


Throughout the period covered by this volume of the 
Transactions, the Society has conducted a review of its operations 
with a view to providing an enhanced service to members. A 
Development Working Party was set up in June, 1996 to examine 
various aspects of the Society’s work. The Working Group’s 
report in March, 1997 led to the establishment of a Finance & 
Membership Committee which meets regularly to monitor the 
- Society’s affairs and act as a conduit to the Council. Newsletters 
are now being issued to members to keep them informed of 
Society activities as well as media releases on various aspects of 
our work. A Publication Fund has been established which will 
contribute to a planned programme of literary activity over the 
next few years. Along with the Society’s annual function, these 
are raising the profile of the Society, acknowledging its 
contribution to mainstream Gaelic activities. Society Office- 
bearers are always keen to hear from members on issues relating 
to our activities and would welcome suggestions on ways in which 
any of these may be enhanced. 


The Society’s Syllabus of events has been rationalised, along 
with most of its other business to be based on the calendar year 
from the start of the year 2000. 


The Society has also established its own web site which will 
keep members appraised of developments etc. It is to be found at 


WWw.gsi.or 
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GUIDANCE FOR CONTRIBUTORS 
In line with work published by other societies and journals, 
contributions to the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness are subject to review by a panel of referees. Papers 
submitted for consideration should be based on addresses given in 
the Society’s Syllabus, and original contributions not under 
consideration for publication elsewhere at the same time. The 
Society reserves the right to return papers which are regarded as 
incomplete or requiring amendment before a decision is taken on 
publication. Copyright in articles published in the Transactions of 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness rest with individual authors who 
are responsible for ensuring that contributions conform to the 
Society’s requirements. The Guidelines are reproduced in full 
from page 302 of this volume. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


The thanks of the Council is again extended to contributors to the 
syllabus, to the reviewers of Volume LIX and to all who have 
introduced new members and regularly attended meetings. 


Hugh Barron, MUniv 
Honorary Secretary 


Dr Hugh D. MacLennan, MA, DipEd. 
Assistant Secretary 
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COMMEMORATING CULLODEN 
1998 address by Society Chief, Professor Donald E. Meek, 
who was unfortunately unable to attend due to illness. 


'S e urram a tha ann dhòmhsa an òraid seo a dheasachadh airson 
na Seirbhis Chuimhneachaidh seo. Tha mi duilich nach el mi 
comhla ribh. Tha mi a’ cur mo dheagh dhurachdan thugaibh. Tha 
e ceart gum bitheamaid uile a’ cuimhneachadh mar a thachair an 
seo o chionn da cheud bliadhna. Tha e ceart cuideachd gum 
bitheamaid a’ beachdachadh gu dluth air ma thachair, ‘s ag 
ionnsachadh bhuaithe. 


Culloden is a name which will live for ever in the Highland 
consciousness. It has taken on a life of its own. It is a place-name, 
of course. But it is much more that that. It is the name of a battle, 
and the name of the final stage of a ‘great deal’. 

It is a controversial name; no other battle in Highland history 
has evoked so much discussion, so much reflection; no other 
battle stirs the emotions as this one does. Even to pass the road- 
sign marked ‘Culloden’ is to have one’s mental road-map 
immediately re-drawn. Whenever I approach Inverness, I find that 
road-sign so evocative. Culloden is not only a place-name, not 
only a battle name — it is part of me in my deepest existence. Why 
is this? Why is it that Culloden ticks away in my mind, and in the 
mind of every Highlander? 

For me, at least, it is because I know that on this field, on the 
16th April 1746, a glorious ideal came to an inglorious end. Part 
of me (the emotional part?) thinks that its leaders had misread 
their own time and their own place within it. Every time I think 
about Culloden, I am torn between emotion and reason. 

It is impossible to read the works of the Gaelic poets without 
realising that those who were committed to the Jacobite cause 
thought that it was a noble cause, a great cause. Alexander 
MacDonald — the tempestuous Alasdair mac Mhaighstir Alasdair 
— saw it that way. He encouraged Highlanders to go to the aid of 
the Prince, and encouraged them to believe that the Prince’s 
arrival and his subsequent success would remove all the ills which 
had befallen the Highlands. The ‘rightful ruler’, the Messianic 
figure of the Gaelic world, would restore all things, and the 
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Highlands would be put to rights. That was how the traditional 
Gaels reflected on the sure and certain triumph of the rightful 
ruler. 

Yet Culloden did not secure the place of the rightful ruler, not 
in Gaelic terms, at least. It put in place the power of another ruler, 
and helped to secure it. It is often thought that Culloden began a 
process which changed the Highlands. Frankly, I doubt if that is 
true. Culloden underlined that the Highlands were already 
changing, and that new value systems were already triumphing. 
The Gaelic world which depended on linkages of pedigree and 
bonding between chief and people was dying. There was much 
uncertainty, much holding back, on the part of Highland kindreds, 
when it came to making a stand for the Prince. No amount of 
emotional thinking about the Messiah could change the way in 
which the political process was running. 

If the tide was so obviously running against them, were those 
who fought and died on this field foolish to do what they did? We 
today have the benefit of hindsight, and we can judge others in the 
cold detachment of our own perspectives. Should John Roy 
Stewart be regarded as foolish? We do him a dis-service to think 
of him in such a way. He had made his judgement and he took a 
stand for it. He thought that the cause was worthy and noble and 
had a good chance of success. After the battle he composed deeply 
moving Gaelic verse, analysing the reasons for the failure, but it is 
interesting that the reasons he offers are so often based on the 
smaller picture (in-fighting within the ranks, the weather, the 
Highlanders’ love of home) rather than the larger one. 

Culloden and what it represents seem to me to dwell within each 
one of us because we know only too well that the issues which it 
calis to mind have not died on the field that lies before us here. 
The events of 1746 have a timeless relevance. They challenge us 
to assess our own responses to the world around us. How should 
we see our commitments to our own causes? Should we be less, 
rather than more, assertive? Less, rather than more, idealistic? 
Should we take the ‘oppositional’ stand, rather than the 
‘collaborative? one? Which way is the better way to secure the 
future? If we stand outside the ‘process’ (whatever that may be) 
and long for the right and rightful solution, in our terms, will we 
face defeat rather than victory? 
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Culloden is in the past. Today we salute those who believed that 
the cause that they espoused was the right cause, and who went to 
their deaths accordingly. We salute them, not because they failed, 
but because they had commitment and carried it through. We 
salute them for their last stand. By their deaths, they make us 
reflect on the tides of destiny that flow around us even now. 

The failure of ‘the cause’, the ‘great ideal’, does not mean that 
all was lost. Today we can recover from this field a sense of pride 
in valour and commitment, but we can also recover a stimulus to 
reflect on our own place within the ongoing process of political 
and social transformation within the Gaelic world — and beyond. 





On November 28, 1998, three members of the Society were involved in a 
unique occasion at the University of Aberdeen. The University bestowed the 
Honorary degree of Master of the University (MUniv) on Hugh Barron, the 
Society’s distinguished and long-serving Secretary and his successor in 
1999, Hugh D. MacLennan, graduated with a PhD in Economic History. 
(left to right: Hugh D. MacLennan, Hugh Barron and Professor Meek) 

Mr Barron’s Laureation Address was delivered by Professor Donald E. 
Meek, Chief of the Society at the time. The Society is indebted to Principal 
Duncan Rice of the University of Aberdeen for permission to reproduce the 


address in full. 
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HUGH BARRON — LAUREATION ADDRESS — 
28TH NOVEMBER 1998 
Professor Donald E. Meek 


A Sheansalair, tha e a’ toirt toileachadh mor dhomh Huisdean 
Barron a mholadh dhuibhse agus do dh oilthigh Obar Dheathain. 


Chancellor, it gives me great pleasure to present Hugh Barron to 
you and to the University of Aberdeen. 


Hugh Barron was born in Inverness in 1925. His father, whose 
family roots lay in Kirkhill and Badenoch, was a distinguished 
teacher of classical languages, and was latterly well known as an 
Inspector of Schools. As his father pursued his career, Hugh lived 
for a few years in different parts of the north and north-east, 
including Dornoch (1926-35) and Aberdeen (1935-38). Hugh 
attended Inverness Royal Academy from 1939 to 1943. Following 
service in the Royal Marines, Hugh took up farming in 1946, and 
farmed Charleston until 1974. He thus had a very varied career, 
during which he maintained a scholarly interest in Gaelic matters 
and Highland history. 

Hugh Barron is perhaps best described as a friend of Gaelic 
scholars. In 1961 he became Secretary of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, and he has given heroic service to the Gaelic scholarly 
community over 37 years. His service to the Society has ensured 
that its published Transactions have appeared regularly, 
containing a wealth of papers of Gaelic language, literature and 
history. 

Hugh has many qualities, but I will mention only three. First and 
foremost, he is endowed in abundant measure with the quiet gift 
of scholarly encouragement. Not only is he a scholar in his own 
right, having published, in the Transactions of the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness and Scottish Gaelic Studies, a number of papers of 
considerable importance about Gaelic culture and traditions, he 
has also put his learning at the disposal of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness and all scholars who had the privilege and opportunity 
to address the society. 

Second, there is an intense loyalty in Hugh’s nature, a loyalty to 
Gaelic, to Inverness and to the surrounding areas. At a time when 
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Gaelic cultural activity seemed to be moving increasingly towards 
the Western Isles, Hugh had a major role as a source of knowledge 
of the mainland Gaelic Highlands. That role will continue, we 
trust, for many years to come. 

Hugh’s sense of loyalty sustained his years of long service as 
Secretary to the Gaelic Society of Inverness. It was no easy task. 
Yet Hugh’s enthusiasm never flagged. He possessed a deep 
awareness of scholarly kinship and commitment which focused on 
the society and its work, but was never exclusive. Today, the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness is in a flourishing condition, with high 
levels of attendance, and, as Hugh Barron retires, it is well placed 
to serve the Gaelic scholarly community in the future. 

Finally, there is the self-effacing manner which is so typical of 
Hugh. Over the years, he has worked assiduously to help scholars 
and scholarship, and to maintain knowledge of the Gaelic culture 
of Inverness and surrounding districts, but he has never sought 
any form of recognition. Indeed, I have the profound feeling that 
even the award of this degree is something of an embarrassment 
to him, and that he is still trying to work out why he is here today. 


A Sheansalair, "se “Caraid nan Gàidheal” — agus gu h-àraid 
“Caraid nan Sgoilearan’ — a th’ ann an Hùisdean Barron. Mar 
Runaire Comunn Gaidhlig Inbhir Nis, thug Huisdean cothrom do 
na sgoilearan Gaidhlig am beachdan a chur fa chomhair an t- 
sluaigh ann an òraidean agus ann an clo. Rinn e sin fad seachd- 
bliadhna-deug thar fhichead, agus ’s e sin as adhbhar gu bheil 
Oilthigh Obar Dheathain a’cur urram air le ceum Maighstir an 
Oilthighe. 'S e sgoilear fiosrach a th’ann fhèin, ach sgoilear a rinn 
a dhìcheall do sgoilearan eile, agus nach d’ iarr riamh aithne no 
urram. 


A Sheansalair, tha mi a’ toirt cuireadh dhuibh ceum Maighstir an 
Oilthighe a bhuileachadh air Hùisdean Barron. 


Chancellor, I invite you to confer the degree of Master of the 
University, Honoris Causa, on Hugh Barron. 











BONN-STEIDH COMANN GAIDHLIG 
INBHIR NIS 


I. Ainmeachadh 
Se ainm a’ Chomainn COMANN GAIDHLIG INBHIR NIS. 


II. Rùintean 

Cànan, bardachd agus ceòl na Gaidhealtachd àrach; bardachd, 
dùthchas, sgeulachadan, leabhraichean agus sgrìobhannan nan 
Ceilteach a shàbhaladh o dhol air diochuimhne; leabhraichean, 
sgrìobhannan agus pàipearan eile, an cànan sam bith, a bhoineas 
do litreachas, do eachdraidh, do sheanaghnas agus do thairbhe nan 
Gaidheal agus na Gaidhealtachd fhaotainn; còir agus cliù nan 
Gaidheal fhìreanachadh; agus anns an fharsaingeachd na bhoineas 
do shoirbheachadh an t-sluaigh Ghaidhealaich a chur air adhart, 
an Albainn agus ann an dùthchannan eile. 


HI. Ballrachd 

Bidh ballrachd a’ Chomainn réidh do dhuine sam bith aig a bheil 
ùidh ann an rùintean a’ Chomainn. Bidh dà roinn de Bhuill ann: 
Buill Chumanta agus Buill fad Beatha. Faodaidh an Comann o am 
gu am àireamh nach bi os cionn seachdnar a shuidheachadh an 
inbhe Cheannardan Urramach. 


IV. A’ Chomhairle 

i. Cuirear riaghladh gnothaichean a’ Chomainn an earbsa ri 

Comhairle de Cheann, triùir Cheannardan, Rùnaire 
Urramach, Ionmhasair Urramach agus Cóignear Bhall den 
Chomann. Theid an Ceann a shuidheachadh leis a’ 
Chomhairle is bheir e bliadhna shlàn san dreuchd. Ni 
cóignear Bhall den Chomhairle coinneamh dhligheach. 

ii. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle na shaoilear iomchaidh o 
am gu am de Chomadaidhean a shuidheachadh agus 
cumhachdan agus ruigheachd nan comadaidhean sin a 
stéidheachadh. 

.Bidh ughdarras aig a? Chomhairle Fo-laghannan a thoirt am 
mach airson rian is smachd ann an gnothaichean a’ 
Chomainn is iad sin a’ toirt leotha riaghailtean a thaobh cead 
agus crìochnachadh ballrachd, ire chìsean, taghadh is 
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CONSTITUTION 
of 
THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS 


L Designation 
The Society shall be called THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF 
INVERNESS. 


II. Objects 

To cultivate the language, poetry and music of the Scottish 
Highlands; to rescue from oblivion Celtic poetry, traditions, 
legends, books and manuscripts; to acquire books, manuscripts 
and other papers, in whatever language, bearing upon the 
literature, the history, the antiquities and the material interests of 
the Highlands and Highland people; to vindicate the rights and 
character of the Gaelic people; and generally to further the 
interests of the Scottish Gaelic people whether in Scotland or 
elsewhere. 


IL. Membership 

Membership of the Society shall be open to all persons who take 
a lively interest in the objects of the Society. There shall be two 
classes of Member: Ordinary Members and Life Members. The 
Society may appoint from time to time a number, not to exceed 
seven, of Honorary Chieftains. 


IV. The Council 

i. The management of the affairs of the Society shall be 
entrusted to a Council which shall consist of a Chief, three 
Chieftains, an Honorary Secretary, an Honorary Treasurer 
and five other Members of the Society. The Chief shall hold 
office for the calendar year and shall be appointed by the 
Council. Five Members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum. 

ii. The Council shall have power to appoint such Committees 
as it may from time to time decide and may determine the 
powers and terms of reference of such Committees. 

tii. The Council shall have power to enact Bye-Laws to regulate 
and control the conduct of the Society’s affairs, including 
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fuasgladh Luchd Dreuchd, rian nan Coinneamh an da chuid 
den Chomann agus den Chomhairle, leis gach Coinneamh 
Choitcheann Bhliadhnail agus Neo-abhaisteach den 
Chomann san chunntas, agus a thaobh fios a thoirt mu na h- 
uile cruinneachadh is mu chothromachadh nan taghadh aig 
na cruinneachaidhean sin; air chumhnant gum bi na Fo- 
laghannan sin daonnan co-shinte ri ordaighean a’ Bhuinn- 
stéidh seo agus nach bi ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle 
reachdan a’ Bhuinn-stéidh atharrachadh leis na Fo- 
laghannan sin agus nach stéidhichear 1s nach atharraichear is 
nach leasaichear Fo-laghannan sam bith as aonais aonta 
shéanar aig a’ chuid as lugha de Bhuill na Comhairle. 


V. Clar-eagair agus Coinneamhan 

Bidh e an urra ris a’ Chomhairle Clar-eagair freagarrach de 
phaipearan is de leughaidhean an Gaidhlig no am Beurla 
ullachadh airson an liubhairt aig coinneamhan den Chomann agus 
airson na leughaidhean is na paipearan sin a chur an clo mar a 
chithear iomchaidh. 

Ullaichear gach pàipear is leughadh agus nithear gach farpas le 
rùn fosgarra, dùrachdadh, seasmhach as leth na firinn agus cuirear 
gach nì air adhart ann an inntinn chiùin, ghlan agus sin a réir nam 
Fo-laghannan a tha air an suidheachadh leis a’ Chomhairle. 
Sgrìobhaidh an Rùnaire Urramach, air neo “na easbhaidh-san, 
duine sam bith a thaghar aig coinneamh sam bith den Chomhairle 
no den Chomann, Mionaidean na coinnimh agus gleidheidh an 
Rúnaire Urramach na Mionaidean sin. 


VI. Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 

Cumaidh an Comann Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail air 
latha air choireiginn an déidh an 31 den Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna 
shlàn ann an ionad a shuidhicheas a’ Chomhairle. Aig a’ 
Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, cuiridh a’ Chomhairle 
Tuaraisgeul air beulaibh nam Ball mu chùisean a’ Chomainn air 
chor is gun gabh na Buill ris, cuide ri Iomradh nan Cunntas fo 
theisteas urra-sgrùdaidh neo-eisimeilich airson na bliadhna a tha 
seachad; agus taghar Luchd Dreuchd a’ Chomainn mar ri Bard, 
Piobaire agus Urra Leabharlann. A thaobh na Coinnimh 
Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, nì cóignear Bhall coinneamh 
dhligheach. 
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Bye-Laws providing for the admission of Members, 
termination of membership, rates of subscription, the 
election and retiral of Office Bearers, the conduct of 
Meetings both of the Society and of the Council, including 
Annual General Meetings and Extraordinary General 
Meetings of the Society, and for the giving of notice of all 
meetings and regulating the voting of such meetings; 
provided always that such Bye-Laws shall be subject to the 
provisions of this Constitution and the Council shall not 
have the power to alter the terms of the Constitution with 
such Bye-Laws and that no such Bye-Laws shall be enacted 
or altered or modified without the approval of at least six 
members of the Council. 


V. Syllabus and Meetings 

The Council shall be responsible for the preparation of a suitable 
Syllabus of papers and lectures in Gaelic or English to be 
delivered at meetings of the Society and for publishing such 
lectures and papers as they see fit. 

All papers and lectures shall be prepared and all discussions 
carried on with an honest, earnest and resolute desire for the truth 
and all proceedings shall be conducted in a pure and gentle spirit 
and in accordance with the Bye-Laws laid down by the Council. 
The Honorary Secretary, whom failing a person appointed at any 
meeting of the Council or the Society shall record the Minutes of 
the meeting and such Minutes shall be maintained by the 
Honorary Secretary. 


VI. Annual General Meeting 

The Society shall hold an Annual General Meeting on a date after 
31st January in each calendar year and at a place to be fixed by the 
Council. At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall submit 
for the approval of Members a Report on the affairs of the Society 
and a certified Statement of Accounts for the financial year 
preceding, prepared by a chartered accountant; and there shall be 
elected the Office Bearers of the Society, together with a Bard, a 
Piper and a Librarian. For the purpose of the Annual General 
Meeting five Members shall constitute a quorum. 
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VII. Cùisean Airgid 
i. Thig bhadhna-mheas a” Chomainn gu crich air an 31 den 
Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna shlàn agus cuiridh an t- 
Ionmhasair (fear no té) a chuid Chunntas fo sgrùdadh 
Cunntasair Dligheach cho luath is a ghabhas deanamh an 
déidh an latha sin. 


ii. Bidh lan ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle ionmhas a’ Chomainn 
a chur am mach air riadh no air seilbh eile ann an doigh sam 
bith a mheasar iomchaidh leotha fa-chomhair ruintean a’ 
Chomainn. 


m 
Má a 


iii. Théid ionmhas no stor sam bith eile gu léir a bhancadh no 
chur am mach air riadh no ghléidheadh ann an ainm a’ 
Chomainn no an ainm Urrasairean a tha air an suidheachadh 
leis a? Chomhairle. Ni a’ Chomhairle ullachadh anns na Fo- 
laghannan airson seicichean no ordain a sgrìobhadh, 
suimeannan airgid a tharraing as a’ Bhanca, seicichean no 
ordain a chùl-sgriobhadh, agus cumhnant no bann no 
sgrìobhadh sam bith eile a shoighneadh airson no as leth a’ 
Chomainn. Bidh cumhachd aig a’ Chomhairle, nach bean ri 
ni a tha sgrìobhte cheana, ughdarras a thoirt do bhanca sam 
bith, no do eadarmheadhanair eile a tha aithnichte is 
urrasach an iomchar airgid, ionmhas a’ Chomainn a 
ghabhail as laimh a réir is mar a bhreithnichear an 
suidheachadh. 


VHI. Atharrachadh ás a’ Bhonn-stéidh 

Cha ghabh an Bonn-stéidh atharrachadh no a leasachadh ach le 
iarrtas a gheibh taic o thromalach dà thrian de Bhuill a? Chomainn 
is iad an dara cuid a’ bhòtadh gu pearsanta air neo troimh fhear- 
ionaid aig a’ Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. Feumar an t- 
atharrachadh no an leasachadh a tha an tairgse a thoirt a dh’fhios 
na Comhairle ann an sgriobhadh air a shoighneadh le deichnear 
Bhall den Chomann a h-ochd seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha 
roimh am na Coinnimh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. Feumar brath 
man atharrachadh no man leasachadh a tha an tairgse a leigeil 
chon a h-uile Ball ceithir seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh 
am na coinnimh. Faodaidh Buill nach bi an làthair bhòtadh troimh 
fhear-ionaid. 
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VII. Financial Matters 
i. The Society’s financial year shall end on 31st January in 
each year and the Treasurer shall submit his or her Accounts 
to a Chartered Accountant nominated by the Council as soon 
as possible after that date. 

ii. The Council shall have full power to invest and otherwise 
deal with the Society’s funds in any manner they deem 
appropriate having regard to the objects of the Society. 

.All funds or other investments shall be banked, invested or 
otherwise held in the name of the Society, or of Trustees 
appointed by the Council. The Council shall make provision 
in the Bye-Laws for the procedures for drawing cheques or 
orders, withdrawing sums from the Bank, for the 
endorsement of cheques or orders and for the signature of 
any other document, deed or other writing for or on behalf 
of the Society. Without prejudice to the foregoing the 
Council shall have the power to authorise any bank or other 
recognised and reputable financial intermediary to manage 
the Society’s investments on a discretionary basis. 


keng e 
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VHI. Alterations to the Constitution 

The Constitution may only be altered or amended by a resolution 
carried by a majority of two-thirds of the Members of the Society 
either voting in person, or by proxy at the Annual General 
Meeting. The proposed alteration or amendment must be 
intimated to the Council in writing by notice signed by ten 
Members of the Society not less than eight weeks before the 
Annual General Meeting. Notice of the proposed alteration or 
amendment must be given to each Member not less than four 
weeks before the meeting. Absent Members may vote by proxy. 


IX. 

If the Council by a two-thirds majority decide at any time that on 
the ground of expense or for any other reason it is necessary or 
advisable to dissolve the Society it shall call an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Members of the Society who have the 
power to vote, of which Meeting not less than twenty-eight days 
notice shall be given to Members and advertised in a newspaper 
circulating in the Inverness district. If such a decision shall be 
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IX. 

Mas e is gun cuir a’ Chomhairle rompa, aig am sam bith, le 
tromalach da thrian, gu feumar air neo gum bu ghlice, air ghrunnd 
cosgais no a thoradh adhbhar sam bith eile, an Comann a chur mu 
sgaoil, gairmear Coinneamh Choitcheann Neo-abhaisteach de 
Bhuill a" Chomainn aig a bheil cumhachd bhòtaidh, le fios sanais 
do na Buill ann am paipear-naidheachd a tha ri fhaotainn an 
dùthaich Inbhir Nis, agus sin ri nochdadh a h-ochd latha fichead 
aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh am na Coinnimh. Mas e is gun 
daingnichear a leithid sin de bhreith le tromalach dà thrian den 
luchd bhòtaidh (co-dhiubh is ann gu pearsanta no troimh fhear- 
ionaid) aig a leithid sin de Choinneamh, bidh ughdarras aig a’ 
Chomhairle calpa sam bith a bhoineas don Chomann no a tha an 
ainm a’ Chomainn a chur uapa. Cha toirear seachad iarmad sam 
bith a bhios ann, an déidh fiachan a’ Chomainn a phàigheadh, ach 
airson na cuspairean foghlaim a naisg luchd stéidheachaidh a’ 
Chomainn a chur air adhart. A thaobh an rùin sin, bidh cinn-uidhe 
an fhoghlaim ri an cur san ordugh seo (1) a’ Ghàidhlig a thoirt gu 
iomlaine cleachdaidh troimh theagasg na Gàidhlig air feadh nan 
dùthchannan anns a bheil 1 “na gnàthchainnt agus (2) meas is luach 
air cultur, eachdraidh agus dùthchas nan Ceilteach a bhrosnachadh 
is a leudachadh an da chuid air a’ Ghàidhealtachd fhéin agus 
thairis air na crìochan sin. 
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confirmed by a two-thirds majority of those voting (whether in 
person or by proxy) at such a Meeting the Council shall have the 
power to dispose of any assets held by or in the name of the 
Society. Any assets remaining after satisfaction of the liabilities of 
the Society shall be disposed of only to further the educational 
objectives which the founders of the Society endorsed. For this 
purpose the educational objectives shall be in order of priority (1) 
to perfect the use of the Gaelic language in the Gaelic speaking 
districts of the Highlands through the teaching of Gaelic and (2) to 
promote a wider awareness of Celtic culture, history and traditions 
both within the Highland area and further afield. 
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THE POETRY OF SEONAIDH PHADRAIG 
(JOHN SMITH) 
THE EARSHADER BARD 


PROFESSOR DONALD MACAULAY, M.A., B.A. 
Ist December, 1995 


John Smith was born in 1848 and died in 1881 at the early age of 
thirty-three. A short account of his life is to be found in Bardachd 
Leòdhais, edited by Iain N MacLeòid and published by Alexander 
MacLaren & Sons in Glasgow in 1916. It serves as a preface to the 
poetry, which MacLeod collected and edited for the volume, and 
it is, within its compass, accurate enough. 

Smith was and is known in his native area as Seonaidh 
Phadraig. He was the son of Padraig Fhearchair who was the 
tenant of the farm of Earshader at this time. Earshader, now a 
crofting village, is situated on the Lewis mainland at the point of 
the shortest crossing to the island of Bernera, where the Bernera 
bridge was built in the early nineteen fifties. Seonaidh Phadraig’s 
mother came from Hacklet in Bernera, then also a farm village. 
Her family name was Seonaid Mhurchaidh. The child was taken 
into his father’s family and a nurse, Maighread “ain Oig, from Uig 
was procured to rear him. She remained with the family for the 
rest of her life. The mother emigrated to America with other 
members of her family around 1850 and she died there very 
shortly afterwards. 

Seonaidh Phadraig’s education began at the local village school 
in Crulivig where he showed an exceptional ability to learn, and 
was later continued at Stornoway at ‘Sgoil na Leddies’ (so-called 
because it was supported by the Edinburgh Ladies Assoctation). 
Here again his talent was clearly demonstrated. Eventually, about 
1870, he went on to Edinburgh University to study medicine. 
Once there he became acutely aware of the gaps in his education 
compared to many of his contemporaries who had benefited from 
a richer educational provision, and he began to apply himself to 
making up this deficit. He made himself into an excellent Latin 
scholar, as is attested by one of his contemporaries at Edinburgh, 
the Rev Donald Nicolson of South Uist (reported in Bardachd 
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Leòdhais :69) and read extensively in literature and history, as 


well as pursuing his studies in medicine. This unremitting 
industry, which continued in spite of warnings from his friends 
about the damage it was doing to his constitution, took its toll. His 
health failed, he developed tuberculosis and he had to leave 
Edinburgh after five years. He returned to Earshader where he 
remained until his death in 1881 in his thirty-third year. 

It was during this period that, according to local tradition, his 
most serious poetry was composed. However, tradition also tells 
us that he began to make poems and songs at an early age, 
occasional verse of the type common in Gaelic communities of the 
time. The major source for his verse is Bardachd Leodhais [BL] 
and the editor gives it as his opinion that a good deal of it had been 
lost by the time he made his collection, which he says was put 
together after “much searching’. He collected from both oral and 
written sources. He tells us that only some of the verse had been 
written down, and that of that a portion had been lost, but that 
copies of some of the rest were held by different people in Bernera 
at that time. A manuscript version of four of the poems has come 
into the public domain recently. This is a very important 
document in that its derivation is independent of BL, unlike pretty 
well all of the oral versions I have heard. The poems are loose leaf 
and contained within a bundle of medical notes (on parasitology) 
in what appears to be the same hand. The poems were originally 
written in pencil and the writing has been inked over. Though this 
has been done carefully and there is no evidence of interference 
with the original, it does create problems of assignment. It is 
hoped that these can eventually be solved. At any rate the 
manuscript provides a useful alternative to BL and an interesting 
window on its editor’s editorial practice. Í do not propose to go 
into details here of the significant differences between the texts, 
except to say that where there are differences the manuscript 
almost invariably agrees with expected local forms'. 

Apparently, much of the early verse has been lost, but it seems 
likely that “Moladh a’ Phulaidh’ [BL:94], ‘Am Pulaidh’ [BL:129] 
and ‘Oran a’ Bhata” [BL:120], and, perhaps, ‘Oran Molaidh do 
Sheumas Og am Maraiche’ [BL:122] belong to an early period. 
Both the topics and the quality of the verse suggest that that might 
be the case. Tradition presents the poet as sociable and convivial 
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in his youth, a view corroborated in a poem by Dómhnall Néill 
Bhig (Donald MacKay, 1854-1932) from Achmore, whose 
ancestors had emigrated from the Bernera area and settled in 
Achmore shortly after 1820. In a poem entitled ‘Sealladh a Beinn 
Eidseal’ he says: 


Sin thug mi suil air Bearnaraigh ’s e glas le arbhar trom, 

Air bàghan Loch a Rog a bha mi óg is aotrom annt. 

Bheireadh Uisdean aiseag dhuinn air sruth a null ’s a nall 

’S bhiodh Seonaidh Phadraig còmhla ris is fhalmadair “na 
laimh. 


'S gach ait ’m biodh Seonaidh Phàdraig bhiodh fonn nan òran 
ann, 

Fiamh a’ ghàir air aodann, air aghaidh fàilt gun fhoill; 

’S e sheinneadh ‘Fear a’ Bhàta’ no ‘Nionag a’ Chúil Duinn’ 

No òran ùr leis fhèin a bhiodh rèidh le taghta cainnt. 


This facet of the poet’s personality is reflected in the poems we 
have mentioned above, and by songs such as “Oidhche Shuirghe’ 
— [BL:97] , ‘Oran an t-Seanghille’ [BL:90] and “Oidhche na 
Bliadhn?’ Uire’,[BL:84]’ compositions of wit and eloquence 
celebrating local events. They were favourite items of the song 
repertoire of the last generation, and lines and quatrains from them 
were widely known and quoted on ‘appropriate’ occasions — for 
example, from “Oidhche Shuirghe’: 


Thug e mach air sgornan 

A pocaid a bha fo achlais — 
Botal dubh dhen Toiseachd 

Is thoisich e riaghladh drama ... 


and 


... Bhon nach eil san t-suirghe 
Ach iomgan is obair fhalaich ... 


from ‘Oran an t-Seanghille’: 


Dhèanadh 1 èibhinn an am dol a chadal thu 
"S iomadh rud beannaicht bhiodh agaibh gu lo ... 
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Slabhraidh a’ ghaoil gur h-aotram an t-eallach 1: 
Freagraidh i an amhach nas maisich na °n t-ór ... 


and 


Nuair thig am bas ort co ni alair dhuit? 

Tilgidh fear fuadan thairis ort fod. 

Triallaidh tu null "e cha bhi ionndrainn air thalamh ort — 
Bidh tu mar mhadadh a thachdadh air rop! 


This song is probably his most uniformly successful in 
craftsmanship and in coherence of form and subject matter, and 
that is reflected in the community’s esteem and relish of it. 

It is not possible to date these songs, but on internal evidence of 
the level of skill in versification one would be inclined to venture 
an opinion that ‘Oidhche Shuirghe’ was the earliest of them in 
composition; “Oidhche Bliadhn’ Uire’ contains material which 
closely relates to motifs found in the later verse such as ‘Spiorad 
a’ Charthannais’, for example: 


Saoilidh foirmealaich a’ chrabhaidh 

Gur h-e sprochd is bron as fhearr dhuinn, 
Gur h-e gaoth nan osnan laidir 

Soirbheas fabharach gu Gloir. 


His one surviving ‘pastoral’ poem (a type common in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century Gaelic repertoire, again a local 
favourite), “An Samhradh’[BZ:127], belongs to the later period of 
his life as is made clear by the lines 


Chaidh crioch air uaill nan eucorach 
A nis bho cheusadh Dómhnall ... 


obviously a reference to the condemnation and subsequent loss of 
office of Donald Munro, Chamberlain of Lewis under Sir James 
Matheson, as a result of the trial of the so-called ‘Bernera Rioters’ 
in 1874, 
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Local tradition also presents the poet as a man of esoteric 
knowledge. One aspect of this is seen in tales that tell of his 
uncanny ability to make diagnoses. Such gifts are often ascribed 
to medical men in the Gaelic world and it should not surprise us 
that they are associated with him: it is part of the process of 
assigning him to his ‘historical’ status in his community. This 
aspect makes no appearance in the poetry though his traditional 
status as a bard no doubt added to the mysteries. Another aspect 
does, that which correlates with the Rev. Nicolson’s report 
(mentioned above) of his passion for learning and his study of 
literature and history. 

The literary background is most overtly evidenced in 
‘Coinneach Odhar’, [BL:101] (and there is a good deal of less 
direct evidence throughout the body of his verse). ‘Coinneach 
Odhar” is a versification of the tale (or one of the tales) of how 
Coinneach Odhar, or The Brathan Seer, came to possess his gift of 
prophecy. The version of the tale used in the poem is the local area 
version, with the action set in Uig in south west Lewis. The poem 
in its presentation, its vocabulary and its use of language shows 
strong affinities with traditional Ossianic lays and imitations of 
them which had a continuing literary vogue in the nineteenth 
century. The poem is very successful, with a clarity of language, 
narrative pace and visual style which is a considerable 
improvement on many of its more literary models. 

The historical interest is seen in poems such as “Allt a’ 
Bhonnaich’ [BL:92] and “Am Brosnachadh’ [BL:85] in particular. 
The former characterises the Battle of Bannockburn not as a battle 
that was destructive of humanity but as a battle that won freedom 
and subdued injustice. The latter lists the historical invaders of 
Scotland who were successfully resisted. However it would be 
true to say that the motivation for these poems rests not in earlier 
historical events cited in them but in events in contemporary 
Scotland, especially the Gaidhealtachd, and the conditions 
prevailing there. History is recalled as a relevant context for his 
analyses and his judgements. That classifies these two poems 
most closely with ‘Oran Luchd an Sporsa’ [BL:123], the most 
direct indictment of oppressive landlordism as such and of 
systematic exploitation to be found in his work. 
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The last stanza in “Allt a” Bhonnaich’ asks Bruce not to look 
down from the ‘lasting Hall of peace’ at the sad state into which 
his country has fallen — the glen rotten with braxi and the heroes 
gone: 


Na seall a nuas a’ spioraid threun 
Mu faic thu diol do dhuthcha fein: 
Tha’n gleannan lan de bhracsi breun, 
Na gaisgich thréig an duthaich. 


‘Am Brosnachadh’ attacks government with its unjust laws, and 
landlords with their greed and viciousness, their preference for 
game over people: 


Nach amaideachd chianail 

An rian is an dóigh 

Le ’n do mhill an luchd riaghlaidh 
Tir chiatach nan seòd; 

Na h-tmaidhean dìomhain 


Ga h-iarraidh gu spors 
’S a’ punndadh an t-sluaigh 





Le lagh cruaidh ann an cro.... 
B’e laghan na truaighe 

'S b'e `n uachdranachd dhal! 
A cheapadh an sluagh 

Air son ruadh-bhoc is mhang.... 
Tha guin a tha iargalt 

Aig tighearnan dhuinn; 

Cha lùigeadh iad lionmhor 
Ar n-iarmaid a chaoidh; 

Is bochdainn an àite 

Cho àrd ’s a tha ’n cinn 

Mar draigheann ri muchadh 
Barr sughar an fhuinn.... 


The same themes are taken up in ‘Oran Luchd an Sporsa’ and 
indeed are constant themes in ‘Spiorad a’ Charthannais’ and 
“Spiorad an Uabhair” which we will look at later. They are, of 
course, common themes in the politically aware verse of this 
period, and it is no coincidence that they should loom large in 
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Seonaidh Phàdraig’s work, for his return to Earshader coincided 
with the initial stages of crofter agitation and defiance, which in 
fact took place in his own area with the so-called ‘Bernera Riot’. 
His personal connection with these events (though he did not 
participate in them) determine the emotional commitment we find 
in the poetry and its occasional flashes of anger. Speaking of the 
deaths of soldiers in Britain’s wars he says in “Am Brosnachadh’: 


Chan ann air son mhang 
Agus sgall air an tòin 

A dhòrt an fhuil chraobhadh 
’S a thaosg i na lòin. 


‘Oran Luchd an Sporsa’, is generally more measured in its 
comments — at least what survives of it. There are lacunae in the 
BL text, revealed by the distinctive structure of the poem which 
alternates stanzas of different form, and tradition indicates that the 
poem was much longer that what remains, but, disappointingly, it 
has not proved possible to recover any additional text. The poet 
first addresses Scotland: 


Is muladach mise nach feud mi, 
Alba, cliù ceutach a luaidh ort.... 


Roghnaich thu bodaich an airgid 
'S chuir thu air falbh na fir choir ... 


He asks who is now going to defend it — 


Co nise thèid dana nad adhbhar? 

Nise bho chuir thu air chèin iad 

Cha ‘duthaich nan treun’ o seo suas thu: 
Duthaich nan ruinnsearan Sasannach, 
Duthaich nam madraidh ’s nan ruadh-chearc. 


He laments the departure of the old leadership (whose virtues he 
rather overstates) and deplores the nature of the new: 


Dh’ fhalbh na ceannardan uasal 
Anns an robh suairc agus firinn. 
Thainig nan aite luchd fuadain, 
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Chuir iad don-bhuaidh air an tir sa. 
Some of them made their wealth by dubious means, through the 
exploitation of alcoholic drink: 


Stailleirean doite nam pioban 
Rinn beartas air creachadh luchd poite, 
A’ cur an dubh-dholas air miltean ... 


And even worse (a reference to one of the sources of Sir James 
Matheson’s fortune) through drug running: 


Bha cuid aca malairt an òpiam; 
Thionail iad moran de ionntas ... 
Muinntir gun chaoimhneas gu tròcair, 
Duilich an leon anns a’ choinnseas. 


Such a conscienceless man, his arrogance swollen with wealth, 
his power uncontrolled (we note the selection of the word ‘spòrs’ 
for the leviathan’s activities), constitutes a source of terror and a 
deadly danger to the people: 


Mar gharbh-leibhiatan nan cuantan, 
'S fior chulaidh uamhais ri spòrs e: 
Faodaidh aon bhuille de eàrra 
Dochann is bas thoirt air mòran 


The poet’s most remarkable achievement which, in its blend of 
intellectual grasp and commitment and emotional control, is far 
above most of the achievements of his contemporaries is to be 
found in the two poems “Spiorad a” Charthannais’ [BL:76] and 
‘Spiorad an Uabhair” [BL:110]. They are addressed respectively to 
the ‘Spirit of Charity’ (or ‘Compassion’ or ‘Love’: it is difficult to 
find a term to denote the range of attributes covered by carthannas, 
in the poem), and to the ‘Spirit of Arrogance’. The poems explore, 
with different focus, pretty much the same themes of man in the 
context of good and evil. Although they exhibit strong features of 
post-medieval moralities and have occasional Miltonic echoes 
(especially ‘Spiorad an Uabhair’) they are saved from abstraction 
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and idealisation by their placement in the context of contemporary 
events which serve as illustrations of the ideas they present, events 
which these ideas in turn serve to interpret. 


“Spiorad a’ Charthannais’, focuses on the notion of charity (in 
its original sense), addresses it directly, locates it, and extols its 
virtues and efficacy: 


A Spioraid shoilleir, shar-mhaisich 
A Spiorad ghrasmhor chaoin 

Tha riaghladh anns an àros ud 

Tha uile lan de ghaol ... 


’S tu phartaicheadh gu h-èifeachdach 
Ruinn gne nam flaitheas ard .... 


'S tu dh fhuasgladh oirnn ’s a shlanaicheadh 
An dream tha cnàmh le leon ... 


’S tu thogadh neul na h-aingidheachd 
Bharr ghnúis nan aintighearn’ borb ... 


’S tu bheireadh soisgeal fior-ghlan dhuinn 
Mar dh’innseadh e bho chéin 


All man’s woes would be alleviated and his virtues enhanced — 
but the world has denied love and compassion and ‘Spiorad a’ 
Charthannais’ has forsaken it, and men have become enmeshed in 
selfishness and injustice: 


Tha seiche ghreannach féinealachd, 
Gan éideachadh mun cuairt.... 


The poet then addresses directly the corrupt world that supports | 


oppression and tyranny: 


Gur leatsa reachd nan aintighearnan 
Is germhlichean nan tráill ... 


Gur leatsa spid is uabharachd 
An t-sluaigh tha “n ionad ard ... 
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Gur leat an tograidh aimhleasach 
’S na miannan teinteach caoich ... 


As well as social and physical tyranny the world is beset with 
contentious and oppressive religion, with the ‘prating sermoniser” 
insisting on the unique correctness of his own factional view and 
denying the validity of any other, ‘shouting’ 


Gur mallaicht’ sinn mur h-èisdear leinn 
Ri chreud-san — an tè cheart ... 


Or 


An Criosdaidh dubhach gruamach ud 
A chnuasaicheas gu dian 

'S a chuireas aghaidh chràbhach air 
Mar fhàidh ann an nial ... 

Chan aithnichear na dheiligeadh 

Gun gheill Apolion riamh. 


He then describes (with remarkable non-denominationality) the 
man of true religion: 


Cha deasbair dian mu chreudan e 

’S cha bhi e beumadh chàich, 

Chan Easbaigeach ’s cha Chlèireach e 
Cha Ghreugach is cha Phap, 

Ach fear a’ chridhe dhaontachail 

’S am faighear gaol a’ tàmh. 


Addressing ‘Spiorad a’ Charthannais’ again he asks that the 
muses will grant him eloquence; 


Nan deònaicheadh a’ Cheòlraidh dhomh 
Mo chomas beòil car uair 

Gun innsinn pàirt de ghniomharran 
Nam biast thug dhuitsa fuath. 


The first on his list is Donald Munro, the factor, mentioned 
above: 
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’S e “n dúil gun biodh gach Leòdhasach 
Air fhógairt don a’choill.... 


He castigates bailiffs and landlords who oppressed and deported 
the people: 


A chionn nach faodt’ am bathadh 
Chaidh an sganradh thar a’ chuain.... 


He addresses Britain and castigates it for being ungrateful and 
unsupportive to those who defended it at the risk of their lives: 


A Bhreatainn tha e nàrach dhuit ..... 
An tir a bh’ aig na gaisgich 

A rinn freasgairt ort nad fheum 

A thionntadh gu blar sporsa 

Dha na strothalaich gun bheus. 


He then turns to the individual who, however great his status, 
must reckon with death with its strict and minimalist impartiality: 


Siud uachdaran a dh’ordaicheas 
Co-ionnan coir gach neach — 

Mar oighreachd bheir e lèine dhuit 
’S da cheum do thalamh glas. 


And the man who has lived well on the backs of others, kept 
down by his ‘warnings’ and ‘summonses’, will receive the 
ironical approval of the worm when he arrives silent on its table: 


Their 1, “°S e fear miath sa 

Bha gu math do bhiast nan cos: 
On rinn e caol na ceudan 

Gus e fein a bhiathadh dhomhs’ ”. 


‘Spiorad an Uabhair’, focusses on the obverse of ‘Carthannas’, 
those qualites which the absence of love and compassion 
introduced into the world of the poem we have just been looking 
at. Here the spirit personified is ‘Arrogance’, overweening and 
improper pride. The agenda of the two poems is very much the 
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same. ‘Spiorad an Uabhair’ is a much ‘darker’ poem with less 
sense of possible redemption (apart from one mention of grace) 
and a more sustained sense of evil and its consequences. The 
approach and presentation in both poems is very similar and this 
parallelism helps us to look at the poems together and to 
appreciate the poet’s purpose and the nature of his vision. 

The poem begins by addressing ‘Spiorad an Uabhair’ 
emphasising its power and elevated status and its defiance. (It is 
clearly equated with the biblical Satan, and the Satan of traditional 
Christian literary presentation, in a range of his attributes.) 


Ged a thuit thu san t-sloc éitidh 

Cha do ghéill a riamh do nadar ... 

’S thàrr thu rithist ceum an àirde 

’S daingeann ghlac thu grèim dhen t-saoghal 
Anns a bheil clann-daoin a’ tamhachd ... 


Not only does it have a grasp of the world, it is deeply 
ensconced in the heart of man: 


Cridhe an duine — talla an àrdain — 
"SS bunaiteach do thàmh ann, Uabhair! 


As a result men have learned arrogance and pride, ill-will, greed 
and envy, and murder. The ignorant rule and oppress, kings fight 
for power and possessions careless of the effects on others: 


Cluichidh iad le beatha dhaoine 
Cheart cho faoin ’s ge b’ ann le cairtean. 


The world is in disfunction: 


Dh’ fhalbh an t-iochd is db’fhalbh an tròcair, 
"S aon bhlàr còmhraig farsaing buan e 
Thrèigeadh le spiorad a’ ghràidh sinn ... 
Airm na h-eucorach mun cuairt dhuinn ... 


Men are obsessed by rank and despise those of lower status: 


Chan fhaigh thu ann ach tarcais fhuaraidh 
On fhear a fhuair air ceum a dhìreadh ... 
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[two line stanza] 


Siud mar a tha mic an ardain 
Dortadh tair air cinn a chéile. 


Those who do not work despise those who labour, in spite of the 
fact that labour provides the foundation for their own position: 


"Se bunait seasmheachd gach mòrachd 
Obair fir nan dornan cragach ... 


But it is not only those in high position that are affected by 
arrogance: those in lowly state can have their own versions, for 
example religious arrogance: 


Uaill an Pharasaich mhòir dhubhlaidh: 
Uaill an umaidh "sa mhoit ghràis air ... 
Ni e brionnal air an doigh sa ... 


“S cinnteach mi gur leanaibh gràis mi 

'S gun dh’airmheadh san Taghadh bhuan mi ... 
Moladh don Ti a cheannsaich m’àrdan, 
Gheibh mi fabhar on as uan mi”. 


And the poet’s judgement on that echo of Holy Willie s prayer 
Is that: 


B’ fhearr dhuinn an uaill a bha ’n Ceusar 

Na ’n uaill bhrèig ud a thighinn dlúth dhuinn, 
Bheir 1 chreidsinn oirnn gur dè sinn 

"Sou bheil càch gu lèir fon diombadh ... 


Man has no reason to be boastful. His life is unsubstantial 
whatever his fame: 


Eiridh e ’s thèid e as an t-sealladh 
Chithear air thalamh dheth boillsgeadh... 


Cait eil Napoleon na garbh-chath ...? 
Cait an diugh a bheil a’ mhòrachd 
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Aig Alasdair Mór na Gréige ... 
an cridhe mór do-riaraicht’ 
Nach do lion an cruinne-cé sa. 


All men end up dead, and as for the arrogant ... 


Chaidh iad thairis air a’ chúirtean — 
Chan fhaic súil e ’s cha chluinn cluas e 
De cho fada sios don aibhis 

’S thèid tuiteam oillteil an uabhraich. 


As we said above this is a dark poem and in places fiercely 
committed, but it is a poem of great eloquence also. Both it and 
the preceding poem, its companion piece, are strongly founded in 
the poet’s knowledge of, and to some degree his experience of the 
problems of his time, and equally clearly they operate within 
Christian and Christian literary parameters which provide them 
with an imagery and a theological and ideological framework. It 
has to be said that they concentrate on ‘paradise lost” and man’s 
alienation from rather than his access to grace. However, ‘Laoidh 
an Dòchais’ [BL:93], working within the same parameters, 1s by 
contrast an altogether more optimistic work: its movement is 
lighter, its tone more up-beat, its refrain ‘Seinnibh Laoidh an 
Dòchais’ exhorting to hope. It is tempting to think of it as the 
poet’s equivalent to ‘paradise regained’. Addressing man, he now 
states his conviction that he was not born to grief, that Mamon will 
be replaced by a better God, that ignorant tyrants will suffer a 
great fall: 


Ge doirbh do staid cha chreid mi fhèin 
Gun rugadh dh’ionnsaidh bròin thu ... 


Ach ged tha Mamon mor an tràth-s’ 
Riaghlaidh fhathast Dia as fheàrr ... 


Ged chì thu “n t-umaidh àrd an glòir 
Tuitidh e "e bidh thuiteam mor.... 
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And not only earthly transformation is projected: 


Ged shearg blath Edein sios gu lar ... 
Tha meangan Iese chaoidh fo bhlàth ... 


Gu feum sinn siubhal luath na mall 
Gu tir mun gann ar n-eòlas ... 

Ach ged tha “n doras doilleir dall 
Na sheasamh éitidh romhainn thall, 
Is doras tir na soillse th” ann ... 


Conventional Christian imagery clearly dominates this poem 
and its resolutions are couched in these terms. Its ending is very 
different from that of ‘Spiorad a’ Charthannais’ with its worm’s 
verdict and that of ‘Spiorad an Uabhair’’ with its fall into the 
abyss. It borders on the euphoric: 


Ged a ghluaist an cruinne-cé 

Tha dachaidh shuaimhneach agam féin 

Fada shuas os cionn nan reul — 
Seinnibh laoidh-an dóchais. 


Seonaidh Phadraig has left a substantial body of verse — around 
fifteen hundred and forty lines altogether. Considering his 
involvement in the busy life of a medical student, his ill-health 
during the last years of his life and his untimely death in his thirty- 
third year that is a remarkable achievement in itself. But in 
addition the verse exhibits a wide range of types: occasional verse 
celebrating local events, lampoons and mock-heroic poems, 
poems of local and national patriotism, a pastoral poem, a 
narrative lay, poems of social, political and moral criticism, and a 
hymn to hope. And the verse is eloquent and well made and, as we 
said above, shows emotional commitment and an intellectual 
grasp of a quality rarely seen in Gaelic verse of the time. It is a 
pity that a portion of his work has been lost but we are fortunate 
that so much of it has survived. 
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Notes 


The manuscript variants will be discussed in detail in my forthcoming volume 
(in preparation) for the Scottish Gaelic Texts Society. The BZ text is silently 
amended in this article. 


See: Domhnall MacAmhlaigh, “Aramach am Beàrnaraigh...” 1874, in the 
book Oighreachd agus Gabhaltas, Roinn an Fhoghlaim Cheiltich, Oilthigh 
Obar Dheadhan, 1980; and Joni Buchanan, The Lewis Land Struggle : Na 
Gaisgich. Acair, Steornabhagh.1996. See especially pp.25-38, 156-164 and 
179-187. 








THE POLITICAL CAREER OF 
CHARLES FRASER MACKINTOSH. 1874-1892 


Dr EWEN A. CAMERON 
Ist November, 1996 


Introduction 
In his recent study of Donald Horne MacFarlane, Professor 
Donald Meek suggested that Charles Fraser Mackintosh would 
repay further study.' Although there have been several studies of 
the Highlands in the period in which Fraser Mackintosh was most 
active, his role has not been sufficiently scrutinised.’ Indeed, the 
study of Highland politics has not been well covered, with the 
exception of the years 1882 to 1886? There have been some 
general comments on Fraser Mackintosh’s role in the context of 
studies of Inverness and of the Liberal split of 1886, but they do 
not capture the complexities of his career.* The result of these 
impressionistic comments has been the variety of shorthand 
descriptions of Fraser Mackintosh such as ‘ultra-radical crofters’ 
MP’, as one of a number of ‘political curiosities’, or, in the context 
of the stresses in the Liberal Party over the ‘Eastern Question’ in 
1878, as one of an identifiable group of ‘Whigs’ within the party.” 
Fraser Mackintosh left no private archive for the historian to 
plunder; there is, however, ample material in the local and 
national press of the period to undertake a study of his political 
career. This demonstrates a number of general points. Firstly, the 
problems of interpreting political labels; Fraser Mackintosh 
appeared before the electors in a number of guises — as an 
Independent Liberal, a Crofter Candidate, a Liberal Unionist — and 
throughout his political career he was unable to shrug off the 
suspicion of his opponents that he was really a Conservative. 
Secondly, his ideas, if compared to those of the other Crofter MPs, 
demonstrate the diversity of the Crofters’ party. This point will be 
returned to below; however, it is sufficient to note at this point that 
as a Unionist, an Imperialist, and perhaps a closet Conservative, 
he was at the opposite end of the political spectrum from the other 
long serving Crofter MP, Gavin B.Clark, who flirted with 
nationalism, socialism and the cause of the Boers at various points 
in his political career. 
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Fraser Mackintosh’s career also draws attention to the 
increasingly contested nature of Highland politics. The 1874 
election in the Inverness Burghs was the first contested election in 
the constituency since 1859, when Alexander Matheson defeated 
Campbell of Monzie for the second time. Although Fraser 
Mackintosh was himself elected unopposed in 1880 and 1886 (for 
Inverness-shire on the latter occasion) the 1880s saw an increase 
in political activity in the Highlands. There were contested 
elections in Argyll in 1878, when Lord Colin Campbell was 
challenged by the Tory landowner Colonel Malcolm of Poltalloch; 
Kenneth Mackenzie of Gairloch challenged Cameron of Lochiel 
in Inverness-shire in 1880, and in a famous by-election in 1884, 
Dr Roderick MacDonald (Crofter), MacKenzie of Kintail (Cons) 
and Ronald Munro Ferguson of Novar (Lib) contested Ross-shire.‘ 
This trend was accelerated after the reforms of 1885 which 
precipitated the rise of the Crofters’ Party and the ultimate onset 
of conventional party politics in the Highlands in the 1890s, after 
the decline of the Crofters’ Party.’ 


Local Politics 

Fraser Mackintosh was born Charles Fraser in June 1828 at 
Dochnalurg, near Dochgarroch just to the south west of Inverness; 
his family were of the tacksmen class. He began his legal training 
in Inverness in 1842, attended the University of Edinburgh for a 
session in 1849, and began business on his own account in 
Inverness in 1853.*In 1857 he benefited from the will of his 
maternal uncle, one of the conditions of the legacy was his 
assumption of the surname Mackintosh. In a local context Fraser 
Mackintosh was a well known political operator. He had been a 
member of Inverness Town Council from 1857 to 1862. He had 
resigned his seat on the Council rather suddenly in 1862, alluding 
to the ‘gradual increase in his private business’. Part of this was 
his involvement in the improvement scheme which saw slum 
properties between Academy Street and Church Street in 
Inverness demolished to make way for a new street, Union Street, 
which added greatly to the prestige and self image of the town 
when it was completed in 1865. His colleagues in this worthy 
enterprise were two other local solicitors, Donald Davidson and 
Charles Rose and a civil engineer, George G. Mackay. Fraser 
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Mackintosh’s contribution to the development of the Highland 
metropolis also included the purchase of the estate of Drummond, 
most of which was sold in feus in the interests of suburban 
development. Fraser Mackintosh was successful enough to be able 
to retire from public business in 1867, and the occasion was 
marked by a civic dinner.’ 

He had been involved in two contested elections in the burghs 
in 1857 and 1859, a period of great confusion in national politics. 
The sitting member, Alexander Matheson of Ardross was 
challenged by Alexander Campbell of Monzie. Charles Fraser, as 
he was then, accompanied Campbell to the hustings, acted as his 
agent and professed himself to be a Conservative. The 1859 
election saw a repeat of the same contest and Fraser Mackintosh, 
as he was by then, remained ‘on the side of Mr Campbell’ at the 
nomination of the candidates.” He also supported Henry J. Baillie 
against George MacPherson Grant of Ballindalloch in Inverness- 
shire in 1865.'' To pursue this theme of his early Toryism, Fraser 
Mackintosh acted as the factor on the estates of the Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh, one of the most prominent Tories in the county of 
Inverness. These early manifestations of Toryism were to return to 
haunt Fraser Mackintosh at later points in his political career. 


The 1874 General Election 

In 1868 the sitting member for Ross-shire, Sir James Matheson, 
retired suddenly and his nephew, Alexander Matheson, replaced 
him as member for that county. This left a vacancy for the 
Inverness Burghs seat (which encompassed the Burghs of 
Inverness, Fortrose, Nairn and Forres), a vacancy which was filled 
by the unopposed return of Aneas Mackintosh of Raigmore. 
Fraser Mackintosh was taken by surprise by the speed of these 
events and his campaign to contest the seat was still-born.'* He was 
determined not to repeat the same mistake again and the political 
movements which led to his victory in the election of 1874 began 
in late 1873. Fraser Mackintosh presented himself to the 
constituency as a candidate free from the influence of the local 
cliques which, he claimed, had propelled Raigmore to power in 
1868. He had the support of the more radical of the local 
newspapers, The Inverness Advertiser, which described his 
appearance as ‘creditable’ and which immediately began the effort 
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to counter the accusations of his opponents that he was a Tory.” 
The principal new feature of politics at the election of 1874 was 
the secret ballot. Fraser Mackintosh argued that this gave the 
reformed electorate real independence for the first time. Fraser 
Mackintosh’s most extravagant support came from John 
Murdoch’s newly established newspaper, The Highlander. 
Murdoch, in his inimitable rhetorical style, flayed the ‘parcel of 
shopkeepers, sartorial bailies and the like’ who, he argued, 
controlled the political life of the constituency.'* Further, Murdoch 
approved of Fraser Mackintosh’s attitude to the Highlands: 


Apart altogether from his more political views, Mr Fraser 
Mackintosh has in a variety of ways, and over a long course of 
years, proved himself a real representative man as regards the 
Highlands and Highland capital. He has never sneered at 
Gaelic, at Highland sentiment or polity. On the contrary, he is a 
Highlander not only by blood but by feeling and sentiment." 


This clearly reflects Fraser Mackintosh’s most obvious public 
role at this point in his career, that of antiquarian and historian as 
well as his involvement in the establishment of the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness in 1871. 

Throughout the election campaign Fraser Mackintosh had to 
contend with two arguments. Firstly, the charge that he was a Tory 
in disguise, and, secondly, and perhaps more effectively, that his 
candidature merely divided the Liberal interest. This was the view 
taken by The Inverness Courier, the most Whiggish of the 
Inverness newspapers. The Courier could find nothing to 
complain of in Raigmore’s career as MP and it poured scorn on 
Fraser Mackintosh’s protestations of political independence, 
describing them as ‘so vague ... as to mean anything or nothing’."® 
There was little expectation in Inverness, or in Nairn, that Fraser 
Mackintosh was a serious candidate at this stage. There were 
accusations that Raigmore had not been the most active Member, 
but he had his defenders in the press in both towns.” 

When the election was called in January 1874 Fraser 
Mackintosh was caught by surprise in Algiers, the latest leg of a 
“grand tour’ he was undertaking after his retirement from the 
Mackintosh estates; indeed, he issued his election address from 
that city.'* The election campaign was novel for a number of 
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reasons; firstly, it was the first contested election in the Burghs 
since 1859; secondly, it was the first election since the passage of 
the ballot act of 1872. The presence of two Liberal candidates was 
not a particularly novel feature; there were eight double Liberal 
candidatures in Scotland at the election of 1874." 

The platform on which Fraser Mackintosh stood is worthy of 
some examination. Some of the more notable ideas included 
quinquennial parliaments (as opposed to the existing septennial 
arrangements), the assimilation of the county and burgh franchise 
(the burgh electorate had been enlarged by the Reform Act of 
1868, the county suffrage would remain unreformed until 1885); 
he advocated votes for female taxpayers (women were already 
enfranchised for School Board elections). He supported limited 
reform of the game laws, a key political question in Scotland in 
the 1860s and 1870s. In this area he supported reducing the 
protection given to ground game but he was not in favour of the 
total abolition of the game laws due to the importance of 
commercial sport to the Highland economy. He advocated 
improvements to the communications network through state 
control of the railways and extension of postal and telegraph 
facilities throughout the Highlands. The latter proposals sound 
rather prosaic but they would form one of the most continuous 
themes throughout Fraser Mackintosh’s political career. 

The two most prominent themes underlying Fraser 
Mackintosh’s campaign in 1874 were his political inexperience 
and his political independence. The two themes were related in 
that they were part of an attempt by Fraser Mackintosh to establish 
that he was untainted by party politics. He returned to these 
themes repeatedly. At a meeting in the Music Hall in Inverness in 
the course of the campaign he declared; ‘It is perfectly true that 
men can sit and take an independent position in Parliament 
without being slaves of either party. He went on to say: 


I say again, there is a great principle at stake in this election, that 
is whether you have not a right to return your own MP. The 
political life and independence in these burghs have been 
rendered worse ... the machinations of some few men have been 
able to keep the political life and independence down, they have 
not succeeded altogether in stifling your political liberty.” 
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At this stage, as in the previous Autumn, the Courier and the 
Nairnshire Telegraph derided these ideas. The latter paper 
referred to his address as ‘rash and crude’ and was confident that 
Raigmore would triumph.” The Courier was similarly dismissive 
of Fraser Mackintosh’s ideas and confident of his defeat.” Fraser 
Mackintosh, however, triumphed at the election with a majority of 
255 over Aneas W. Mackintosh of Raigmore, with Angus 
MacKintosh of Holme, the Conservative candidate, receiving only 
16 votes.” 

His opponents put Fraser Mackintosh’s victory down to the 
readiness with which he made promises to his constituents, in an 
effort to ‘ingratiate’ himself with the working classes.” The 
Courier, seeming to miss the point of reforming the franchise, 
remarked: 


The successful candidate, in fact, has been returned by the mass 
of the electors recently enfranchised, who wished to enjoy the 
luxury of returning a representative of themselves, a man of the 
people. 


A major factor in the victory was the efficient organisation of 
his campaign. The Courier made an important point when they 
commented in the aftermath of the election: ‘Speaking Gaelic, as 
most of them did, the canvassers found a direct way to the 
affections of a great number of the electors’. Fraser Mackintosh 
concentrated his attentions on the working class districts on the 
west side of the river where most of his supporters were to be 
found. It also seems clear that Fraser Mackintosh made moves 
towards courting the sizeable temperance vote in the Burghs. 

Fraser Mackintosh concluded his campaign with a speech from 
the window of the Royal Hotel to a boisterous crowd packed into 
Station Square. He declared: ‘I am an Inverness man. I am one of 
yourselves, I have no interest in going to Parliament, except to do 
the best for your interest”. Thus concluded the most bitterly 
fought election campaign that Inverness had seen since the late 
1850s. 


Charles Fraser Mackintosh in Parliament, 1874-1882. 
Fraser Mackintosh’s parliamentary career can be divided into four 
stages: the first from 1874 to 1882, the second dominated by the 
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Crofters’ Wars from 1882 to 1885, the third characterised by 
personal and general political realignment in 1886 and the fourth 
from the passage of the Crofters? Act down to his defeat in 1892. 
The first stage saw Fraser Mackintosh establish his parliamentary 
reputation, but can be treated as a preliminary to the later periods. 
Examination of three important issues can help us to understand 
some of the developments in the later part of his career. These 
issues are the Gaelic language, the Game Laws and the Irish Issue. 

Already well known for his advocacy of Gaelic before his entry 
to Parliament, through his historical work and his involvement in 
the establishment of the Gaelic Society of Inverness in 1871, he 
pursued this issue in Parliament in the 1870s. One historian has 
called him an ‘indefatigable campaigner’ for Gaelic in the 
schools.” The passage of the 1872 Education Act had given the 
Gaelic lobby a cause to campaign for and, in Charles Fraser 
Mackintosh, they had a man ideally suited to pursuing that 
campaign. Initial pressure was exerted by the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness and the most minimal of concessions had been granted. 
This was not enough to keep the Gaelic lobby at bay and the Privy 
Council organised an enquiry into the use of Gaelic in schools in 
1876. This enquiry revealed that there was a demand for Gaelic 
teaching in the insular areas and two further minimal concessions 
were granted by the government with their application still in the 
hands of the School Boards.” The government, however, were 
unwilling at this stage, to make it a special subject and thereby 
award special grants for its teaching.” Gaelic was eventually made 
a specific subject in 1885.” 

Fraser Mackintosh was, like many in this period, ‘utilitarian’ in 
his attitude to the revival of the language.*' This attitude was 
dominant among those campaigning for the establishment of a 
Chair of Celtic in the University of Edinburgh. They were in 
favour of the use of Gaelic as an educational tool to assist the 
linguistic development of Gaelic speaking children, and as a 
necessary skill for advanced philological and historical study. 
They were more circumspect on the issue of its rehabilitation as a 
living and developing language.” 

The Game Laws were one of the key political questions of the 
day in Scotland in the 1870s and had been the subject of a major 
parliamentary enquiry in 1872-73.” In the Lowlands it was largely 
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a grievance of tenant farmers unable to control the ravages of 
ground and winged game on their crops. It had been the basis of 
political campaigns by famous tenant farmers such as George 
Hope of Fenton Barns and William McCombie of Tillyfour in the 
1860s.* This aspect was present in the Highlands, but there was an 
extra element in the shape of the perception that commercial sport 
was a major prop of the Highland economy. This had been 
emphasised during the 1865 election in Inverness when George 
Macpherson Grant of Ballindalloch, owner of large sporting 
estates, stood as a Liberal candidate.” At this early stage in his 
political career this was the aspect which Fraser Mackintosh chose 
to emphasise and he did so with great clarity during the 1874 
campaign and would continue to do so throughout the 1870s. 

During a parliamentary debate Fraser Mackintosh pointed out 
the advantages, direct and indirect, of the Game Laws to the 
Highlands. Among the former were the increased rents which 
sporting tenants paid, as well as the boost to the rateable value of 
property. He went on to articulate some of the more indirect 
benefits: 


... Sportsmen going to the Highlands and spending large sums of 
money in our railways and steamers, and among our posting 
masters and merchants. In fact ... in Scotland alone, during the 
months of August, September and October, a sum of not less 
than £1,000,000 was spent on or in connection with game.” 


This was not an isolated statement. Examination of Fraser 
Mackintosh’s rhetoric in this period reveals many similar 
examples.” If modern economic historians have questioned the 
extent of commercial sport’s injections of cash into the Highland 
economy, there is no denying that it was a strong belief of Fraser 
Mackintosh and his contemporaries.** By the early 1880s Fraser 
Mackintosh’s views had developed as he became more interested 
in the land question in the Highlands. The Advertiser declared this 
to be an ‘agreeable process of conversion’. 

Given his actions in 1886 over Ireland it is important to examine 
Fraser Mackintosh’s views on this issue prior to that date. No-one 
who was remotely familiar with his rhetoric can have been 
surprised that he voted against Irish Home Rule. In his annual 
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speeches to his constituency in the late 1870s we can see very 
clear statements of his views on the matter. The late 1870s saw the 
Irish issue rise up the political agenda. An internal coup in the 
Irish Parliamentary Party saw Charles Stewart Parnell and Joseph 
Biggar rise to prominence and adopt disruptive tactics in 
parliament.” As early as 1876 Fraser Mackintosh contrasted the 
considerable attention given to Irish business in the House of 
Commons compared with the comparative neglect of Scottish 
issues.*' As the Irish MPs became more determined and more 
disruptive Fraser Mackintosh became more and more irritated 
with them.” In 1880, after the “New Departure’, where Parnell, 
John Dillon and Michael Davitt welded the causes of Irish 
nationalism and the land issue together, Fraser Mackintosh 
became almost apoplectic. Of the Irish nationalist MPs who had 
been returned in even greater numbers at the General Election of 
1880, he complained, ‘they have at the bottom the intention of 
dissevering themselves, if possible from this country and 
disintegrating the Empire’.* He did not doubt the reality of 
agrarian grievances in Ireland, but with the Irish Land War at its 
height, he declared; 


I could not for one moment say one single word with reference 
to the present state of Ireland except in condemnation ... the first 
duty of government as to Ireland is the preservation of order.“ 


At a meeting in Nairn in 1881 he condemned the Land League 
as ‘obnoxious’ and the ingratitude of the Irish in responding to 
‘that great remedial measure — the Land Act”. He was constantly 
at great pains to contrast the behaviour of the Irish tenants with 
that of the Highlanders despite the government’s lack of interest 
in them. He raised the prospect, if such neglect continued, that the 
‘members for the Highland counties will be exactly of the same 
class as are those for the great counties of Ireland 


The Crofters’ Wars, 1882-1885. 

These years were to form the peak of Fraser Mackintosh’s career. 
They saw his transformation from an Independent Liberal to a 
Crofter MP. This period also saw him serve on the Napier 
Commission, become involved in the HLLRA, and then become 
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disaffected from it, or it from him. He also switched parliamentary 
seats, moving to the Inverness County seat in 1885. 

Prior to the General Election of 1885 the crofters’ cause in 
Parliament was advocated by a small group of miscellaneous 
MPs, including Fraser Mackintosh, Dr Charles Cameron, MP for 
Glasgow and Donald MacFarlane, then sitting for the Irish seat of 
Carlow, but increasingly marginalised in Irish politics after the 
transformation of the Irish party by Parnell and Biggar.” Cameron 
was the proprietor of the North British Daily Mail which gave 
considerable space to crofting issues and was a well known 
advocate of the Disestablishment of the Church of Scotland.* So, 
even these early exponents of the crofters’ cause were a diverse 
group. 

The appointment of the Napier Commission in 1883 was the 
most important result of the activities of this small group. In 
November 1882 Fraser Mackintosh requested a Royal 
Commission to look into the grievances of the Highland crofters.” 
In early 1883 he wrote to Sir William Harcourt, the Home 
Secretary, pointing out that a wide constituency of opinion in the 
Highlands, and more widely throughout Scotland, was in favour 
of an enquiry. He attached to this letter a motion signed by 21 
MPs.” The government were reluctant to grant such a request as 
they did not want to create the impression that the crofter problem 
required special treatment. Harcourt, however, did not want to 
refuse on this occasion only to give in later. He was well aware of 
the political damage which would result from such vacillation. 
Harcourt announced to Parliament in March 1883 that a 
Commission would be appointed, his objective being to take the 
heat out of the developing crofter agitation.*' 

When the Commission was appointed Fraser Mackintosh joined 
Napier, Lochiel, Mackenzie of Gairloch, Professor Donald 
Mackinnon and Sheriff Alexander Nicloson as members of the 
Commission. Many thought this to be a landlord dominated body. 
Even Fraser Mackintosh, by virtue of his Lochardil, Drummond 
and Ballifeary lands near Inverness, was held to be a landowner. 
One historian has even referred to Fraser Mackintosh as a 
‘landlord nevertheless’.” The most noticeable feature of the 
membership of the Napier Commission was the antiquarian and 
philological bent of many of the members.” Fraser Mackintosh 
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has been described as the member of the Commission most 
favourably disposed to the crofters.* This is a difficult claim to 
substantiate, but from a preliminary examination of the line of 
questioning pursued by the different Commissioners it seems that 
in his questioning of landlords, factors and tenant farmers, he took 
a more strident line than the other commissioners. If one examines 
his questioning of William Gunn, factor on the Cromartie estate; 
George Malcolm, factor for Ellice of Invergarry and advocate of 
deer forests; John Peter, factor for Lord Lovat or James Mollison 
factor for Baillie of Dochfour, one can detect, even in the printed 
proceedings of the Commission, a more critical tone than his 
fellow Commissioners.* He was also an exponent of the ‘leading 
question’. Consider the following examples. He asked James 
Mollison; 


What I am speaking of is this, supposing it to have been 
ascertained that there 1s in this country additional land capable 
of being reclaimed, that could be given to crofters with some of 
their old lands attached to it, do you think, rather that it should 
be done, the people should be driven from the country?” 


Or consider the following question to Alexander MacDonald, 
who held the Tack of Ord in Strath, Skye; 


... you are no doubt aware that in almost every locality the 
people have been coming forward stating their grievances, and 
have very much concurred in what these grievances are. You are 
surely not going to say that these grievances of which they 
complain do not exist?” 


During the 1885 election campaign Fraser Mackintosh’s role as 
the ‘friend of the crofter’ on the Napier Commission was often 
raised and held to be in his favour. 

When the report of the Napier Commission was issued in the 
summer of 1884 Fraser Mackintosh appended a note of dissent to 
it. Lochiel and Mackenzie of Gairloch also did so but, arguably, 
Fraser Mackintosh’s short note struck at the most fundamental 
aspect of the Report. The substance of his note concerned 
Napter’s core idea that only crofters with land worth more than £6 
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per anum should benefit from security of tenure, he felt that would 
‘cut out ... many deserving crofters’. He was also opposed to the 
state assisting individuals to emigrate, he preferred family 
emigration, but his opposition to emigration ran deeper: 


Re-occupation by, and redistribution among, crofters and 
cottars of much land now used as large farms will be beneficial 
to the state, to the owner, and to the occupier. Until this is done, 
much as I deplore the present position of the congested districts, 
I must view with jealousy state aided emigration. " 





This put Fraser Mackintosh in a position much closer to that 
eventually adopted by the government in 1885-86, after they had 
rejected Napier’s ideas on the land issue as impractical. The 
Napier Commission Report is a much more wide ranging 
document than is often recognised, containing proposals on 
education, the administration of justice and communications. In 
the latter areas Fraser Mackintosh was responsible for drafting the 
final report.” Fraser Mackintosh was in no doubt as to the value of 
the evidence given to the Napier Commission. At the Dingwall 
Conference of the HLLRA, in September 1884, he remarked that 
the evidence showed ‘that in the whole history of Europe there has 
never been a people who have been so ill-used as the people of the 
North of Scotland had during the last 150 years’.” The precise 
nature of this claim may be questionable but the statement does 
graphically illustrate that despite the political marginalisation of 
the Report of the Napier Commission the evidence given by the 
Crofters had a considerable impact. 

The 1880s saw Fraser Mackintosh’s views on the land question 
become much more advanced. We have already noted a similar 
progression of views on the issue of sporting estates. He spoke at 
the second conference of the HLLRA in Portree in 1885. In his 
opening address of the 1885 campaign, speaking to his feuars at 
Drummond, he condemned the 1885 Crofters’ Bill as ‘entirely 
inadequate’ and went on to say: 


It did not recognise the expansion and enlargement of holdings; 
it did not give any compulsory powers to break up the large 
farms or deer forests to provide room for the people who were 
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overcrowded ... as a legislative measure for the material 
improvement of the Highland people, it was not worth the paper 
it was written on" 


The principal reason for this advancement in his views may 
have been the change in the constituency to which he was 
appealing; the radical and newly enfranchised crofters of the 
county rather than the citizens of the Burghs. Perhaps a less 
cynical view would be that he had undergone a genuine 
conversion based on his experience on the Napier Commission 
and his involvement with the HLLRA. 


Political Realignment, 1885-1886. 

These years were crucial in Fraser Mackintosh’s political career. 
Not only did he switch seats, change his party label twice, but he 
also witnessed the second great realignment of 19th Century 
politics, as the Liberal party disintegrated over the issue of Irish 
Home Rule. 

The 1885 General Election was a long drawn out affair. The 
Liberal government which had been in office since 1880 had lost 
power in June, but due to the passing of the Reform Act, and the 
need to prepare new electoral rolls, an election could not be held 
immediately. A ‘caretaker’ Conservative administration was 
formed to govern until the election could be held in late November 
and early December. Thus, there was almost five months for 
campaigning and three candidates in the field in Inverness-shire, 
including Fraser Mackintosh. Reginald MacLeod was the 
Conservative candidate, he was the heir to what was left of the 
MacLeod of MacLeod estates in Skye. After the election he went 
on to be a civil servant, eventually resigning his post as Under 
Secretary for Scotland to fight Inverness once again for the 
Conservatives in 1910.“ Kenneth Mackenzie of Gairloch was 
standing for the Liberals, he was a former colleague of Fraser 
Mackintosh on the Napier Commission and a landlord with a 
reputation for sympathy towards the crofters on his estate. He had 
fought the seat for the Liberals in 1880, losing to Lochiel. There 
was thorough condemnation of Fraser Mackintosh for switching 
seats and for potentially dividing the Liberal interest in the county. 
The Ross-shire Journal called his actions ‘shabby in the extreme’, 
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the Courier and even his traditional ally the Advertiser, 
deprecated his actions.” In this campaign, however, Fraser 
Mackintosh had a new supporter; Alexander Mackenzie, a close 
associate of Fraser Mackintosh, had begun his pro-crofter 
newspaper the Scottish Highlander in time for the beginning of 
the campaign. Mackenzie was assiduous in his defence of Fraser 
Mackintosh from the attacks from the other papers.“ Most of the 
comment on Fraser Mackintosh’s actions in this period have been 
rather bland, merely recording his change of seat without going 
into the reasons for it or the controversy which it aroused.” Even 
MacPhail, the most perceptive commentator on this period, 
merely remarked that ‘the shire constituency, with its larger 
number of crofter electors, would be a safer seat for him’. There 
may well be an important point behind this statement. Fraser 
Mackintosh’s political agenda was now dominated by the land 
issue. The Inverness burghs election of 1885 was dominated by 
the Church issue with the Free Church Constitutionalist and future 
Lord Chancellor, R.B. Finlay winning the seat. Fraser Mackintosh 
was an opponent of disestablishment, but from a straightforward 
Established Church point of view. He had never made much of the 
Church issue and the strength of the Free Church in Inverness may 
have told against him in the burgh election. Dis-establishement 
was the main issue in the country as a whole in the 1885 election.” 

There were two aspects of the controversy over his move to the 
county seat. Firstly his decision to leave the burghs enraged his 
supporters there. Secondly, Duncan Cameron of the Oban Times 
was already in the field as a crofter candidate in the county; 
Cameron had come forward in late 1884 to challenge Mackenzie 
and MacLeod, “landlords men” according to the Oban Times. It 
was clear that there was not room for two such candidates and 
Cameron had to be persuaded to withdraw. Some indication of the 
surprise which Fraser Mackintosh’s decision caused can be gained 
from the fact that as late as October 1884 he informed his burgh 
constituents ‘I do intend to claim your suffrages in the future.“ It 
seems that there was some preliminary correspondence between 
Fraser MacKintosh and his agent, Donald Reid, in early 1884 over 
the prospect of Fraser Mackintosh coming forward as a Liberal 
candidate in the County. The seat was thought to be up for grabs 
due to the pending retirement of Lochiel, the sitting Conservative 
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MP. This was published in August 1885 once the election 
campaign was underway and was open to several different 
interpretations. The Courier concluded that it demonstrated that 
Fraser Mackintosh was not asked to come forward and was only 
doing so now out of spite towards Mackenzie of Gairloch who 
seemed to have usurped him as the favoured Liberal candidate in 
the county.” The Scottish Highlander argued that Mackenzie’s 
acceptance of the Inverness Liberal candidature, after seeming to 
rule himself out of politics by declining the candidature for Ross- 
shire on the grounds of age, was an act of discourtesy to Fraser 
Mackintosh. Under the old franchise Fraser Mackintosh, 
according to the Scottish Highlander, would not have contested 
the election; under the extended franchise after the 1885 Act he 
did not feel so constrained.” Thus, it can be concluded that the 
extension of the franchise presented a political opportunity to 
Fraser Mackintosh and he saw himself as a more sympathetic 
candidate for the crofters than Mackenzie, who had failed to beat 
Lochiel in 1880. What is certainly clear is that Fraser Mackintosh 
was not trusted by many prominent Liberals in the constituency, 
the rapid advance of his views on the land question raised their 
suspicions and he was criticised for dividing the Liberal interest.” 

There was yet another dimension to the array of newspapers in 
Inverness by 1885. The Conservative interest had raised money 
for their own title the Northern Chronicle, which began 
publication in 1881. The Chronicle took a leading part in raising 
a series of allegations about Fraser Mackintosh. This was the first 
contested election Fraser Mackintosh had faced since 1874 and 
many of the old allegations cropped up once again. His Tory 
background in Inverness in the 1850s and his alleged membership 
of the Junior Carlton Club from 1864 to 1873 for example.” There 
were, however, a new and more dangerous group of allegations 
focusing on his activities as a factor. The Chronicle raised 
allegations about evictions at Alvie in Strathspey, about 
ageressive estate management at Lochend, outside Inverness, 
about the removal of tenants without compensation on the 
Mackintosh estates in Lochaber, and about his general political 
inconsistency and the apparent contradiction of a former factor 
standing as a crofter candidate.” This welter of allegation fuelled 
by a large body of anonymous correspondence in the newspapers 
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gave the campaign a keen edge.” The other candidates soon got in 
on the act, Kenneth Mackenzie, who had most to lose from Fraser 
Mackintosh’s presence, often accused him of conning the voters 
with lavish promises, vague generalities and an impractical policy 
on the land question. He attempted to discredit the notion of Fraser 
Mackintosh as a sincere friend of the crofters, remarking in the 
early stages of the campaign: 


Mr Fraser Mackintosh as a factor, and I as a proprietor, have 
both had to do with crofters; but so far as I can learn, his 
management was not of a type which could entitle him to be 
called a crofters’ friend.” 


Mackenzie constantly accused Fraser Mackintosh of doing no 
more than dividing the Liberal interest in the constituency. 


The Northern Chronicle and the Tories in the county sought to 
try and polarise the contest between Reginald MacLeod and 
Fraser Mackintosh.” In this strategy they had some considerable 
success. These tactical considerations should not blind us from the 
fact that the election was fought on the land issue and Fraser 
Mackintosh and his opponents fought energetic campaigns 
throughout the vast constituency. Fraser Mackintosh made clear in 
his election address, published in November, that this was the 
most important question. His policy was largely that of the 
HLLRA. He regarded the Liberals’ first Crofters’ Bill as 
‘valueless’ and advocated ‘security of tenure, fair rents, and 
compensation for improvements... free sale ... and the compulsory 
breaking up of deer forests and large farms’. He recommended 
government loans to help crofters stock their enlarged lands, and 
an Independent Land Court to implement these proposals.” In the 
prevailing political atmosphere this was the only sensible 
programme with which a Crofter candidate could approach the 
newly enlarged electorate of the county of Inverness. 


The result of the election was an emphatic victory for Fraser 
Mackintosh, who received 3555 votes, Reginald MacLeod was 
second with 2031 and Sir Kenneth Mackenzie third with 1897.” 
The novelty of the extended franchise produced a high turnout and 
massive enthusiasm for the political process. The result was 
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greeted with jubilation in the crofting districts. Copies of the 
Courier and the Advertiser were burnt in Skye, bonfires were lit, 
including one above Fasach in Glendale which would have been 
in full view of Dunvegan Castle.” Fraser Mackintosh was joined 
in parliament by three other Crofter MPs — Roderick MacDonald 
for Ross-shire, Gavin Clarke for Caithness and Donald 
MacFarlane for Argyll. The Courier predicted that the crofter 
members would achieve ‘infinitely little’ in parliament.*’ The 
electors of Sutherland, who preferred the Marquis of Stafford to 
Angus Sutherland, the crofter candidate, were condemned as a 
disgrace by Alexander Mackenzie in the Scottish Highlander.*' 


The wider political situation placed Fraser Mackintosh in an 
awkward position. The Irish issue dominated politics and Parnell 
had issued a manifesto encouraging the Irish community in Britain 
to vote Conservative as the best hope of progress on Irish Home 
Rule seemed to come from that direction. The result of the 
election gave the Liberals a simple majority over the 
Conservatives of 86 which was exactly balanced by the Irish 
nationalists. Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule caused the 
Irish to switch allegiance and he formed his third administration in 
January 1886. The two main issues which absorbed the legislative 
energy of the government were the Crofters’ Bill and the Irish 
Home Rule Bill. The government rammed the Crofters’ bill 
through the House of Commons and, much to the disappointment 
of the Crofter MPs, refused to accept any significant amendments. 
The basic reason for this was that every spare moment of 
parliamentary time was required for the Irish Home Rule Bill and 
the Land Purchase Bill which was to accompany it. The 1886 
Crofters’ Bill was firmly based on the Irish Land Act of 1881 and 
differed from the 1885 Bill only in the appointment of a Land 
Court and slightly stronger provisions for enlarging crofts.” The 
Crofters’ movement reacted with disappointment to the substance 
of the Bill and to the government’s method of forcing it through 
parliament. Fraser Mackintosh was no exception; in his election 
address in 1886 he remarked that the act was ‘inadequate’.® 
During the parliamentary debates he articulated the view that the 
Bill was incomplete and made worse by the government’s 
unwillingness to accept sensible amendments.“ 
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The party had divided in a most complex manner over Irish 
Home Rule. The split led radicals such as Joseph Chamberlain and 
Whigs such as Lord Hartington away from the Gladstonian 
Liberal party. The controversy turned on clause 24 of the Home 
Rule Bill which proposed the exclusion of the Irish members from 
Westminster. For Chamberlain, this aspect of the Bill threatened 
imperial unity.” The second problematic area was the proposal in 
the Land Purchase Bill to compensate Irish landowners for the 
loss of their land. This attracted much radical opposition on the 
grounds that it seemed anachronistic to compensate the people 
who seemed to be ‘largely responsible for Ireland’s agrarian 
problems’ and that the interests of British taxpayers ‘were being 
put at risk in order to finance a rescue operation for an unpopular 
landed chte" mr In the Highlands, MacFarlane in Argyll, Roderick 
MacDonald in Ross-shire, and John MacDonald Cameron in the 
Northern Burghs, all of whom supported Home Rule, opposed 
land purchase on these grounds.” Fraser Mackintosh opposed both 
Home Rule for Ireland and land purchase.’ We have already 
examined Fraser Mackintosh’s views on Ireland and it was not 
surprising that he was deeply worried about Imperial integrity.” 
He was not, however, an out and out ‘Unionist’, he was in favour 
of a scheme of ‘Home Rule all round’ which would bolster the 
unity of the ‘Three Kingdoms’ and the empire.” Indeed, Fraser 
Mackintosh appears as one of a wide range of Vice-Presidents of 
the Scottish Home Rule Association, which had been formed in 
1886 and was committed to Home Rule for Scotland within the 
context of the Union and the empire.’"’-Hanham, using Fraser 
Mackintosh as a specific example, refers to the SHRA as 


desiring to embarrass the Liberal leaders and of backing those 
Liberal Unionists who were willing to try a measure of 
devolution in Scotland, where it would be safe to make the 
experiment, but were opposed to what they considered 
Gladstone’s foolhardy Irish policy.” 


We do not know if Fraser Mackintosh was in attendance at any of 
the meetings held by Chamberlain or Hartington in their attempts 
to establish a Liberal Unionist grouping.” We do know, however, 
that he voted against the Home Rule Bill along with 93 other 
Liberals. Among Scottish MPs there were 23 Liberals who voted 
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against the Bill, they represented a broad section of the party and 
the Unionist/Gladstonian divide cut across the Radical/Whig 
divide. Staunch Whigs, like Rosebery and Elgin stayed with 
Gladstone and real radicals like J.B.Kinnear, the socialistic MP 
for East Fife, moved in a Unionist direction.” In the Highlands, 
Fraser Mackintosh’s successor in the Inverness burghs, R.B. 
Finlay, was a Unionist, as was the unpredictable member for 
Sutherland, the Marquis of Stafford.” Stafford had written to 
Blackie pointing out that Gladstone had ‘smashed the Liberal 
party and it would have been a very miserable and dishonest party 
if it had not been smashed’.* The complications of the Liberal 
split of 1886 were compounded by the fact that the party had not 
been wholly united before 1886, tensions had emerged over dis- 
establishment and labour representation for example.” 

The response in the constituency to Fraser Mackintosh’s actions 
was mixed but nobody can really have been surprised at them. 
Alexander MacKenzie declared that while he disagreed with 
Fraser Mackintosh over Ireland, the land issue was of paramount 
importance and he would support him on that basis.” With the 
actions of Fraser Mackintosh, the defeat of MacFarlane in Argyll 
by the Tory landlord, Malcolm of Poltalloch, and the hedging of 
Roderick MacDonald, the Chronicle was pleased with the 
Highland electorate, declaring that ‘a majority’ of Highland 
constituencies ‘declared for the maintenance of the British Empire 
and the protection under the Union Jack of Irish Protestants and 
loyal Catholics’.” 

With the electoral pact agreed by the Liberal Unionists and the 
Conservatives the only potential threat to Fraser Mackintosh at the 
1886 election could come from the Gladstonian Liberals, and they 
were well aware that although there was some dissatisfaction 
among crofters on the Irish issue, Fraser Mackintosh retained the 
confidence of his constituency on the land issue.'” In the event 
Fraser Mackintosh was returned unopposed, one of 11 
uncontested elections in Scotland in 1886.'"' The reference books 
inform us that he stood as a Crofter/Liberal Unionist.'” 


Political Twilight, 1886 to 1892. 
The Conservative victory at the 1886 General Election and their 
policy from then until they lost office in 1892 saw the land issue 
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slide down the political agenda. The government emphasised the 
development of the economy and the improvement of the 
transport infrastructure and communications network in the 
Highlands. These were initiatives which Fraser Mackintosh had 
always been broadly in favour of and it was not surprising that he 
supported the government on occasion, a fact which he did not 
deny. A further development in this period was the fracturing of 
the formerly highly disciplined Crofters’ movement. Fraser 
Mackintosh’s opposition to Irish Home Rule continued to cause 
problems for him as party political questions became increasingly 
more important in the Crofters’ Movement. These issues will be 
considered below in an attempt to provide some background to the 
election of 1892 when Fraser Mackintosh was opposed and 
ultimately defeated by another crofter candidate. 

The fracturing of the Crofters’ movement began at the annual 
Conference in 1886 which was held at Bonar Bridge, in 
Sutherland. A proposal to unite the various factions of the 
HLLRA proposed by Donald Murray of the London HLLRA and 
was opposed by the Sutherland HLLRA. The Bonar Bridge 
conference considered a wide range of party political questions, 
such as Disestablishment and Irish Home Rule, upon which the 
movement was hardly united. It has been argued that these party 
political questions had the result of casting Fraser Mackintosh into 
‘outer darkness’ as far as the Crofters’ movement was 
concerned.’ The newly formed Highland Land League was 
moribund for most of 1887, an important year for crofters as the 
work of the Crofters’? Commission gathered momentum. The 1887 
conference of the League was held at Oban and largely reflected 
the lack of activity since Bonar Bridge the preceding year. It was 
even reported that little had been done to carry out the union of the 
HLLRAs passed on that occasion. The 1888 conference saw 
considerable dis-satisfaction that the HLL was controlled from 
London and that it ill became an organisation which was 
supposedly in favour of Home Rule for Scotland not to hold more 
of its own meetings in the Highlands. There was also growing 
criticism of the Highland MPs’ growing intimacy with the 
Gladstonian Liberal Party: Fraser Mackintosh, of course, was 
immune from this accusation.” This period saw great pessimism 
among those who had been involved in the Crofters’ movement 
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since its origins In the 1880s. Many important figures from the 
early years of the struggle were distancing themselves from the 
movement, Fraser Mackintosh amongst them, but also such 
figures as John Murdoch, John Mackay, Hereford, Angus 
Sutherland and John MacDonald Cameron. The loss of these 
figures was lamented in organs such as the Scottish Highlander, 
and the blame was laid at the door of those who had introduced 
party political questions into the movement.'* The 1889 
conference took place in Stornoway and some progress was made 
in restoring the primacy of Highland issues and reducing London 
influence. The venue for the 1890 conference was Wick, partly in 
an attempt to reinvigorate the movement in Caithness and 
Sutherland.” The 9th Annual conference returned to Dingwall, 
where the HLLRA had met so successfully in 1884. This 
conference proved to be more discordant than the meetings at 
Stornoway or Wick and activists from Skye, led by Myles 
Macinnes, attacked Fraser Mackintosh, in his absence, for his 
Unionist perspective. Fraser Mackintosh was defended by Gavin 
Clark and by a number of correspondents to the Scottish 
Highlander in the succeeding weeks. The result of this activity 
was the formation of a breakaway Highland Land League in 
Inverness-shire led by Myles Macinnes and John Macleod, 
Gartymore.''’ It was this organisation which was used to promote 
a contest with Fraser Mackintosh at the 1892 election. 

Fraser Mackintosh’s own activities in this period also 
contributed to his political demise. In the aftermath of his vote 
against Irish home rule he resorted to increasingly implausible 
tergiversation on this matter, leading to his growing unpopularity 
with important elements of the Crofters’ movement, especially in 
Skye. At Portree in 1886 he attempted to argue that the reason he 
had voted against Irish Home Rule was in order to retain the Irish 
MPs at Westminster, as they had been the most faithful supporters 
of the crofters; ‘Do you think the Englishman would give us the 
Crofters’ Bill unless we had the Irishmen at our backs?’, he asked. 
This did not cut much ice in Skye which was solidly in favour of 
Irish home rule, witness the reception given to Michael Davitt the 
following Spring, and J.G.Mackay, the Portree merchant and 
leading member of the HLLRA, responded to Fraser Mackintosh 
by pointing out: 
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Mr Fraser Mackintosh has admitted that the Irish members were 
the best friends of the Highland people. Is he going to reward 
them by denying them justice?" 


Disillusionment with the direction which the Crofters’ 
movement was taking and poor health combined to induce Fraser 
Mackintosh to announce his retirement in April 1887.'° A period 
of uncertainty followed as to who was the best candidate to 
succeed him in the interests of the Crofters’ movement. Donald | 
MacFarlane, who had been defeated in Argyll in 1886, came 

: 
, 
| 








forward as a candidate, as did Alexander Mackenzie, the 
proprietor of the Scottish Highlander, and Gilbert Beith who had 
opposed R.B. Finlay in the Inverness Burghs in 1885." In March 
1889 the Northern Chronicle suggested that Fraser Mackintosh 
should reconsider his retirement and come forward in the Tory- 
Unionist interest. The Scottish Highlander confidently stated that 
‘on no considerations whatever, personal or political, will Mr 
Fraser Mackintosh stand for re-election.’''’ Reports of his health 
improved in 1888 and he steadily became more active in politics 
again.'! 

April and May 1889 saw a series of articles by Fraser 
Mackintosh on ‘Opening Up the Highlands’ appear in the Scottish 
Highlander. The ideas expressed in these articles about transport, 
industrial development and colonisation chimed closely with the 
thinking of the Conservative government of the day.' In a further 
series of articles later m the year, Fraser Mackintosh reviewed a 
number of controversial political issues which he had encountered 
during his career, under the heading of ‘Legislative Measures 
Recent and Prospective’; these included electoral registration, 
government funding for the Highlands, free education, the 
duration of parliaments, local government and land purchase. In 
considering the topic of land purchase Fraser Mackintosh was 
once again close to Conservative thinking on the subject, 
remarking that it would ‘enhance the stability of the state’ and that 
without it there would be ‘no peace or settlement’ in the 
Highlands." This is, perhaps, an important theme in Fraser 
Mackintosh’s later rhetoric, he tended to emphasise the value of 
reform for the restoration of peace and stability rather than in the 
interests of justice or the settlement of grievances. A third series 
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of articles, on the ‘Deer Forest Question’ published in 1891, was 
more radical and demonstrated how far Fraser Mackintosh had 
come on this issue since the 1870s. He emphasised the 
anachronistic nature of commercial sport, its exclusive use of 
land, the restriction of access to mountains which it engendered, 
the damage done by game to crops, and the advance of deer forests 
from mountain and muir to agricultural land. Even in this context, 
however, Fraser Mackintosh was as concerned by the fact that the 
‘alarming growth’ of deer forests could provide a pretext for an 
attack on landownership by a ‘strong and democratic 
government’, as he was that deer forests encroached on land that 
could potentially be used by crofters or other agriculturalists. ''* 
This increasing journalistic activity presaged the moment when 
Fraser Mackintosh re-entered the political fray. In the absence of 
personal correspondence we cannot say what his motives for this 
move were, nor whether he acted enthusiastically or reluctantly. 
He may have been motivated by the continuing muddle among the 
prospective Crofter candidates for the county. In June 1890 
MacFarlane had decided to contest Argyll once again and in 
December of the same year Alexander Mackenzie announced his 
decision not to stand. His publicly announced reasons for this 
decision had a disingenuous ring about them. He claimed that the 
current state of the House of Commons, with the Irish party in 
tatters over the Parnell divorce, meant that a Liberal majority was 
unlikely at the next election and that his efforts to ‘effectually 
serve my fellow countrymen in the House of Commons would be 
of comparatively little use’. His retiral was the signal for Fraser 
Mackintosh to re-enter the fray. We might speculate that 
Mackenzie, not a wealthy man, did not relish the expense of a 
contest nor the prospect of unpaid service as an MP.'’ This was 
not a popular decision in Skye, where the Glendale crofters met to 
resolve that they could not support Fraser Mackintosh because of 
his record of voting with the Tories since 1886. On this occasion, 
however, John Macpherson, in many ways the conscience of the 
Crofters’ movement, argued that Fraser Mackintosh should be 
supported on account of his consistent support for the cause of the 
crofters. Mackenzie responded to this resolution by suggesting 
that Fraser Mackintosh had only agreed to come forward again 
after he had retired and that they would not have opposed each 
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other.'” Fraser Mackintosh’s return to the political fray was 
welcomed by the Northern Chronicle, the Unionist newspaper in 
Inverness, which had earlier called for his return to end the 
political confusion in the County. The Chronicle lauded Fraser 
Mackintosh’s virtues 


a genuine Celt, a sound Unionist, and a supporter of a National 
Recognition of religion ... He is infinitely preferable to the many 
strangers who in these latter days, carpet bag in hand, so 
profusively tender their services to constituencies which are 
often taken in by their lavish promises and pledges." 


These factors combined to produce a challenge to Fraser 
Mackintosh at the 1892 election in the shape of Dr Donald 
MacGregor. MacGregor had been adopted for the Inverness 
Burgh seat in November 1890 in opposition to the Liberal 
Unionist sitting MP, R.B. Finlay. When he stood down from the 
candidature in the Burghs he was replaced by Gilbert Beith who 
had been a prospective candidate in the County. MacGregor’s 
candidature was supported by a faction of the Land League led by 
John Mackenzie and Myles Macinnes who were strongly opposed 
to Fraser Mackintosh. They toured the long island detailing the 
reasons for opposing Fraser Mackintosh. Their activities were 
condemned by Alexander Mackenzie who labelled them the 
‘Portree clique’ and their activities led to the resignation of the 
President of the Skye Land League, Archibald MacDonald, 
Garafad, who informed Macinnes that he 


could not be party to the proceedings of such an insignificant 
coterie condemning the sitting member and foisting on the 
constituency an unknown nominee of their own. A more 
despotic action an eastern potentate could not be guilty of" 


MacGregor explained his entry to the polls with reference to 
Fraser Mackintosh’s support for the Conservative government.’”’ 
The campaign, although keen, never reached the same heights as 
the famous campaign of 1885, this was as Alexander Mackenzie 
had predicted." When the election result was announced there 
was some surprise at the outcome which saw MacGregor record a 
victory with 3035 votes compared with Fraser Mackintosh’s 
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2706.'° The turnout was substantially lower, and MacGregor’s 
winning total in the two sided contest was almost 500 fewer than 
Fraser Mackintosh’s winning total in the three cornered contest of 
1885. 

One commentator has ascribed the victory to Fraser 
Mackintosh’s absence from the House of Commons and the 
constituency between 1886 and 1892. This claim, however, is 
unsubstantiated.’ The local press put the defeat down to the 
religious feeling aroused over the Home Rule and 
Disestablishment issues.” Outside the Highlands there was 
general criticism of the crofters’ ingratitude in their desertion of 
Fraser Mackintosh who was perceived as their most genuine 
representative over a long period.'* The Scotsman’s praise for 
Fraser Mackintosh in defeat, which contrasts strongly with earlier 
criticism of him, can be put down to that newspaper’s consistent 
unionism from 1886.'” 


Conclusion: A Crofters’ Party? 

Fraser Mackintosh went through a number of apparent political 
identities during his career. On some issues, such as the land issue 
or the game issue, his views underwent a considerable 
transformation over the course of his career. On other issues he 
remained remarkably consistent, these included issues such as 
Disestablishment, which he consistently opposed. Another 
important and consistent theme running through Fraser 
Mackintosh’s career was that of imperialism. In 1884 he remarked 
in the course of a speech in Inverness that ‘it has been intended by 
providence that this country should take a very important role in 
the civilisation of the world It was his belief in the integrity of 
the Empire which caused him to oppose Irish Home Rule in 1886. 
He was typical of his period, however, in that he saw no 
contradiction between a Scottish national identity, Britishness and 
Imperialism." In one of his final public speeches, to the Annual 
Assembly of the Gaelic Society of Inverness in 1897, he 
compared the Gaelic and Celtic Societies round the world to 
‘colonies and dependencies owing allegiance to Queen 
Victoria.” 

Fraser Mackintosh was also something of a political outsider, 
never at his happiest in a recognisable political grouping. His 
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emphasis on his ‘independence’ in 1874 was a successful use of 
that tactic. His reluctance to become a political insider probably 
contributed to his demise in 1892. By then he was distanced from 
the Crofters’ Movement but never really accepted by the Unionist 
coalition.'” | 

A final concluding point can be made by comparing him to the 
other Crofter MPs, once again this serves to emphasise his 
individuality and the diversity of the group of Crofter MPs. His 
attitude on Home Rule was very different from that of 
MacFarlane, although it is important not to characterise 
MacFarlane as a Parnellite nationalist. In his election address of 
1886, issued albeit when he was fighting for his political life 
against Malcolm of Poltalloch, he outlined his support for Home 
Rule in the context of the unity of the United Kingdom and 
referred to the ‘complete supremacy of the United Kingdom." 
Fraser Mackintosh can also be contrasted with Angus Sutherland 
in terms of their comparative relationship with the crofting 
community. It is fair to say that Fraser Mackintosh discovered the 
crofting community late in life. His background in the Highlands, 
as we have noted, was from the tacksman class and his career was 
mostly spent in the urban politics of Inverness and as a factor. 
Sutherland, by contrast, was firmly rooted in the crofting 
community, he had been born in Helmsdale, Sutherland in 1848 
and was educated in the parish school. Sutherland’s later career is 
interesting in that he resigned his seat to become a government 
official in 1896; serving as the President of the Fishery Board for 
Scotland and on the Congested Districts Board and the Royal 
Commission on Congestion in Ireland, receiving a Knighthood for 
his services in 1907. Sutherland’s early sympathy for small 
tenants was not sustained during his later career.” Fraser 
Mackintosh’s Imperialism and Unionism set him apart from 
Gavin B. Clark, MP for Caithness. Clark was deeply opposed to 
the imperial mission and expressed his opposition in writing in a 
series of pamphlets over a twenty year period. His opposition to 
the Boer War effectively ended his political career at the 1900 
election when the Caithness Liberal Association refused to adopt 
him as a candidate and he was defeated by a Liberal Imperialist." 
He was the most left wing of the Crofter MPs, being involved in 
socialist organisations in London in the early 1880s and his last 
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act was to stand as a Labour candidate in Glasgow Cathcart in the 
1918 election." His ideas on the land question were probably the 
most advanced of all the crofter MPs; he advocated land 
nationalisation.’ His close and long-standing connections with 
the Highlands, although not with the crofting community, contrast 
with Roderick MacDonald or Donald MacGregor who were 
accused of being ‘carpet baggers’. MacDonald was probably the 
least voluble of the Crofter MPs and probably also the most 
prosperous, his independent income earned from his coroners 
practice in London amounted to £1600 per year, and he left an 
estate of £24,000 on his death in 1894. He was perhaps the classic 
example of the ‘urban Gael’, being born in Skye but becoming 
politically active through the London HLLRA in the early 1880s. 

There was a tendency in reviews of his career and in obituaries 
to resolve the apparent inconsistencies of Fraser Mackintosh’s 
politics by noting that whatever his views on party political 
questions he had always been a loyal servant of the Highlands.'* 
It might be argued, in final conclusion, that Fraser Mackintosh 
developed a view of the Highland land issue, expressed most 
clearly in his later career, which emphasised the need for 
peaceable settlement of grievances and the restoration of amicable 
relations between crofters and landowners above a recognition of 
the continuing problems which crofters faced. 
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Along with the requisition, I have with equal feelings of gratitude, received very 
cordial offers of support from many others — offers, which looking to the number 
and influence of the parties, and considering that my name was only before the 
constituency for three days, might well justify me were I to accept of the invitation. 

Apart from the great personal compliment paid to me, I welcome this 
spontaneous movement on the part of the people as evidence of their 
determination, now that they have the power, to exercise the undoubted right of 
selecting themselves a Representative from among their own number, instead of, 
as has hitherto been too often the case, submitting to the dictation of a party. 

Owing to my having been abroad when the sitting Member announced his 
intended retirement: and in consequence of then not knowing of the existence of 
any intention of bringing me forward, it appears that many of my intimate and 
personal friends have pledged themselves to support Raigmore, whose appearance 
in the field seems (by arrangement, I presume) to have been simultaneous with the 
present member’s public announcement. 

These gentlemen have intimated that had they not committed themselves, they 
would have cordially supported my candidature by their votes and influence. Their 
support, I need hardly say, I would have been proud to receive, but their opposition 
I fear might prove a source of mutual embarrassment in our subsequent 
intercourse. Rather than place these friends in the anomalous position of having to 
vote against the candidate whom, but for the circumstances to which I have 
alluded, they would have supported, | am constrained, though reluctantly, to 
announce that | feel it would be improvident for me to come forward on the present 
occasion. In making this announcement, however, I venture to express a hope that 
on a future occasion circumstances may be such as shall warrant me in placing my 
services at your disposal. 

[ have considered it my duty to lose not a post in replying to the Requisition 
addressed to me, in order, so far as les in my power, to save the Burghs the 
annoyance attendant on a contested election. 

In conclusion, I desire again to say how conscious I am of the very high honour 
done me. 


2 General Election, 1874. 
[Inverness Courier, 29 January 1874| 


Algiers, January 26th 1874. 


GENTLEMEN, I have just received intelligence of the immediate dissolution of 
the present Parliament. 

I hasten to fulfil the pledge made to you in August last, by placing myself at 
your disposal for the honour of representing these Burghs in the next Parliament. 

At present I need only say that my opinions on public questions are the same as 
those I had the privilege of expressing at various meetings of the constituency held 
in different Burghs in August and September last. | am an independent Liberal in 
politics and will give a general support to Mr Gladstone’s government. 

I expect to be among you in the constituency in a few days, when I shall have 
much pleasure in waiting on the electors and giving further expression to my views 
on public questions. 
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Should you do me the honour of electing me to the position to which I aspire, I 
shall, to the utmost of my ability, and in a faithful and conscientious manner, 
endeavour to discharge the important duties devolving on the Representative of 
these Burghs in Parliament, so as to promote the well being and prosperity of this 
constituency, and the best interests of the country generally. 


3 [Inverness Courier, 12 February, 1874] 


Inverness, February 9th 1874. 


GENTLEMEN, The triumphant majority by which you have honoured me with 
your confidence, and secured my election as your Representative in Parliament, 
proves, what was never doubted by yourselves or by me, that the voice of the 
people, fairly and freely polled out, would be found to declare in the most 
unmistakable manner that the Independent Liberal cause commanded the majority 
of your suffrages. 

The result of the present contest is decisive evidence of your having exercised 
your rights under the system of voting by ballot and ought to convince our 
opponents that the freedom and independence of the Burghs is no longer to be 
stifled or tampered with by these powerful local influences, which until now have 
controlled your representation. 

The contest having necessarily been a keen one, it is my earnest desire that any 
feeling which has prevailed may now be allayed, and that those who have been my 
opponents, will unite in working together for the general interests of the Burghs. 

I am proud to think that the independence now expressed is represented in my 
person, and I return to you, and especially to those among you who have so greatly 
exerted yourselves in my favour, my sincere and heartfelt thanks. 


4 General Election 1880. 
[Inverness Courier, 18 March, 1880) 


London, 9th March 1880. 


GENTLEMEN, It having been officially announced that the present Parliament is 
to be dissolved at Easter, and a new one immediately summoned, | beg to solicit 
the renewal of your suffrages. 

Having within the four Burghs for the last six years annually addressed you in 
explanation of my views, receiving on every occasion unanimous votes of 
confidence, I consider it unnecessary at present to enter into these in any detail. 

With regard to our foreign policy, I would desire to see, if possible, all parties 
united, but in many of the steps taken by government there has been much to regret 
and condemn. 

The time of Parliament in recent years has been so much occupied with foreign 
questions, that important subjects connected with home affairs have been 
neglected. | am in favour of shortening the duration of Parliaments, of strict 
economy in financial affairs, of the assimilation of the county with the Burgh 
franchise, and of a redistribution of seats. In reference to the latter, taking either 
population or taxation as a basis, Scotland is entitled to additional representation, 
and this, at the proper time, I should strenuously urge. 
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The abolition of hypothec has almost been accomplished. I desire to see the laws 
applicable to ground game still further modified, entail abolished, succession to 
real estate in case of intestacy placed on the same footing as personalty, and 
considerable alterations effected in the constitution and administration of the Poor 
Law in Scotland. Recognising the great benefits already conferred by the 
Education Act and likely to arise in the matter of elementary education, | would 
wish secondary education in Scotland to be dealt with in a broad and enlightened 
spirit. 

All matters of interest to the Highlands generally, and local requirements in 
particular, would have, as formerly, my closest attention. 


5 General Election, 1885. 
[Scottish Highlander, 20 November, 1885] 


November 1885. 


GENTLEMEN, within the past few months I have had the pleasure of meeting the 
great majority of you in Public Meetings and otherwise, but the near approach of 
the General Election makes it incumbent upon me to address you in this form. 

For many years I have taken a considerable interest in questions affecting the 
welfare of the Highland people, more especially in that which most nearly affects 
them, viz, the land question. When, therefore, by the Reform Act of 1884, the 
small tenants, cottars and farm servants of the Highlands were enfranchised, and 
the constituency of the County of Inverness increased to five times its previous 
number, a general desire was expressed that I become a candidate for my native 
county, and I was invited by many of you to contest it. It is in response to that 
invitation that [ am now before you. 

During the thirteen years I have been in Parliament I have, while acting with the 
Advanced Section of the Liberal Party, given a steady but independent support to 
the leaders of the Party, both in office and in opposition. In all questions affecting 
the welfare of the Highlands, however, and especially on the Land Question, I have 
for years held myself free from party ties, and I have made it my first duty to 
advocate the claims of my fellow Highlanders. 

The first and most important duty of the new House of Commons will be that of 
dealing with the question of Land Law Reform. I have for years past taken an 
active part in the public discussion of this question. I am in favour of a measure 
which will give small tenants security of tenure, fair rents, and compensation for 
improvements, without these restricting and irritant clauses which made the 
Crofters’ Bill of the late government almost valueless. I am also in favour of free 
sale — that 1s of tenants having conferred upon them the privilege of selling their 
tenant right; and of the compulsory breaking up of deer forests and large farms — 
agricultural and pastoral — and the apportionment among the people of all such 
parts thereof as can be used advantageously for cultivation or pasture. To enable 
the crofters and others, who may in this way obtain enlarged or new holdings, to 
stock their lands, | am in favour of a measure which will enable them to obtain 
from government directly, and not through landlords, or others who may have an 
adverse interest, loans of money on easy terms, as to interest and repayment, for 
this purpose. 
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I am fully convinced that an Independent Land Court, specially appointed for 
the purpose, is the only method by which these reforms can be effectually carried 
out. In the meantime, | will press for a measure suspending the power of eviction 
by landlords. 

I am in favour of a comprehensive scheme of Local Government Reform for 
general county purposes, but feel convinced that Boards of this nature will be quite 
inadequate to deal with the land question in the Highlands. Proposals to transfer 
the settlement of this question to Local Government Boards, would appear to be 
merely a convenient way of shifting its settlement from Parliament to a body in no 
way so well fitted to dispose of it as the legislature itself. 

The Game Laws ought to be amended as to secure to all occupants of land the 
inalienable right of destroying wild animals, whether deer, or ground, or winged 
game, found upon their arable land, or on the pasture land contiguous to it. 

The proceedings of the recent Registration Courts show that the basis of the 
suffrage bill is still unsatisfactory. When the Reform Bill was first before 
Parliament, [ advocated, though unsuccessfully, the repeal of the provision in the 
Act of 1868, which requires the payment of poor rates by the poorer classes as a 
qualification for the franchise. I am now satisfied that not only ought this 
qualification to be abolished, but the true basis of Electoral Rights 1s Manhood 
Suffrage. I have always voted in favour of the Bill for conferring the franchise on 
Female Householders. [ am also in favour of shortening the duration of 
Parliaments. The laws affecting the Registration of Voters should be so amended 
as to secure that all qualified persons should have the right to vote without being 
put to the expense now entailed upon them in proving their claims at Registration 
Courts. 

The administration of justice in the Highlands received very careful attention 
from the Crofter Commission. The Commission recommended that Sheriff 
Substitutes in the Highlands should be as far as possible made free of local 
influences, and that Procurators-Fiscal and Sheriff Clerks should be prohibited 
from performing any other business than that connected with their judicial offices, 
either in the counties in which they hold office, or elsewhere. With these 
recommendations I entirely concur, and I will advocate such other changes as may 
be necessary to secure even-handed justice to the poor as well as to the rich. The 
double Sheriffship in the Counties constitutes an unnecessary burden upon the 
country, and is, in many instances, pernicious in its effects, and ought to be 
abolished. The Lord Advocate for Scotland should be restricted to the performance 
of purely legal business, as is the case with the Attorney-Generals in England and 
Ireland, and all other Scottish business should be placed under the administration 
of the Secretary of State for Scotland. 

The recommendations of the Crofters Commission on the subject of the 
development of fisheries, and the establishment of harbours on the West Coast of 
Scotland should receive immediate attention from government, and I shall do my 
utmost to get them carried into effect. The administration of the Post Office, as it 
effects the Highlands, is unsatisfactory, and I am of opinion that the Department of 
the Public Service should not be looked to as a source of Imperial Revenue, until 
every district in the Highlands and Islands has a daily delivery of letters. 

I am opposed to the Disestablishment of the Church and I hail with satisfaction 
the declaration of Mr Gladstone that the question is not at present within the range 
of practical politics. 
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Unenclosed waste lands, and our Scottish moors and mountains generally 
should be open to the public and | am prepared to vote for Professor Bryce's 
Access to Mountains Bill, or any similar Bill which aims at the securing of this 
end. 

Salmon found in arms of the sea, estuaries of rivers and in all navigable waters 
are, In my opinion, the inalienable right of the people, and I am prepared to support 
a measure for the restoring of this right, of which the public has been improperly 
deprived. 

During the last Parliament, | was one of the promoters of a Bill making 
provision for free education in Scotland — a measure which is now accepted as part 
of the Liberal programme. The adoption of this measure will necessarily involve 
the placing of denominational schools in the same position as Board schools. 

If you now do me the honour to return me as your Representative in Parliament, 
I shall continue, as in the past, to maintain the rights and advocate the interests of 
the people of the Highlands, and to give as I have always done, a steady but 
independent support to all truly Liberal measures. 


6 General Election, 1886. 
[Jnverness Courier, 29 June, 1886] 


London, 18th June 1886. 


GENTLEMEN, Her Majesty’s Government having intimated that the present 
Parliament is to be immediately dissolved, I beg to offer myself for re-election as 
your Representative in Parliament. 

The time which has elapsed since I last addressed you as a candidate for your 
suffrages is so short that it is needless to trouble you with a lengthened exposition 
of my views. 

On the questions of County Government, Education, and the Electoral Suffrage, 
| need only refer you to my Address of 17th November last. On the question of 
Land Law Reform a similar reference might suffice but for the fact that, during the 
short existence of the present Parliament, a Crofters’ Bill has been passed into law, 
thereby securing the first instalment of reform. | regard that bill as quite 
inadequate. It will be the duty of the Crofter representatives in the new Parliament, 
when elected, returns to the consideration of the subject and the result, I trust, will 
be the concession of the Amendments on the Crofters’ Bill moved by the 
representatives of the Highlands. 

Repeated attempts were made during the present Parliament to obtain an enquiry 
into the administration of justice in this county, but, so far, without success. | trust 
that in the new Parliament these efforts will be crowned with success. 

With regard to the administration of justice generally, 1 adhere to the opinions 
expressed in my address of November that Sheriff Substitutes in the Highlands 
should be independent of local influence; that Procurators Fiscal and Sheriff s 
Clerks should be prohibited from performing any other business than that of their 
judicial office, that the double Sheriffship in Counties should be abolished; and 
that the Lord Advocate for Scotland should be restricted to the performance of 
strictly legal business. | am also of the opinion that in filling up judicial offices in 
the Highlands, gentlemen should be selected who are familiar with the habits, 
language and modes of thought of the people. 
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On the question of Home Rule, which has come into such prominence during 
the present parliament, | am in favour of a comprehensive measure of National 
Government for each part of the United Kingdom, and I am of opinion that such a 
measure can be framed without doing violence to our present institutions. While, 
however, I am in favour of the most comprehensive measure of Home Rule which 
does not interfere with the unity of the Empire, I cannot give my support to any 
measures which, like the government of Ireland Bill, recently rejected by the 
House of Commons, and the other Bill regarding land purchase in Ireland, which 
was declared to be inseparable from it, tend to disintegrate the United Kingdom, 
and, while affecting, to be final, settle nothing. 

If again returned as your Representative, | shall do my utmost to faithfully 
represent your views, and advocate your interests and those of the Highland People 
generally. 


7 General Election, 1892. 
[Scottish Highlander, 7 July, 1892] 


Inverness, 30th June 1892. 


GENTLEMEN, Parliament having now been dissolved, I have the pleasure of 
asking you to return me for the third time as your Representative in the House of 
Commons. 

l appealed to you in the year 1885 as an Independent Candidate and an 
exponent, primarily, of all questions relating to, and in the interests of, the County 
of Inverness. 

Since I was first returned as your Representative, a substantial instalment of 
land legislation has been obtained by the passing of the Crofters’ Act. That Act, 
however, is very defective and the amendments which the Highland members in 
1886 attempted to ingraft upon it, such as the inclusion of leaseholders, fullest 
facilities for the enlargement of existing holdings, the creation of new holdings, 
Government assistance towards the stocking of such new and extended holdings, 
should no longer be withheld. 

The condition of the cottar and fishermen class has always had my warm 
sympathy. The success of the Allotments Act in England has prompted me to make 
an urgent appeal to the Government, as far back as November 1891, suggesting 
that a similar measure should be introduced for the amelioration of the cottars and 
fishermen of Scotland, by giving facilities for the acquisition of land and rights of 
foreshores. By applying the English Act, with its comprehensive powers, to 
Scotland, Government has passed a measure which, through the instrumentality of 
the County Councils, enables even the poorest cottar to be no longer a burden upon 
the crofter, but to acquire, for the first time, on easy and equitable terms, a 
substantial interest in his native soil. 

I have also been able to accomplish something in the way of increased Postal, 
Telegraph and steamer facilities in the County, so that Inverness-shire is now 
generally admitted to be the best served in the North. The extension of the West 
Highland Railway from Fort William to Mallaig is now assured, and the 
substantial assistance thereto by government is largely owing to my exertions 
during the past three years. 
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On the subject of Deer Forests, Game Laws, Rights of Salmon Fishings in 
estuaries and arms of the sea, and the administration of justice in the Highlands, 
my views as set forth in my address in 1885, remain unchanged. 

I am now, as I have always been, opposed to the Disestablishment of the 
Scottish Church, but looking to its condition, in the Highlands especially, I think 
every effort should be made to reunite the great Presbyterian bodies upon 
Reformation principles, and such an effort will receive my warmest support. 

I opposed the Irish Home Rule Bill of 1886 because of the exclusion of the Irish 
representation and otherwise, its conditions were incompatible with the continued 
integrity of the British Empire and the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. At 
the same time, looking to the fact that the duties falling to be performed by the 
Imperial Parliament are getting yearly more numerous, while the time is fixed and 
limited, it has become obvious that a scheme of devolution by the Imperial 
Parliament upon local assemblies, of business exclusively relating to each 
kingdom, subject always to the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, must be 
passed. 

If again returned to Parliament, 1 shall continue to advocate all truly Liberal 
measures, especially those intended for the benefit of the Highlands and Islands by 
whatever party they are introduced. 











GAELIC SONG AND THE DANCE 
Dr. JOHN MACINNES 
15th November 1996 


In the paper “The Choral Tradition in Scottish Gaelic Songs”, 
published in Vol. 46 (1969-70) of the Transactions of this Society, 
and in some other articles,’ I suggested that one of the strains in 
the corpus of song that has survived, generally speaking, as òrain- 
luaidh, waulking-songs, could be connected with the dance. In 
this paper, I should like to go over some of this ground again in 
the light of my subsequent researches. I cannot claim that I have 
now proved the case conclusively, but I believe there is further 
evidence to be considered in addition to what I have already 
adduced. But I would like to emphasise that it 1s very much a 
survey of work in progress. 

First, however, let me draw attention to what might be criticised 
as the weakest link in the chain of argument. As | admitted in “The 
Choral Tradition”, there seemed to be little or no evidence from 
Gaelic tradition of the existence of a dance-song complex which 
we could tie directly to the waulking-songs. There are, of course, 
other connections between song and dance, as in the puirt-a-beul, 
and I shall discuss these later. 

The idea that the waulking-songs, which are essentially choral 
in structure, might be linked with dance was in fact derived from 
reading nineteenth and early twentieth century scholars who 
subscribed to the theory that the Ballad — Scottish, English, 
German, Scandinavian, and so on — came ultimately from the 
medieval French carole. The outline of that theory can be stated 
somewhat as follows. This term carole, from which we have 
English “carol”, signified a dance-song and such dance-songs 
were supposed to have functioned in the celebration of seasonal 
festivals, which were of unknown antiquity. The survival of carols 
at Christmas, and to some extent at Easter, is explained by the fact 
that pagan festivals were Christianised by the early Church. Even 
so, there were forms of “carolling” that persisted well into the 
Middle Ages; and if we may judge from the violent denunciations 
of the Catholic clergy, these were regarded as pagan survivals, at 
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best dangerous in leading men’s minds away from the Gospel, at 
worst simply wicked and sinful in themselves. The seasonal 
festivals from which they originally sprang were connected with 
fertility and fertility rites. Hence the highly erotic nature of many 
of the older specimens, including those that were written down by 
scribes in a Christian society. 

The relatively short narrative song that goes under the general 
title of “Ballad”, comes also, according to a similar theory, from a 
complex of dance and song. In the ancestral form of Carol and 
Ballad alike, the stanza was probably sung by the leader of the 
dance,the burden or refrain by the chorus of dancers. (Chorus 
itself, incidently, is via Latin from Greek khoros, “dance’’). This 
choral refrain has been described as “an exultation irrelevant to 
the progress of the story”. An example of such an “exultation” 
would be “Hey the rose and the lindsay, O” in the Scots ballad of 
“The Cruel Mother” or in a Faroese version , “The rose and the 
lily are growing well”. In our waulking-songs, the equivalent 
refrains are the choruses of meaningless syllables or “vocables”, 
or a combination of vocables and words, the latter group found 
mostly in songs composed from the 1740s onward. 

Behind those theories of ballad and carol origins lie the 
speculations of eighteenth century Romantic writers, particularly 
in Germany, on the origins of poetry itself. According to this, all 
poetry begins in the singing-and-dancing primeval throng: the 
Folk sing; the Folk dance. These Romantic theories continue to 
inform the work of certain outstanding ballad scholars, who 
became known as Communalists (e.g. F. B. Gummere, W. M. 
Hart and G. L. Kittredge), well into the twentieth century. There 
were of course those who were severely critical of their ideas but 
these movements of criticism and counter-criticism need not 
detain us now. It is sufficient to note the main theoretical stance. 

Among British writers of the early twentieth century who 
accepted the theories of French scholars such as Gaston Paris and 
Jeanroy on the Carole and the origins of lyrical verse, W. P. Ker, 
in his studies of English medieval poetry and in particular his 
essays on the Danish ballads,’ is outstanding in erudition and 
balance of judgment. There is no question, so far as he is 
concerned, of the ultimate origin in France: “The French lyrical 
dancing game appears to have conquered the north ...”; “... the 
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ballad refrains of Denmark,like those of the Icelandic danz, are 
after a French original ...”; “... in English ... this fashion of refrain, 
all but absolutely universal in the Danish ballads, is the plainest 
mark of French origin.” But he also notes that “Refrains, burdens, 
were known in the ancient northern poetry, as in Anglo-Saxon; it 
would be strange if this common thing were lacking in any age.” 
And again, “Interpolated refrains are found in the popular poetry 
of all the world.” 

When I first came across W. P. Ker’s work, as an 
undergraduate, it struck me forcibly that we might have in Gaelic 
a parallel to all this. The waulking-songs are of course work-songs 
and may always have been just that, basically, no matter what 
other elements have been drawn into their powerful lyrical orbit. 
But even if we accept the existence of an age-old tradition of 
songs that accompanied work, that does not mean that there were 
not both melodic and verbal structures whose origins lie 
elsewhere. In view of the ballad scholars’ theories, it seemed that 
what Ker called the “lyrical dancing game” was at least a possible 
source. Dance, in one form or another, solo or communal, is a 
fundamental art form in human society. 

However, in ballad scholarship the “danced-song seasonal 
festival” theory received a severe setback with the publication of 
Louise Pound’s “Poetic Origins and the Ballad” in 1928. Her 
well argued case had an effect that went far beyond the confines 
of ballad origin theory. Pound’s thesis was concerned primarily 
with the origins of the medieval and later ballad in the Germanic 
languages. But Louise Pound did not attempt to deny - for it would 
be futile to do so — that “danced song” never existed. Indeed, 
within the field of ballad performance itself — and in a Germanic 
language — the ballads are still danced in the Faroe Islands. The 
problem of ultimate origins is simply another matter. 

The question of French and Anglo-French influences on Gaelic 
poetry was settled long ago by T. F. O’Rahilly and Robin Flower 
with regard to Classical Irish and Scottish verse and more 
recently, with regard to popular love poetry, by Prof. Sean O’ 
Tuama.” In fact, Professor O’ Tuama’s brilliant and thorough 
examination raises an important issue. If the French or Anglo- 
French influence on popular Insh song is as profound and 
pervasive as he shows it to be, what existed before? Was there in 
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Irish Gaelic, for instance, a tradition of popular song comparable 
with, say, the Scottish òrain-luaidh with its not inconsiderable 
component of erotic poetry? If so, we might quote W. P. Ker 
again, still on the matter of origins and the ballads. “They [the 
ballads] have somehow or other discovered for themselves a form 
of poetry which is alive ... it is a lyrical form, and, though it was 
a borrowed form from France, it seems to have taken up, like a 
graft rose on a briar, the strength of an obscure primitive stock of 
Hers” 

It is obvious enough that the Gaelic choral songs, and 
particularly the waulking-songs, have an astonishingly intense 
stock of life. How “primitive” they are, chronologically speaking, 
no one can say. For my own part, I am quite prepared to accept the 
possibility of some waulking-song melodies being older by many 
centuries than the arrival of the Gaels in Alba, or indeed older than 
the advent of the first speakers of a Celtic language in this part of 
the world. (I might in passing draw the attention of musicologists 
to what I think are melodic resemblances to certain songs recorded 
in Siberia and among the American Indians. But that may be no 
more than mere chance.) 

On this “primitive” Scottish Gaelic stock, there are possibly one 
or two French grafts. In a song which opens “Latha dhomh ‘s mi 
falbh an t-slèibhe” or “an fhraoich / an fhàsaich”, we have what 
appears to be a pastourelle. In its Old French typical form, the 
author/narrator, who is usually identified as a man of high rank, 
sometimes a knight, recounts his meeting with a girl of lower 
social status and his attempt to seduce her. One cannot be certain, 
however, that this is not a native motif where it appears in Gaelic. 
We are probably on firmer ground with the song sometimes 
known as “A' Bhean ladaich”, which as either a version of, or 
related to, the ballad of “The Cruel Sister” and hence more easily 
categorisable as either “migratory” or “International”. But 
whatever their origins, both of those compositions are securely 
established within the corpus of òrain-luaidh. In addition to that, 
there are motifs (not necessarily restricted to the choral tradition) 
which can be paralleled in songs of French or Anglo-French 
provenance. 

Now we have always assumed, I think, that such influences, 
where they can be established, would have reached the 
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Gaidhealtachd primarily from Ireland or percolated northwards 
from the Lowlands of Scotland, which we know were visited by 
Gaelic bards and musicians. This is perfectly acceptable, but 
French and Anglo-French connections can be traced by a more 
direct route also. A number of great kindreds, Grants, Frasers, 
Gordons and Chisholms among them, and not least, in the earlier 
period, the Comyns, are all of originally French ancestry. All 
became Gaelicised, much as the Anglo-Norman families became 
Gaelicised in Ireland. It is surely probable that the houses of these 
magnates would be centres of patronage likely to attract, from the 
earliest period of their establishment in the Highlands, travelling 
singers and minstrels and other entertainers of similar linguistic 
and cultural background. They would also, in the process of 
establishing themselves in the Gaidhealtachd, presumably bestow 
patronage on native Gaelic poets and musicians. It would seem 
very likely, therefore, that here we have dominating centres of 
cultural influence and exchange in all the arts — poetry and music, 
song and dance. If strathspeys, reels, jigs and other forms of 
“Scottish music” connected with dance are importations (as they 
are generally agreed to be) then these same centres, though 
perhaps at a later stage than the first settlement, must have had 
some function in their introduction to the Gaelic world. 


Historians of music can tell us little about the state of the art in 
Scotland before 1500. Similarly with dance. “Little is known 
about the pre-Renaissance dancing of Scotland, although there are 
indications that many current steps and figures have their origin in 
both the medieval Lowlands and Highlands,” sums up the 
situation.” Now most of us would regard “Dannsa a’ Chlaidhimh ” 
as an indigenous Gaelic solo dance. But what of the tune “Gille 
Caluim ”, and the port-a-beul: is the measure equally ancient, or is 
it an imported form? We have a similar problem with An Dannsa 
Mor, said to have been brought from Strath in Skye to the island 
of Eigg, where it survived in the repertoire of the late Hugh 
MacKinnon. One of the two puirt-a-beul to which it was danced 
is basically in reel time, with irregular stressing in all but one of 
the verses (and hence syncopated if sung properly) although the 
refrain of vocables with one verbal phrase is in strict tempo. But 
this song is also known in a more regular variant. 
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An Dannsa Mor is a ring dance performed by twelve men or 
more, two of whom move with a formalised “walk” inside the 
ring, singing alternate lines of song, then taking their places in the 
ring as all the dancers join in the chorus. During the chorus the 
dancers hop around on the left foot, with their legs straight and the 
right foot about eighteen inches from the floor. The second port- 
a-beul refers to sadach na muilne, while a variant mentions 
Ruidhle nam Pog, well known as the dance almost invariably 
performed as the last dance of the evening, particularly at 
weddings, and the dance in which women chose their men 
partners. Ruidhle nam Pog is in all its essentials simply the 
popular and widely distributed kissing dance known in the 
Lowlands under a variety of names: “Babbity Bowster’, “Blue 
Bonnets”, “The White Cockade”, and so on. 

An Dannsa Mor appears to be unique in Gaelic tradition. But 
references to Ruidhle nam Pog and sadach na muilne may link it 
to other dances about which we know rather more. In which case, 
it may have been developed through the ages and drawn on a 
number of elements, native and foreign. 

We do know that, during the centuries in which the Anglo- 
Norman families were moving into the Gaidhealtachd, the 
“French lyrical dancing game” was still flourishing in France and 
similar ring dancing was enormously popular in England. Do we 
then have, perhaps in all our dances, a merging of native and 
foreign forms? Gille Caluim, for instance, may have been a native 
warrior’s dance which was conjoined with a tune that came from 
outside the Gaidhealtachd. An Dannsa Mor does have parallels in 
the ring dances of continental western Europe but some kind of 
“dancing game” may have been fitted into an existing native 
frame. 

The phrase sadach na muilne of course reminds us of the dance 
Cailleach an Dudain,’ where dùdan is simply the same as sadach 
na muilne: “mill dust’. (There are, however, the variants Cailleach 
an Durdain, Dordain: “humming” .) 

(Dannsa) Cailleach an Dudain is a dramatic performance 
connected with seasonal and presumably fertility rites. It was 
performed by two people, in male and female roles, to a tune of 
the same name played on the pipes or fiddle or sung as a port-a- 
beul, either by a third person or by the performers themselves. The 
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characters enact a primitive drama in which the man kills the 
woman, becomes overcome with grief and then resuscitates her, 
limb by limb, until finally he touches her hair and restores her to 
life. In some versions both characters are armed with sticks; in 
others the man holds a “magic wand” (slachdan 
draoidheachd/geasachd). This death-and resurrection drama was 
danced by adults at the great Autumn festival of Michaelmas, 
Latha na Fèill Micheil, 29th September. After the ceremony fell 
into disuse among adults, it became a children’s game played not 
at Michaelmas (so far as we know) but on May Day, Latha 
Bealltain, which may indicate it was once enacted then also by 
adult performers. 

This dramatic dance has every appearance of being a ritual of 
immense antiquity, parallel perhaps to similar practices in other 
societies but not imported from the Lowlands or from England or 
France. Yet the tune Cailleach an Dudain gives no such 
impression of great age. Alexander Carmichael says: “The air is 
quaint and irregular and the words are curious and archaic”. But 
the tune as we have it is a jig (6/8 time) and much less irregular 
than a number of puirt-a-beul which have no connection in 
tradition with ancient ceremonies. Nor are the words, which begin 
A Chailleach an Dudain cum do dheireadh rium, archaic. The 
phrase has, of course, a hint of bawdiness, though nothing like the 
explicit bawdiness of so many puirt. (In this connection , I have 
pointed out elsewhere that one of the strains of bawdry in Gaelic 
is particularly associated with the words of dance-tunes; that this 
may be an old tradition of erotica, possibly going back to fertility 
rites; but, if this is so, that it is now expressed in caricature.)° 

If Cailleach an Dudain as drama is ancient while the tune is 
relatively modern, do we have to conclude that here we have a 
cultural merger, a confluence of native and foreign traditions? As 
we noted earlier, “strathpey reels” as they were once called, jigs 
and the customary reels, and the like, are not supposed to be 
ancient Gaelic forms of music. But musicologists have still to 
examine this question in depth. Perhaps the roots are deep in 
native tradition and perhaps ceol-beag borrowed initially from 
vocal music, whatever influences subsequently modified its 
genres. There could be a parallel here with the development of 
strophic metres in Gaelic verse. Almost certainly ancient in origin, 
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these metres must have been modified, with regularisation of 
metre and introduction of rhyme (the latter pervasive in Gaelic 
anyway) to produce what emerges in the late sixteenth century in 
Scotland. 

From a linguistic point of view, the problem can be brought into 
sharp focus by asking: what is the Gaelic word for “dance”? 
Dannsa is ultimately from French either direct (through the 
influence of the Anglo-Norman families in the Gaidhealtachd) or 
through English). Since there are no other words with an 
unassailable claim — ruidhle, said by some to be Gaelic, is almost 
certainly of Lowland or Northern English origin — does that mean 
that the Gaels did not dance at all before their contact with the 
English and French fashion? If the answer is no, then we can argue 
that neither did the English dance until they learned to do so from 
the French, for there is no native English word either. But if 
dancing is, as we have suggested, a fundamental human activity, 
this would be a rather odd conclusion to come to with regard to 
both peoples. It is really much more likely that new fashions 
displaced the old, driving them out entirely or allowing them to 
survive in a diminished form in another environment. Alexander 
Carmichael again: “Another dance is called Cath nan coileach, 
the combat of the cocks; another, Turraban nan tunnag, waddling 
of the ducks; another, ruidhleadh nan coileach dubha, reeling of 
the black-cocks; another, cath nan curaidh, contest of the warriors 
... Many dances now lost were danced at the St. Michael ball ...” 

Some of the names mentioned by Carmichael appear in other 
sources. According to Skye tradition, Dannsa nan Tunnag was 
performed at wakes and was one of those practices that came with 
changing attitudes to be regarded as obscene. Here Turraban may 
well be the original term, displaced by Dannsa; ruidhleadh in turn 
may have displaced a native Gaelic word also. Incidentally, the 
port-a-beul, Ruidhleadh na Coilich Dhubha/Dhannsadh na 
Tunnagan (a reel) uses both these titles, but, according to good 
tradition-bearers, was not otherwise closely connected with the 
dances in question. 

At all events, we can now suggest that there is enough evidence, 
fragmentary as it may be, to prove beyond reasonable doubt that 
there was a native tradition of dance performed at seasonal 
festivals and in rites of passage in Gaelic society, however 
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different its figures and movements may have been from what we 
nowadays regard as “Highland” or “Scottish” dancing. But ought 
we to look elsewhere, too, within the corpus of Gaelic song and 
music? 

As I argued in “The Choral Tradition”, orain-luaidh are 
essentially “choral”: the refrains are part of their structure and 
demand participation by a group. Although they were sung 
outside the work situation, communal labour supplied the basic 
requisites for strong choral support. In John Ramsay of 
Ochtertyre’s frequently quoted description “luinigs” [Gaelic 
Luinneagan] “were sung by the women ... during almost every 
kind of work, where more than one person is employed ... The 
men too have iorrums [Gaelic iorraman], or songs for rowing, to 
which they keep time with their oars ...” Both had vocable 
choruses: “ ... syllables generally of no signification.” A few of 
the latter were drawn into the repertory of òrain-luaidh. But so 
were a variety of other structural types (Fenian ballads among 
them), refashioned for the purpose and demonstrably in some 
instances fitted with vocable choruses in their new setting. And so 
we have this large corpus of song — love-songs, laments, 
panegyrics, and so on — which in content make no comment on the 
work in hand. Ramsay goes on to say, “When labourers appear to 
flag, a Juinig is called for, which makes them for a time forget 
their toil, and work with redoubled ardour”. We could reasonably 
argue from this, that it is the very contrast between poetry and toil 
that makes these songs so efficient in lightening labour. These are 
songs that accompany work rather than songs about work, 
although there are also a few of the latter, e.g. Clo nan gillean 
iomair o ho / Iomair chuimir iomair o ho, etc. 

According to one of the leading authorities in this field, Dr. John 
Lorne Campbell, the majority of òrain-luaidh were composed at 
the actual waulking, “extemporised at the waulking board by 
gifted singers.” He was, of course, aware of the accretions also: 
There are certainly songs sung as waulking songs which were not 
composed as waulking songs in the first place ....” Campbell adds: 
“After around 1700 the improvisation of waulking songs at the 
waulking board died out ...”; in the main a well grounded 
judgment. (We can accept that, with the slight proviso that 
improvisation continued in a small way into our own times: this is 
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detectable even when a single singer, out of the waulking 
environment, recorded a song on more than one occasion.) He also 
points out that after 1745 the nature of the songs changed “... the 
songs tended to become stereotyped in couplets with internal 
rhyme ... such songs could be used for other forms of labour 
besides waulking, or even for social entertainment.” 

There are two sets of implications here that deserve comment. 
The rich stock of formulas on which the composers drew have 
always existed, it would appear, within the limits of the work 
situation. Origins otherwise are not discussed. (To which one may 
add that the problem of ultimate origins of formulas is not 
resolved by positing the existence of sources outside the work- 
song ambit either.) The other implication is related. When 
waulking-songs were used for social entertainment, this represents 
a secondary and very late development, given that, as Dr. 
Campbell himself says, it only developed after 1745 although 
“cloth must have been waulked in the Highlands and Islands for 
hundreds of years before 1600 ...” Ramsay of Ochthertyre tells 
that when the /uinneagan “are sung in their hours of relaxation, 
the time is marked by the motions of a napkin, which all the 
performers lay hold of.” Holding a handkerchief or some other 
piece of cloth while singing survived into our own day and is 
known elsewhere, for instance, in the “band-dance” of the Faroese 
and in English Morris dancing. 

Just as descriptions of Carole and ballad laid emphasis on the 
roles of leader and chorus, so, in Ramsay’s account: “In singing, 
one person leads the band ... while the rest strike in and complete 
the air, pronouncing to it a chorus ...” But, of course, in communal 
work leader and chorus are similarly co-ordinated. It seems then, 
to sum up the argument so far, that a good case can be made for 
regarding the òrain-luaidh as a work song tradition and leaving it 
at that. 

If we do try to take the discussion further, the next step is to ask 
whether musicological analysis tells us anything. Unfortunately, 
the entire field of Gaelic music is virtually unexamined with 
regard to such questions. | ought to mention, however, that one 
musicologist with whom I discussed this particular problem gave 
as his opinion that some waulking-song tunes seemed to him, 
from comparative analysis, to be essentially music associated with 
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labour while others gave the impression of being music associated 
with dance. One example which he singled out as possibly a dance 
tune in origin is the Lewis version of “Hè man du”. But, he added, 
there are dangers in being puristic in making these distinctions 
until all the material has been analysed. 

We can now turn to the evidence of contemporary, or at least 
recent, tradition, and that can be summarised as follows. In a 
number of places in Scotland and more generally in Cape Breton 
Island, Nova Scotia, still, it was customary to sing songs with 
refrains while standing up, holding hands. Sometimes the singers 
did not move much from their individual stances but swung their 
arms rhythmically to the tempo of the song. More often, as 
enthusiasm increased, so did the singers move, in a line, semi- 
circle or full circle, the movement being largely dependent on the 
space available. At weddings, when love-songs formed the greater 
part of the repertoire, an òran-luaidh with a love-theme, sung by 
a leader and chorus of guests, was felt to be necessary for the 
proper celebration of the bainis. One informant stressed that when 
buildings were small, as was usually the case, the singers kept 
their stance or moved minimally; but when a larger house or barn 
was available they circled slowly sunwise. (There were, however, 
no actual dance-steps involved, as there are for example in the 
Faroese dances.) I suggest that this piece of evidence is sufficient 
as a basis for discussion : does this singing of choral songs with 
movement derive from an ancient form of dance? 

The luadh-chas, fulling of cloth with the feet, was not, of 
course, a dance. But the practice might facilitate the process 
whereby work-songs could develop a secondary role at weddings 
or other entertainments where people stood up to sing. When 
singers sang the òrain-luaidh sitting down, in a circle, holding 
each other’s hands or a handkerchief, Necker de Sassure was told 
in 1807 in Iona that “such a movement imitates the operation of 
waulking the cloth ...” [my italics. ] 

Nevertheless, on the whole, I am inclined to think that the work- 
song and the work-and-movement represent two originally 
distinct traditions of “chorality”. 

There is a formula of “climbing the mountain”, which is found 
in different types of Gaelic song. Although it has more than one 
function, it is conspicuous in songs of lamentation for the dead, 
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e.g. Direadh na beinne ‘s ga tearnadh. When it is combined with 
the formula that expresses the dishevelling of hair by a woman, as 
in Cumha Ghriogoir (Dhirich mi a’ bheinn mhor gun 
anail/Dhirich agus thearn/ Chuir mi falt mo chinn ri 
talamh/Basaibh mo dha lamh). it describes an act of ritual 
mourning. Could it also have involved ritual procession? If so, 
were the movements formalised? Were they accompanied by 
songs of lamentation? We simply lack the answers to these 
questions. 

What we do know, however, is that mourners danced at 
funerals. The “Oxford Companion to Music” claims, indeed, that 
the practice survived into nineteenth century. Citing comparative 
evidence, the writer states: “It seems probable that the custom of 
dancing before the dead, which survived in the Highlands of 
Scotland up to at least the opening of the nineteenth century, had 
a religious origin”. (Religion in this context could take us back a 
very long time before the coming of Christianity. In the Christian 
era itself, the carole was frequently danced in or round 
churchyards, well into the Middle Ages, and Christian churches 
were often built near ancient pagan burial grounds, where age-old 
funeral rites had no doubt been practised. VI 

The references to dancing at wakes and funerals in Gaelic 
society are scattered throughout a variety of sources, of which I 
shall only cite one here. W. G. Stewart in his “Essays on 
Superstitions” refers briefly to the practice as “... a custom, 
indeed, which was not extinct till after 1745, for people to dance 
at the wakes. It was a mournful kind of movement, but it was still 
dancing. The nearest relation of the deceased often began the 
ceremony weeping, but did, however, begin it, to give the example 
of fortitude and resignation ...”.'* Instrumental music or song, or 
both, it would seem, functioned as the accompaniment. 

I suspect, but cannot yet prove, that one of the types of song was 
of the kind described in “ The Choral Tradition”: those sung in 
quatrains, the second and subsequent quatrains being formed by 
repeating the last couplet of the preceding one to the tune of the 
first couplet. There I quote Donald Campbell writing in 1862: 
“Two lines of every verse in the following measure, and all similar 
songs, were sung as a chorus by the audience ...” Some of these 
are fitted with a long refrain of vocables; others are not. As 
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Campbell observes, the repetition itself can act as the choral 
refrain. A number of such songs (though not all) are laments, e.g. 
the song to MacGregor of Roro who was hanged in 1602. 

In other, quite different, environments a few descriptions refer 
to singing and dancing, without making it clear whether the song 
actually accompanied the dance or not. Martin Martin tells how 
after the offering to the “sea-god called Shony”, the people first 
went to church, then “all of them went to the fields, where they 
fell a-drinking their ale and spent the remainder of the night in 
dancing and singing, etc.” The “etc.” may cover activities that are 
alluded to in the numerous declarations and prohibitions of the 
medieval Church all over Europe against the cantilenae associated 
with danced song. And, after the Reformation, we have, for 
instance, in the records of the Kirk Session of Elgin in 1596, a 
statement that three women “confessit thame to be in ane dance 
callit gillatrype, singing a foull hieland sang ...” The song, 
whatever its precise relationship to the dance, was presumably 
erotic or perhaps bawdy as well. It might well have been a port-a- 
beul. 

We also have a tradition that when MacDonald returned to the 
Isle of Skye after some period of absence, girls danced and sang 
before him. But again, there is no unequivocal declaration that the 
dance and song was one complex form. 

There are descriptions in ethnographic writings of women 
coming out to greet strangers or visitors with singing and dancing 
combined; or, for example, when victorious warriors return from 
battle. Now there is an interesting entry that refers to Gaelic 
Scotland long ago and that might be interpreted in that context. In 
1296, Edward I of England made a triumphal progress through 
part of Scotland. In Strathearn seven women (a canonical number, 
perhaps) “came out to meet the king ... and sang before him, as 
they used to do according to the custom of the time of the Lord 
Alexander, late King of Scotland”." Three centuries later, in 1601, 
Dómhnall mac Iain mhic Sheumais was wounded at the Battle of 
Carinish in Uist. According to tradition his foster-mother gathered 
a group of girls who sang to him while she improvised the famous 
celebratory song “A mhic lain mhic Sheumais/Tha do sgeul air m’ 
aire”. It was choral; it was used as a waulking-song; but it was 
composed outside the work situation. According to one variant, 
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the girls stood round the wounded warrior to divert his attention 
while an arrow was being removed. Another variant adds that it 
was to drown the warrior’s cries. Dancing is not mentioned in any 





version of the story that I know, simply that the girls raised the 

chorus. Although the detail is unique, there are vestigial traditions 
| of women coming out to greet a warrior which were to be heard 

among Gaelic speakers in Perthshire over thirty years ago. I think 

it is reasonable to connect the record of the women of Strathearn, 

the Uist story and the fragments of Perthshire tradition, and to 
seek parallels in other cultures. In the Old Irish saga of Scéla 
Mucce meic Datho (The Story of mac Datho’s Pig), dating from 
the early 9th century, we seem to have a tantalisingly brief 
glimpse of a similar kind of composition: a song of greeting and 
praise addressed to a warrior. Only one line is quoted in the saga; 
the scribe adds et reliquia, i.e. the remainder of the song; as if to 
say , “everybody knows how it would go on”. The implication is 
either that this kind of composition was too unimportant to bother 
with (which is not the impression the context gives) or it was a 
very well known form indeed. It is, I believe, significant that the 
line — Fer Loga mo lennan-sa — fits quite easily in the metrical 
scheme of a section of our òrain-luaidh. In Old Irish the song is 
classed as a cepéc, a word which has survived in Scottish Gaelic 
as ceapag, “an improvised song, a ditty”. Nora K. Chadwick, in a 
short discussion of the term gives it as her opinion that “cepoc 
refers to choral singing by a number of girls, and probably to a 
panegyric, possibly of an erotic character”. She also quotes from 
Eugene O’Curry, who commented on the word aidhbhse, 
explained as “the music or the murmur which ... the men of 
Ireland used to make ...”. Chadwick says: “The cepoc, according 
to [O’Curry] ... was merely the Scottish name for the Irish 
performance known as the aidhbhse, or crònan”. We all know the 
words attributed to Màiri nighean Alasdair Ruaidh when 
MacLeod censured her for making songs: “Chan eil annta ach 
cronain : 1.e. they were only harmless croons. She was also 
accused of praising the children of the household — regarded as 
hubristic in Gaelic society and in cultures other than Gaelic. 
Aidhbhse is glossed in the Dictionary of the Irish Language as 
“used of some kind of singing or chanting”.'* There is plainly an 
area here still to be explored: terms, functions and relationships. 
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But aidhbhse can certainly not be dissociated from the Scottish 
aidhbhsich / aidhbhseachadh (Old Irish aidbsiu, aidbsiugad). It 
generally involves praise or at least does not suggest dispraise in 
an expression such as aidhbhseachadh mor aig daoine mu 
dheidhinn. It can, indeed, mean simply “praise”, especially praise 
of a person, though not limited to that. In an almost technical 
sense it signifies exaggerated praise, which of course might bring 
nemesis, usually through the Evil Eye. If aidhbhse and cepóc in 
Old Irish can be equated, as Nora Chadwick suggests, as terms, 
that subsume notions of panegyric, choral singing and content of 
an erotic nature, then processes of semantic dissimilation which 
cannot now be traced must have occurred over many centuries. 
This is a linguistic and cultural jig-saw puzzle most of whose 
pieces are missing. 

Cepoc (because of the “p”) is presumably not Q-Celtic (Irish, 
Gaelic, Manx) in origin at all. Is it a British, or even Pictish, word? 
Is it related to Latin capere ‘to take, catch? In which case we 
might for the sense compare English “catch”, a variety of the 
musical “Round”. connected with the Round Dance. Cronan, 
wide as its connotation may be, can be applied to vocables without 
words, in lullabies for instance, or, in a couple of stories about 
grinding with the quern, on occasions when one or two singers 
were merely humming vocables. Luinneag, like ceapag, is in 
ordinary spoken Gaelic “a ditty, a lyric, a light song”. (Dwelly s.v. 
ceapag has “catch, verse or verses composed impromptu; 
carelessly sung song”’.) 

But as we have seen, in eighteenth century usage, according to 
John Ramsay, luinneag has a specific denotation: a choral song 
with vocable refrains. In numerous song collections, from the 
same century onwards, /uinneag is often used for ‘refrain’ only, 
and essentially a vocable refrain, in contrast to fonn. (This 
distinction no longer obtains, so far as I know, in spoken Gaelic.) 
Occasionally in the collections tuireadh is the term for vocable 
refrain, which makes a link with songs of lamentation for the 
dead. Vocable refrains were apparently used in the keening 
ceremony. (Calum Johnston provided the melody and syllables of 
one: it begins pill il il iu.)'” And certain of the choral songs (with 
repeated couplet, discussed above) that may have been sung at 
funerals and wakes have vocable refrains also. 
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Over thirty years ago I suggested that /uinneag could be 
connected with luinne “vehemence, ferocity”, etc., and might 
denote the ecstatic performance of dance. Throughout Western 
Europe in the Middle ages, there are accounts of the “dancing 
mania”, and stories such as The Dancers of Kélbeck, who were 
cursed to dance day and night forever, and the origins of the 
disease known as “St. Vitus’ Dance” are among the legends 
associated with the enormous popularity of these medieval 
“raves”. 

Now, just as carol, or carole included both dance and song, and 
ballad is derived from Late Latin ballare “to dance”, so, 
conversely, danz in Icelandic came to mean the words rather than 
the dance in which they were sung. Is it then beyond possibility 
that luinne(ag) at one time signified both song and dance? But 
whether this is the word that French-English “dance” displaced, or 
whether some other native Gaelic term, if indeed such existed, has 
completely vanished from the language, we cannot say. When a 
new fashion and a word for it enters a language, it is not 
uncommon for the name of the older, native object, practice, or 
institution to continue in existence, but now in a new context. 

Although /uadh to us is quite specific, it is noteworthy that 
Alexander MacBain, a century ago, took it to be “a side-form of 
the root of luath”, and compares “Irish /uadh, motion, moving”, 
with further connections with /uaisg and lùth. Modern scholarship 
does not seem to have added very much to MacBain. The 
Dictionary of the Irish Language gives luadh (s.v.lúad) as 1 (a) 
“act of moving, setting in motion, performing, promoting, etc.”; 1 
b) act of mentioning, telling of, discussing”; and 2 “act of fulling 
(cloth)”. 

MacBain gives as the root of luinneag “*lundo — root lud, as in 
laoidh, Eng. lay?” He makes no mention of Latin ludus “play”, but 
the late Prof. Kenneth Jackson expressed his opinion that the 
connection was by no means impossible." 

It is intriguing that the Germanic languages have, from a 
common root */aiko-, words beginning with “Il”, signifying “play, 
sport”, etc. In Gothic and in Old High German respectively, the 
reflexes of the root can mean “dance” and “song or melody”. In 
medieval English /ake is “play, sport, glee”; the corresponding 
verb means “to exert oneself, to move quickly, leap, spring; hence, 
to fight”. 
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There may be a great deal of coincidence here.'* None the less we 
seem to have a complex of ideas, perhaps social practices and 
institutions, too, involving movement, play, melody and dance, 
distributed throughout a number of languages and cultures. But to 
attempt further analysis of that aspect is beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

Finally, there are two forms of song to be found within the 
ambit of the /uadh which deserve mention. The first is the verse- 
debate in which one woman praises her own clan territory and 
dispraises that of her rival in the dispute. These songs very 
obviously belong to a genre (or, as some scholars would say, a 
heterogeneous collection of genres), the Poetic Contest, found all 
over the world. They are usually rooted in oral tradition but 
enjoyed great popularity throughout medieval Europe in courtly as 
well as in popular or non-literate societies. (The Lowland 
“flytings” are well known examples of Poetic Contest.) Two or 
more protagonists may take part, face to face or in a public setting 
before an audience. Most of the recognised modes of expression 
of verse debate are to be found in Gaelic: in other words, they are 
not at all confined to the choral tradition or to the luadh. One of 
the choral songs, however — Oran Arabhaig, “Song of Strife” — is 
classed by Frances Tolmie as a Reaping Song.” Tolmie gives the 
following anecdote: “On a day in harvest, more than a hundred 
years ago ... [c. 1750s.] ... a party of reapers ... divided themselves 
into two rival bands representing the poetesses who had originally 
sung the words of strife ...” She then gives the legend regarding 
the original, dated to the early years of the seventeenth century. 
“Two women hailed one another from each side of the Snizort 
River which formed a boundary between the territories of 
MacLeod and Macdonald, and gave expression to their sentiments 
...” The legend gives the impression that this was a ritual exchange 
of insults — a custom also practised at weddings, admittedly in a 
rather different atmosphere. Such origins are to my mind more 
likely than improvisation at the /uadh, although John Lorne 
Campbell singles out “especially the flytings” as songs 
improvised on the spot during the work. 

Songs that were improvised, though within a given framework, 
are represented by for example O co bheir mi liom? / Air an luing 
Eireanna[i]ch? / o co bheir mi liom? Gur h-e a bheir mi liom ... 
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where X is a man's name. These match-making songs were 
certainly of central importance to the /uadh and added gaiety to 
the proceedings. Yet again extraneous origins ought at least to be 
considered. Match-making and liaisons of various kinds were 
associated with seasonal festivals. Maire MacNeill in her classic 
work The Festival of Lughnasa shows that for Ireland dancing and 
match-making were constants of seasonal festivals there into 
modern times. And even if the forms of dance are modern, it is 
impossible to doubt that this is a very ancient practice. 

I shall not attempt to sum up the points I have raised in the 
foregoing survey. The argument, so far as there is one, could only 
lead to a verdict of not proven. It is difficult at this stage to do 
more than suggest there is material for much further discussion. 
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IN THE GLEN WHEN I WAS YOUNG 
(ANNS A’ GHLEANN ’S AN ROBH MI OG) 


REV PRINCIPAL CLEMENT GRAHAM BD 
7th March 1997 


INTRODUCTION 

You don’t need me to identify specifically the Glen to which the 
title refers for, of course you all know that among the Glens of 
Scotland, Glenurquhart ranks uniquely as the Glen. As the late 
Rev. Alexander Fraser once remarked — “every other Glen is just 
a valley”. Some — “outsiders” shall I call them? — have been 
known to express a degree of irritation at what they choose to 
regard as the presumption of Glen folk in claiming this primacy 
among the Glens of Scotland. “These Glen folk should remember 
that there are other places, besides Glenurquhart,” a certain 
gentleman remarked. The remark earned for him my warmest 
applause and congratulations, in particular with regard to the 
absolute precision with which he had spoken. “Of course there are 
“other places” I agreed, and that is exactly what they are — “other 
places”. In a more concessive mood I have, of course, to recognise 
that the place where one grows up is for a time one’s whole 
universe and small though it be, the importance of events in 
general is rated by their impact on that small universe. Not long 
after the war, when there was a great deal of hydro-electric 
construction in the Highlands a lady asked a small boy from the 
Glen — “Will the houses in the Glen now get electricity?” to which 
there came a very revealing answer — “Of course, what would be 
the point of all that work if it didn’t bring electricity to the Glen”. 
Know the centre of the universe and you'll get your general 
perspective right. 

I think it is fair to say that memory has a softening effect on the 
events of long ago. Things that were painful and harsh at the time 
are viewed with better understanding of the whole human 
situation. Perhaps this is partly what is meant by distance lending 
enchantment to the view. Just listen as people recall some of the 
adventures of school days. Mostly their behaviour is marked by 
rollicking laughter — laughter that belies the sheer terror that was 
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experienced at the time of the events recalled. So memory 
becomes, in part, a kind of mythology and I have no doubt that the 
reminiscences in which I am about to indulge, will demonstrate 
that. Don’t expect an objective, analytical, review of places, 
people and events. Rather expect a series of impressions, not 
always sequential, maybe not always objectively accurate — 
pictures that roll out of the mists of time. 


I don’t need to take a lot of time describing in detail the physical 
outline and the particular beauties of the Glen. It stretches from 
Loch Ness side in the east to Corriemony in the west and there are 
interesting historical landmarks at each end — Urquhart Castle on 
Loch Ness side and a well-preserved chambered cairn in 
Corriemony. This generally east-west configuration has been so 
stamped on my memory that when I want to be sure of the correct 
positioning of the points of the compass I still imagine myself 
facing “Herds Hill” and I know that east is on my left when I look 
south. [ think this east-west configuration may have accounted for 
the tendency of the people to describe in terms of East and West 
rather than up and down. Rooms in the house would be described 
as the east or the west room. Mind you, it was a Black Isle lady 
who, I was told, advised the nurse — that a bandage just put on her 
foot would be more comfortable if it was moved east a wee bit. 
Perhaps she had some connection with the Glen. 


The combination of hill and valley, of rivers — the Enrick and 
the Coilty — of hill lochs of various shapes and sizes, of woodlands 
both deciduous and evergreen, make for places of breathtaking 
beauty. Quite recently I went again to the top of Craigmonie — 
Queen Mary's rock we used to call it — and was more than ever 
thrilled by the beauty of the surrounding country. I have a picture 
taken from the top of Craigmonie and another with a view of Loch 
Gorm which brighten the walls of my kitchen. I don’t think it 
possible to over-estimate the effect on one’s mental framework of 
being reared in hill country. I can still vividly remember the 
joyous lift of my heart the first time I saw Arthur’s Seat and the 
Salisbury Crags as I walked up the Bridges in Edinburgh. Equally 
I recall a feeling of total depression when I spent a few days in the 
flat prairie-land of Canada. I must lift up my eyes to the hills. 
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THE VILLAGE 

Though recognising the significance and attractions of each 
district in the Glen it is to the village of Milton that I look as the 
hub of the whole region. There are other villages and they have 
their protagonists. Dwellers in Drumnadrochit were inclined to 
give themselves airs as living in what they chose to call the capital 
of the Glen — just because there was the Post Office that served the 
lower part of the Glen. There too were the imposing hotel and the 
bank and nearby was the school. But there weren’t sufficient boys 
in Drum to make up a football team. They had to link with those 
from Lewiston in any attempt to outrival the boys from Milton. It 
hurt our pride deeply when occasionally the Drummers and 
Lewistoners won. But it went no way to dent our conviction that 
Milton was really the pride of the Glen. 

In those days the village was true to its name of Milton for there 
were three mills fully operational. There was the meal mill, the 
threshing mill and the estate sawmill. The first two were powered 
by great water wheels. The water was fed from the river Enrick via 
the “eileach” which itself at one point crossed over “the burn” on 
its way to power the mills. 

The feed-off from river to eileach was via a sluice which could 
be opened or closed to control the flow of water. When the sluice 
was closed down entirely to allow cleaning of the channel, pools 
would inevitably remain here and there and in each could be a fair 
number of fish which must have thought the end of the world had 
come, Theirs had anyway. We — my brother and I — used to take 
the cat with us on those days. She had great skill in snatching the 
fish out of the pools. 

Just below the sluice gate, the channel of the eileach was 
hemmed in by man-made walls with smooth cement facing. If the 
sluice gate was fully open the flow of water was quite deep at this 
point — well, say more than three feet. The boys of Milton were so 
familiar with the gap between the walls that we could jump over 
it with apparent effortlessness. Now the field adjoining was used 
to graze cattle which J.K. MacKenzie the local butcher bought for 
killing in the slaughterhouse nearby. Those cattle were delivered 
by lorry from Inverness. Sometimes Inverness boys had the thrill 
of a run up to the Glen if they were friendly with the drivers. Of 
course they looked on local lads as country bumpkins. Anything 
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we could do, they could do better. But could they jump across the 
channel just below the sluice as easily as we could who made it 
look as if it were just a step? With the sluice full open the 
challenge was issued — to be received with a contemptuous “Huh, 
that’s easy meat”, and the lad who was so cock-sure that he too 
wanted to make it look a mere step, found himself in mid-stream, 
thoroughly soaked and discomfited by the jeers of the country 
bumpkins. We loved our neighbours! 

But to come back to mills. The meal mill was the kingdom of 
Jake the Miller. I think his surname was Sutherland and that he 
hailed from Cromarty or thereby. He loved to play tricks on us 
boys. He’d see us passing on the road and he’d call us back. We’d 
return thinking he wanted us to do something for him. “Where 
would you be, if I hadn’t called you back?” he’d ask. You only got 
caught once by that trick. 

One of the things we enjoyed was helping to push the oats from 
the kiln where they had been dried into the bags from which 
they'd be taken to the actual grinding. The tiles of the kiln were 
lovely and warm on bare feet. The banging of the tiles between 
each use was one of the most familiar sounds of the day. 

After harvest when many crofters brought their oats to the mill, 
bags would be piled high. As children we used to play among the 
bags and climb up to rather risky heights — despite the warning 
given to us often by Donald the Post — “See will you no fall down 
from there boys, or you’ll straighten your neck”. 

In autumn evenings the mill was the meeting-place of a number 
of the local worthies in a kind of village parliament. They met to 
await the post who came there in the late afternoon, and in the 
meantime sorted out the local problems of the hour. 

When the product of the milling was duly collected, there’d be 
of course, some bags of oatmeal, a bag or so of stuff of which I 
forget the name but which was worth feeding to the hens, and a 
small quantity of what was I think called “prohn ”. From this the 
old folk made sowens. I regarded it as a most obnoxious mixture 
but I remember being sent with a small milk-pail of it to an old 
lady. She was overjoyed to receive it; took one look exclaimed 
“Oh me the day for the sowens and proceeded to drink some 
straight from the pail. No doubt I got a reward for delivering the 
delicacy. I can’t say that it made me like the stuff any more. 
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The threshing mill didn’t figure quite so prominently in my 
early years. Well the meal mill was open most of the year and it 
was quite close to my home. The threshing mill was operational 
just occasionally and as far as I was concerned only about twice a 
year. We usually had about two corn stacks and they were 
threshed at separate times. A man had to be found to feed the 
opened-sheaves into the mill and we lesser mortals had the job of 
cutting the straw bands round the sheaves which were fed to us 
from the cart. Well, | remember an occasion when throwing the 
opened sheaf on to the moving runway I let my knife go as well. 
It went into the mill with a fearful cracking sound that caused the 
feeder nearly to jump out of his skin. “What the universe,” he 
shouted and some other words as well. The mill was stopped for a 
while. I was identified as the offender. I was not popular. But the 
work went on. 

The main source of interest in the saw mill was that from it we 
got a load of firewood and sometimes of what we called backs — 
that was a thinnish length of wood and bark which we had to saw 
into convenient lengths for the house fires. From time to time too, 
we fetched bags of sawdust from the saw mill though my memory 
is not too clear what this was for. 

For a time after the meal mill closed down it was used as a 
carpenter’s shop which meant that it still retained a degree of 
interest to boys living nearby. Indeed, I remember watching and to 
a very limited extent helping when the carpenter made a coffin for 
someone who had died in the Glen. Those were the days when 
coffins were made with plain wood and covered with cloth of 
suitable colour and design — black for an old person, purple for 
one not so old and white for a child. Wholesale marketing of 
polished wood coffins at high prices has put an end to local 
enterprise of this sort. 

I don’t recall when the threshing mill was finally closed down. 
The saw mill was followed by a bobbin mill which lasted for a few 
years. The site of both those mills is now occupied by a garage. 
The village retains its name but now gives no clue as to its origin. 

The general configuration of the village of Milton has changed 
very little over the years. There is now a bypass road which means 
that traffic does not have to go through the village any more. 
There have been houses built at the West End on what used to be 
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croft land where we used to sledge in winter when there was a 
good covering of snow. But those, I think, are the major changes. 
The village still retains its unplanned, spontaneous appearance. 
It’s not just one regular, monotonous road as some others are. It 
searched out nooks and crannies in away from the front on both 
sides of the burn. There used to be three bridges over the burn — 
the one which carried the main road, another made of about five 
separate planks that gave a short-cut from my home past Lundavra 
and on to the main road. Once when cycling across that bridge my 
wheels got stuck between two planks and I took a tosser over the 
handlebars into the burn below. A Mrs. Stevenson who was 
clipping the grass just below the bridge got the fright of her life. I 
was lucky not to have ended with a broken neck. As it was I don’t 
think I was seriously hurt at all. Further up the village there was 
another bridge across the burn which took one out near the letter- 
box. 


A little below this bridge there was a small kind of square 
shaped house which comprised two flats. There was an outside 
stone stair that led to the one above. In the lower flat there lived a 
lady (Jean Cumming ) and in the upper a gentleman we always 
called Willie A. Willie A. was frequently entertained to supper at 
the Bakers’ — after Church on a Sunday evening. I think Mrs. 
MacKenzie became concerned that Willie should not disturb 
“Jeanack” when he got home probably after she had gone to bed. 
She spoke to Willie about it. “Oh no”, he said, “I don’t disturb her. 
I take my boots off at the door before I go in”. “Jeanack” later 
confirmed that this was indeed Willie’s practice, but she added — 
“Of course he throws his boots in under the bed from the door. I 
always know he’s home when I hear that clatter”. Willie was duly 
warned to discontinue this practice, and when “Jeanack” was told 
of this she said — “Oh is that what happened. He threw one boot in 
with a clatter the other night, and I couldn’t sleep all night waiting 
for the second”. 


Willie by the way, was something of a pianist. He could play 
traditional Scots music with great flair, but played only by ear. He 
attempted once to teach a young girl to play the piano but had to 
give up in despair. “It’s like this” he said, “It’s a gift Chrissie and 
you haven't got it”. 
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Just a little down from the bridge near Willie A’s house there 
was what we called the ‘Poor House”. It was a place where 
vagrants could get a night’s accommodation on presentation of a 
certificate from the local registrar. The lady in charge was known 
to us as Kate Novar. 

I’m not sure what her proper surname was. She wore a brooch 
with the intriguing legend “I never seen a straight banana”, and in 
romantic mood, as I suppose, she’d often deliver herself of a great 
sigh and the words — “O dear doctor can you cure love? No, said 
the doctor, my darling dove”. As I recall, the Poor House was later 
destroyed by fire. 

In my boyhood the village boasted three shops. I don’t think 
there’s one in it now. At the west end was J.K. MacKenzie, 
Butcher, Baker and General Merchant — usually referred to as the 
Bakers. This was, I suppose, the busiest establishment in the 
village and there being four boys in the MacKenzie family, the 
rest of us boys used to meet and play around the shop regularly. | 
still hold the memory of Mrs. MacKenzie in the highest affection 
and esteem. The patience she exercised towards us boys was 
beyond admiration. She was kindness personified. J.K. himself 
was a good man of very strong teetotal conviction. Nevertheless 
one of the ploys we got up to was to make elderberry wine — yeast 
was available from the bakehouse. We made it, bottled it, put it 
away and forgot all about it. Until one day Alasdair remembered 
and sampled it. When I turned up I was invited round the back and 
given a taste. I thought it horrible and said so. “I know,” said Ala, 
“it’s horrid in the mouth but grand in the belly”! 

From the baker’s shop vans went on a regular basis to all parts 
of the Glen. J.K. himself used to do the twice weekly round to 
Corriemony and would advertise his arrival at every given point 
by sounding the ex-army bugle which he could play with 
considerable skill. He had served in both the Boer War and the 
Great War. I don’t know whether it was during his army service 
that he had developed his skill with the bugle. 

Of the other two shops one a general grocery store was about the 
middle of the village run by Alex Munro. Here also was the 
village’s one taxi service operated by Jackie Munro. 

The third shop was at the east end of the village and dealt more 
in hardware and clothes and shoes than in grocery. It was presided 
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over by Tavish MacMillan who introduced to the village the 
system of instalment payments and a once a year sale. I remember 
buying sandshoes on the instalment system and when the last 
sixpence had been paid being honoured by the comment “Thanks, 
you re a gentleman”. The sale was quite an exciting experience for 
local housewives. One who arrived just after it was over asked — 
“Is your sale still on Tavish”? and was rewarded with the answer 
“No, but UI keep it on for you”. Tavish knew how to send the 
customer away in a happy mood. 


THE CROFT 

Apart from those who worked in the shops and vans a few who 
were employed in road maintenance and another few who formed 
part of what was known as the estate “squad”, most in the village 
depended on or supplemented other income by crofting. I was 
reared on a small croft of no more than four acres arable. It had 
excellent fertile soil. A sound rotation was maintained between 
hay and fallow, oats, potatoes and turnips and swedes. I once 
shocked the girl at a Safeway check-out by declaring to my wife: 
“TIL never get used to paying for a turnip.” I was duly reminded 
that I no longer lived on a croft. 

The croft sustained a subsistence economy. It didn’t yield much 
money. The occasional sale of a pig or a stirk was about the only 
source of cash. Oh and eggs could be used as legal tender at the 
bakers. But the basic essentials of food — eggs, oatmeal, tatties and 
turnip and milk — were plentiful along with apples and plums and 
soft fruit from the garden, and honey when bees were kept. It’s 
very easy to romanticise about croft life and to forget the pain of 
frozen fingers when taking turnips out of frozen ground to feed the 
cow before going to school And yet one developed a fondness for 
the cow that made the labour on its behalf worthwhile. I think just 
now of a red-poll which I reared from a calf and milked twice a 
day. Some years later she was sold to another family in the village. 
This was by the time I was a student in Edinburgh. On the way to 
Church when home on vacation I passed the field where Ginger 
was grazing. The poor beast saw and recognised me and ran down 
to the fence to greet me. It brought tears to my eyes. 

Harvest time was, of course, a special season on the croft. As I 
recall the sequence of events, we did haymaking on the first day 
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of the school summer holidays. The old folk used to refer to these 
holidays as “the harvest play”. Then towards the end of the 
holidays came the cutting of the corn. It was done by scythe and 
each scyther was followed by someone who gathered armfuls of 
cut corn and bound them in sheaves. If you followed someone 
who was fairly expert with the scythe you had to be pretty quick 
to gather the corn, make the binder with some of the stalks and 
then tie the sheaf. Sometimes it took two followers to each scyther 
to gather and bind. The sheaves were then gathered into stooks of 
10-12 sheaves each and when these were deemed dry enough they 
were built into a stack. 

There’s a little point of interest to Gaelic speakers. Sometimes 
there’d be a fair amount of sheaves left over when the stack was 
completed. We used to build these into a kind of miniature stack. 
In the Glen we called this miniature a ‘Ruchdan’. I ve asked 
Gaelic speakers from various regions from Argyll to Lewis and 
none of them claims to have been acquainted with the word. 

Before potato lifting time we used to go to the wood and cut 
bracken, by this time quite sere and brown. We took the bracken 
home and covered the lifted potatoes which had been heaped in a 
pit in a kind of elongated triangle. If no bracken was available 
straw would have to be used for this purpose. There could be risks 
from ticks in the bracken. I once had to pull out a tick that had 
fastened on my throat. 

The one job which I hated above all others on the croft was 
hoeing the turnips. | felt it the most boring, uninteresting drag of 
the whole year. My younger brother hit on a good plan. He’d so 
mess up the job — pushing out the strong plants, leaving blanks etc 
that he’d be dismissed from the field. He needed no second 
dismissal, but it irked me somewhat when he’d cycle past the field 
and give me a wave and a shout in the passing. 

Living on a croft meant that one was taught what are usually 
referred to as “the facts of life” in a very natural context — 
especially when one was deemed old enough to take the cow to 
the bull. This meant taking the cow up the hill to Gartallie. There 
was then in operation I think under the auspices of the Board of 
Agriculture, a system of providing a pedigree bull to each parish 
or district. The bull was changed every two years or so, and I can 
remember there used to be much talk about the new bull being 
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very wild. This concerned us boys as we often passed Gartallie on 
our fishing expeditions. John Ferguson, to whom I'll refer again, 
was once returning with a companion from an expedition to Loch 
Gorm, when, passing Gartallie, his companion gave a shout, 
jumped in the air and leaped over a fence. Automatically Ferguson 
lumbered after him and when on the other side of the fence asked 
“What was that about?” got the answer — “I thought the Gartallie 
bull was after us”. “Oh boy” said Ferguson, “I thought it was the 
whole herd”. 

The day I wrote this I passed a field in Fife with hundreds of sheep 
feeding on neeps, and it occurred to me that sheep had not figured 
at all in my youthful crofting life. There were farms and crofts 
where sheep were reared, but I don’t think the Glen was ever 
subjected to the drastic clearances which other Highland regions 
experienced, to make way for sheep. Here and there in the heights 
one did discover the outlines of croft buildings that had long ago 
faded from sight but I never heard this attributed to the notorious 
clearances. 


DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL 
Going back to very early years, up till the end of school days we 
go back to pre-electronic times. In our homes at that time there 
was no electricity, no gas, few if any had internal bathrooms. | 
remember hearing of the installation of one of the first if not the 
first bathroom in the village. Few, if any, homes had hot water on 
tap. Only in later years did radio become in any way common and 
then the sets required three batteries, a power unit giving 120 
volts, a grid bias small battery of 9 volts and what was called an 
accumulator or wet battery that required recharging about once a 
fortnight. I think it yielded about 6 volts. 

So how did people live without modern amenities? I suppose 
one could say that what you’ve never had you never miss. 
Cooking was done on the kitchen grate — mostly a black 
enamelled stove. Most had a side section with a tap. It was 
intended to yield a hot water supply. I never knew one that 
worked. Mostly they were cracked by being filled up with cold 
water when the metal was already too hot. The other rooms were 
heated — if heated — by open fires. In the village fuel was wood and 
coal. In the heights peats fed the fires. 
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The gramophone provided entertainment. My earliest 
recollection is of a machine with a great big green horn. It needed 
winding between each record. As small children we were a bit 
scary of the thing. It seemed to us that there was a man trapped 
inside somewhere. Wed scoot past the horn — in very brave mood 
even thrusting a hand inside it. 

In dark evenings light was provided by paraffin lamp or candles. 
We progressed from single wick lamps to what we called double 
burners — two wicks. Later the Aladdin lamp gave a fine soft light. 
It had a mantle that was liable to get smoked up if the wick was 
not properly trimmed. Before the coming of electricity, the tilly 
lamp was the pinnacle of achievement, but it had a rather 
annoying, constant hiss. Maybe some people thought the hiss 
soothing. I thought it annoying. 

An age which concentrates a good deal on arranged youth 
activities may think it strange that in the period I reflect on, there 
was very little of organised youth activity. The boy scouts and the 
girl guides probably represented the total effort in that direction. 
We made our own fun, organised our own games — football, 
cricket, hide-and-seek, sledging 1n season and so on. The girls had 
their own skipping games and “beddies” — a form of hopscotch. 

Among the more memorable spontaneously organised 
entertainments was the Milton Army — complete with song, 
“Tramp, tramp, tramp the boys are marching.... ” and banner, and 
marched through the village. There was also, dare I call it, a mock 
funeral. A pet rabbit had died. A little wooden cheese box was 
used as a coffin and finished with pieces of string for the pail- 
bearers. Where we got the outfit, I don’t know, but we boys got 
dressed up in sober black suits of a sort. We were very solemn up 
till the burial. Then we resorted to the bakers and talked about all 
sorts of trivia as we drank lemonade — no doubt in imitation of 
some mourners who resorted elsewhere for refreshments after a 
funeral. 

In the summer time we spent a lot of time by the riverside. We 
made rafts some of which were quite stable. But I remember one 
that was distinctly unstable. It turned over and plunged the crew 
into the water. My younger brother emerged with a great V- 
shaped cut on the calf of a leg. It required stitches and clips and 
left a big scar which he bore for the rest of his life. 
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Of a more organised nature, aimed at the entertainment of the 
adults, there were of course, concerts, ceilidhs, dances and such 
like. Quite a number were involved in a Gaelic choir and some 
used to participate in provincial mods here and there. I don’t know 
if they made it to the National Mod or was there such a thing then? 
One who rather fancied himself as a solo singer was asked by the 
accompanying pianist — What key do we use? — to which he got 
the prompt reply — “Doh, but no too high”. It was said of the same 
gentleman that once at a Mod, he made a mistake with regard to 
his hotel room. He barged into a room and confronted a couple 
getting ready for bed. He withdrew immediately. But out in the 
lobby he recalled his manners as a gentleman. So the couple had 
just recovered from their first shock, when the door opened again, 
a head appeared and an announcement made — “I beg your 
pardon”. 

On more formal occasions that required some orderly marching, 
eg. at King George V’s Jubilee or the Coronation of King George 
VI, the Glenurquhart Pipe Band would be to the fore under the 
leadership of Bob Gollan. He would inspect his charges before 
setting off and advise one and all to see that their kilts were 
properly hitched up at the back for, he would say: “They can never 
be too high at the back”. Bob Gollan was a gentleman, always 
very upright and sedate in his bearing. Perhaps it was that very 
sedateness that moved some young lads to mischief. I remember 
he met with the scout company on one occasion. There was some 
chanter-playing and the big drum was also there. In the course of 
the evening Bob was ensconced in the one armchair in the hut. 
The chair was placed in a corner and in the triangle behind two 
small boys were concealed — each with one of the sticks of the big 
drum. The poor man was too polite to make any complaint when 
from time to time his bald head was treated as if it was the big 
drum. 

An event which usually demonstrated the deep sense of 
community in the Glen was a death and subsequent funeral. 
Whatever differences of Church loyalty there might be were put 
aside and the conduct of the funeral service was shared by all the 
ministers in the parish. In my younger days there were three. 

A feature connected with funerals is worth mentioning. I don’t 
know how widespread it was in the Highlands but it was common 
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in the Glen. This was the issuing of what we called “the bidding” 
to the funeral. Friends of the mourning family would see to it that 
each household was informed of the time and place of the funeral. 
Later the local postman passed on the information on his rounds. 
Now a notice in the press suffices. Up until the end of my school 
days the hearse was horse-drawn. Two fine black animals they 
were. It meant, of course, that the procession was at walking pace 
all the way to the cemetery. There were and are three burial places 
in the Glen — at Old Kilmore, New Kilmore and a small one hardly 
ever used now in Corriemony. I can’t remember being there on 
more than one or two occasions. 

No account of social life in the Glen as it impacted on the boys 
of Milton can fail to refer to fishing expeditions under the 
leadership and guidance, for most, of John Ferguson. My 
impression is that he was a Perthshire man, who had been for a 
time in the Metropolitan Police force before coming to the Glen 
where he was employed as a member of the estate squad. From 
time to time he would refer to “when I was in the squad, boy”. For 
most of the time I knew him he was retired. He supplemented his 
pension by assisting in busy periods on local crofts, by hedge- 
cutting and so on. The collection of the pension from Drum Post 
Office was an important occasion demanding the wearing of his 
Sunday best. I recall an occasion when coming home he saw me 
struggling to build a “ruchdan”. He stopped to advise. “Yes now a 
little more on the right side. If it wasn’t for my clothes Id help 
you”. 

“Good, good now....my clothes”. Then in a few moments, best 
clothes or not, he was over the fence and helping me complete the 
job decently. 

Ferguson knew the art of fly fishing as well as any in the land, 
I think. But he was certainly given to the fisherman’s weakness of 
exaggerating the number and the size of fish caught. He would tell 
of two men who fished from a boat all night on Loch Ashley while 
he fished from the shore. Come morning, he’d say with a hint of 
tears in his eyes, “Know how many they had? Two! Know how 
many I had? Eighty two”. He probably had 28 and got the figures 
round the wrong way. He caught a fine fish in the river once and 
weighed it at the Baker’s on the way home. I was told it was a 
good 3'/2 Ibs. Next day, I met Ferguson. “I hear you caught a good 
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fish last night Ferguson” “Yes boy, turned the scales at eight 
pounds and a half”. Average fisherman’s exaggeration. 

He loved trips to Loch Gorm, to Loch Namere above Shewglie 
and was very patient with boys who had little skill in the art. A 
concerned neighbour called to enquire after his health when it was 
known that he was confined to bed. He heard his wife answer the 
caller that he was getting on nicely. He disagreed and called out — 
“I’m finished boy. Bury me at Loch Gorm”. He did recover then 
and resumed his fishing expeditions. But on one of these to Loch 
Namere, he collapsed. I think he died by the loch side. 

To one other feature of social life in the Glen ] must refer and 
that is the occasional visits we made to Inverness. I have, in my 
time, visited cities in every continent except Antartica and I can 
say with confidence that never did the thought of visiting any of 
them raise even a flicker of the enthusiasm and excitement that a 
trip to Inverness aroused in my youth. In days before I became 
acquainted with the buses from Milton to Inverness travel was 
mainly by boat — the Gondolier from Temple Pier. There was a 
most amusing story current in my youth about an altercation 
between a traveller via the Gondolier and the pier-master who 
demanded tuppence as harbour dues. The traveller objected but 
eventually had to pay up when told quite brusquely “Shut your 
mouth and pay your tuppence”. A few days later the pier-master 
received an unstamped letter. These were the days of the penny 
post so the poor man had to pay tuppence for the letter. Imagine 
his chagrin when he drew out a piece of paper that said no more 
than “Shut your mouth and pay your tuppence”’. 

Well we ran no risks of pier-head arguments. We had the choice 
of three buses — MacBraynes, MacFarlane’s and Charlie’s. We 
usually chose MacFarlane’s or Charlie’s because they being 
independent operators, could let us boys off with greatly reduced 
fares and they did. Sometimes Charlie over-loaded. In the luggage 
compartment there might be a calf and two men. I’ve even known 
him put men up on the roof-rack He’d let them off at the canal 
bridge, as the Inverness police would not be likely to approve of 
his initiative in using the roof-rack. 

We had a great time at the shops in Inverness and we treated 
ourselves to a good tea in Burnetts’ or the Balmoral. I can recall 
in later days getting a three-course lunch in the Balmoral for 1/6 = 
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T'/op. I vividly recall our first taste of grapefruit. We saw them in 
Coopers’ and we thought they were massive oranges so my 
brother Joe went in and bought one — price 6d I think. Of course 
we all — four or five boys — expected a share but Joe being the 
purchaser was entitled to first bite. He duly peeled a sector and 
plunged his teeth into the fruit and was immediately choked and 
speechless by the sheer sourness of the taste. With choking 
gurgles he passed it on to me and from me it went to the others and 
all were pretty well strangled by the encounter. It was a 
memorable lesson. 


EDUCATION 

I know that education involves the whole life situation in the 
home, in the public sphere and in school, but here I’m thinking of 
the contribution made by schools. There were four schools in the 
Glen — in Corriemony, in Balnain, in Bunloit, in Drumnadrochit. 
The first three were primary schools though Balnain had what I 
think was called “an advanced division” for those who envisaged 
only a couple of years or so of post-primary education. The one 
Higher Grade school — between Drumnadrochit and Kilmore — 
was the one I attended. It has now celebrated its centenary as a 
secondary school. 

The school was about a mile from Milton in the days when you 
didn’t have to go round by Drum. There was a bridge across the 
River Enrick at lower Milton which was in use all of my school 
days. I don’t know why there was no replacement of any sort after 
it was ruined by flood-water many years ago. The route to school 
by that bridge took us by a roadway that seemed to be the 
responsibility of the Seafield Estate which then owned most of the 
Glen. There were indications of the rather plush times the estate 
had known when an American, Bradley Martin had lived in 
Balmacaan house. These indications were mainly in the number of 
pheasants which still abounded in the woodlands and many of 
which we disturbed on the way to school. On the school route too 
we passed a great Redwood tree which towered over all the others. 
At the foot of a steep and rough piece of roadway we called “the 
wee walkie” there was, on the left hand side, a patch of ground 
which in spring was a mass of blue hyacinths. It really was a 
breathtaking sight. I remember when in Tain, waking up one 
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morning and telling my wife I must go over to the Glen. “What 
for?” she asked “I must see the bluebells”. The memory is as 
haunting as that. That area is now built up as is the part beyond 
that we called “the planting” — a plantation of fir trees where there 
were a lot of red squirrels. Lovely little animals they were. They’d 
hurry to climb the trees on the other side from the passer-by, but 
every now and then they’d peep round the trunk to see if he was 
still there. Of such memories is the way to school made up. Some 
of the other memories of the way are rather more rough. I think of 
how we stoned serpents, many were just harmless grass snakes, 
but we took no chances for there were adders in the Glen. I think 
of a companion who happened to be carrying my school bag at the 
time — pitching it at a wasps’ nest which those in front of us had 
aroused with stones. I think of going into the thick of the clouds 
of wasps to recover my bag and getting plentifully stung. 

School itself was a place of strict discipline enforced by rather 
frequent use of the tawse — though I seem to have got less of that 
than many others. It seemed to be generally expected that the belt 
could be generously applied, for one of the favourite questions of 
adults one met on the way home was “How many pandies did you 
get today?” In one of our classes in upper primary pupils imposed 
a ban on taking more than two strokes of the belt. The amazing 
thing 1s that it worked. 

The school curriculum in secondary was limited but such 
subjects as were offered were taught with consummate 
thoroughness. I suppose I could argue that we got a well-grounded 
classical, Christian education. Moving from fifth year to 
University one was not unduly taxed by the Arts course there 
because the foundation had been so competently laid. Of course a 
good deal was expected of pupils In terms of homework. That took 
a few hours but as a fair bit of it was reading, that could be done 
when herding the cow to make sure she didn’t swell too much by 
over-indulgence in foggage. I think most of my reading in 
European history was done with half an eye on the cow! 

Some things we learned in our English reading we put into 
immediate practice. At lunch time four of us who had some 
knowledge of De Quincy’s Confessions of an Opium Eater, 
strolled to Drum where we duly purchased one bar of McCowan’s 
Highland cream toffee — price 2d. Such pocket money as we had 
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spun out quite well at two squares per person per trip. We referred 
to ourselves in De Quincy’s terms as “the illustrious quaternion”’. 
Three other younger boys who operated a spend and burst 
economy used to tease us with their occasional abundance. We 
referred to them — again in De Quincy’s terms — as “the trinity of 
Pariahs”. We had constancy of modest luxury. They had 
abundance followed by days of famine! 


RELIGION 

I bring this review to an end with a reference to the place of 
religion in the lives of the people of the Glen in my youth. 
Undoubtedly religion exercised a powerful influence. In many 
homes family worship was regularly observed with psalm singing 
and reading and often prayer offered while the family knelt. In 
earlier days worship was conducted in Gaelic. A story was told of 
a certain man in Milton who used to “put out the line” in Gaelic at 
family worship. A neighbour came in with his milk-pail to collect 
milk, just as the good man was to chant the line. It is said that what 
he chanted was “Put your pail on the table and wait till we’ve 
done”. Well maybe that’s a piece of mythology. 

The religion of the Glen was Protestant and Presbyterian. In the 
summer time there were services held according to the Episcopal 
form in the small church near Kilmartin. There were few Roman 
Catholics in the Glen — the nearest place of worship being in 
Cannich. There was a certain man named Murphy who was a 
Roman Catholic. One evening he tried to get on his horse after he 
had imbibed rather freely. He found the task too much for him and 
began to invoke the aid of the Virgin — “Oh Mhuire ....” Some-one 
crept up behind him, gave him a push that sent him right over the 
horse and down the other side. “Oh”, said Murphy, “Nuair a thig, 
thig thu,” — “when you come, you come”. 

There were three Presbyterian Churches in the Glen, the 
established Church as we called it at Kilmore, the United Free at 
Kilmichael and the Free Church at Oakbank. Though some 
measure of the animosity which had characterised the 1900 split 
between the Free and United Free Churches, still remained, the 
real bitterness had passed. That there had been bitterness is really 
sad for in my time I’m sure that both Churches were strongly 
evangelical, and I’m glad to think that loyalty to Biblical 
evangelicalism marks both Churches still. 
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What I recall most vividly from my youth is the twice yearly 
observance of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Schools closed 
from Thursday to Monday inclusive for what A.C. MacKell used 
to call the sacramental recess. The headmaster once asked me how 
often I had been in Church over this period and was greatly 
astonished when I told him “Eight times sir”. 

As boys we were aware of a fine distinction between the 
Thursday or Fast Day of a Communion season, and the day of the 
Harvest Thanksgiving Service. The Fast Day was more like a 
Sunday — we didn’t play football that day. But after Church on 
Harvest Thanksgiving Day we could play football. The first 
doctor we had in Tain was an Inverness man and he told me that 
in his youth in Inverness, the Fast Day was called ‘Whistling 
Sunday”. 

My early recollections of the communion services on Sunday 
were of the large crowd filling the old Church and of the air of 
solemnity. Often we sat through the Gaelic and English services 
which might take about 4 hours. But I have no recollection of 
boredom or impatience. My abiding impression is of the 
solemnity of the occasion. A few years ago I visited the Holy Land 
and was taken to what is claimed to be the site where our Lord 
delivered the Sermon on the Mount. Standing there the vision that 
came back to me most movingly was of a communion service in 
the Free Church in the Glen. I heard again the words that were 
read before the sacrament was observed, “He opened his mouth 
and taught them saying, Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven”. 

When all is said and done | think this is my most treasured 
memory of my youth in the Glen. Here I learned the reality and 
relevance of the gospel that makes all things new. Taking that 
gospel to heart has not soured but sweetened life and memory, has 
given me some understanding of human nature both in its 
hilarious foibles and in its direst need and greatest nobility. Many 
things and many people have contributed to my enduring love of 
the Glen, but I think that the experience of the saving grace of God 
first experienced there is the strongest of all. So there I have laid 
to rest the one who was dearest to me and there, in God’s time | 
too shall rest, “Gus am bris an là agus an teich na sgàilean”. 
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AIMHREIT AN FHEARAINN AGUS BARDACHD 
LEODHAIS 


JOAN NICDHOMHNAILL 
20mh Mairt, 1997 


Tha claradh math againn de bhardachd aimhreit an fhearainn ann 
an Leòdhas a chionns gun deach an cruinneachadh Bàrdachd 
Leòdhais fhoillseachadh aig toiseach an 20mh linn. Tha a’ 
mhorchuid den bhardachd air a bheil mi a-mach an seo air a 
tarraing bhon leabhar seo. Gu dearbh, mura b’e gun deach a’ 
bhardachd a chruinneachadh aig an am, tha e cinnteach gum biodh 
a’ chuid as motha dhith air chall, oir chan eil ach gle bheag dha na 
daintean air teanga an t-sluaigh an-diugh. 

Dh’ fhoillsich Iain MacLeòid Bardachd Leòdhais ann an 1916 
agus a-measg nan òran gaoil, nan òran èibhinn agus nan laoidhean 
tha grunnan math amhran a tha buntainn ri cùisean duilich an ama 
bho na 1870an gu bliadhnaichean toisich an 20mh linn — sin cion 
fearainn, fuadach agus aimhreit. Cluinnidh sinn bho na h- 
amhranan sin (agus bho amhranan eile a chaidh an dèanamh mun 
aon àm) dòighean eadar-dhealaichte air a bhith a’ cnuasachadh 
nan trioblaidean a bha muinntir Leòdhais a’ fulang anns an 
naoidheamh linn deug agus aig toiseach na linne seo fhèin. 
Cluinnidh sinn cuideachd iomraidhean air na h-aimhreitean 
fearainn a thachair air an eilean — Aimhreit Bheàrnaraigh, Creach 
na Pàirce agus Aimhreit Aignis nam measg. Chan eil mu an dùil 
beachd a thoirt air a h-uile tachartas fa leth tron bhàrdachd, ach 
sealladh farsaing a ghabhail air na h-amhranan a tha a’ dèiligeadh 
ri gnothaichean poilitigeach, buaidh eachdraidh agus 
atharraichidhean sòisealta ann am beatha muinntir Leòdhais. 

Tha bàrdachd na 19mh linn tric air a càineadh airson cho lag, 
neo-bhrighmhor agus troimhe chèile ’s a tha i, airson nach eil na 
bàird deònach no comasach air tuigsinn dè thachair dha na 
Gàidheil aig àm nam fuadaichean, carson a thachair e agus dè bu 
chòir dhaibh dèanamh mu dheidhinn. An aite bhith a’ sealltainn 
air an t-saoghal mar tha e, tha iad a” falach anns na làithean a dh’ 
fhalbh, a’ cur dreach breugach, romansach orra. Nuair a tha iad a- 
mach air an t-suidheachadh dhuilich "sa bheil iad fhèin beò tha 
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iad a” cleachdadh shamhlaidhean a chaidh nan clichean gu math 
luath. Ann an óraid a rinn an t-Urramach Dómhnall MacCaluim 
ann an Lunnainn ann an 1885, ghabh e rannan de óran a rinneadh 
mu dheidhinn nam fuadaichean le bard ann an Earra-Gháidheal 
uaireigin timcheall air 1848: 


Chan fhaicear spréidh air buaile, 
"scha chluinnear duan aig banaraich 
far an robh na daoine 

*sann tha na caoraich bhuidhe ann 


Tha bàrdachd den t-seòrsa thiamhaidh, eu-dòchasach seo 
cumanta air feadh na Gàidhealtachd anns an 19mh linn, ann an 
Leòdhas cho math ri àite sam bith eile. Tha an sprèidh agus a’ 
bhanarach a’ samhlachadh saoghal a dh’ fhalbh. Saoghal far an 
robh pailteas aig an tuath "e nach robh guth air cìobair no bàillidh; 
agus tha na caoraich a’ samhlachadh an t-saoghail úir — siostam 
eaconamach anns nach robh rùm airson a’ mhòr-chuid de 
Ghàidheil agus a bha air a ruith le Goill. Dh’ fhàs a’ chaora na 
samhladh air cha mhòr a h-uile rud dona a thachair dha na 
Gàidheil ann an ceud bliadhna. Cluinnidh sinn mòran de 
shamhlaidhean agus de chuspairean àbhaisteach na linne anns an 
dàn “Fògradh ar Gàidheal” (no “Mo shoraidh leis na Fuar 
Bheannaibh” mar as fheàrr is aithne e an diugh) le Murchadh Mac 
a’ Ghobhainn (à Liurbost nan Loch). A-measg ghearan mu 
dheidhinn staid na Gàidhlig, staid na dùthcha fo bheathaichean 
fiadhaich is chaoraich, agus eilthireachd, tha smuaintean a’ 
nochdadh a tha toirt nar cuimhne briathran a’ bhàird à Earra- 
Ghàidheal a-thaobh nan làithean a dh’ fhalbh agus nan làithean a 
thàinig. A-thaobh nan làithean a dh’ fhalbh, tha e a’ dealbhadh 
beatha dhuinn a bha seasgair agus sàbhailte — a h-uile duine cruinn 
còmhla 's a” gheamhradh, na boireannaich a’ snìomh, na h- 
iasgairean a’ càradh lin, biadh gu leòr aig a h-uile duine, agus tha 
e a’ cur na beatha sin an coimeas ris na làithean ’s a bheil e fhèin 
beò. 


Bhiodh pailteas bidh us annluinn ac’, 


A dh’ fhàgadh fallain sunndach iad, 
Bhiodh feòil “us iasg "sa" gheamhradh ac’, 
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“Us bainne ghamhnach óga. 

’S an t-samhradh cha bhiodh dith orra, 
Bhiodh uighean chearc “us im aca; 

’S bhiodh gruitheam blasd ’g a shliobadh ac’, 
Air aran min min’ eorna.” 


Aig cnag na cúise tha e ag radh an aon rud ris a’ bhard a Earra- 
Ghàidheal: bha na seann làithean soilleir agus sàbhailt, bha 
coimhearsnachdan ann a bha cruinn agus fallain agus tha an latha 
an-diugh dorcha, duilich ann an dùthaich a tha na fàsaich aig luchd 
spòrs agus ciobairean. Ach tha rudeigin aig Mac a’ Ghobhainn ri 
ràdh a bharrachd air meòrachadh tiamhaidh — tha fearg agus 
misneachd a’ gabhail aite bròin agus dith dòchais: 


Tha na sléibh a dh’ àiricheadh, 

an treubh a ghleusadh stàilinnean, 
an diugh fo fhèidh nam fàsaichean 
’s fo chaoraich bhàna bhòidheach. 


Chan fhaic mi feadh nan garbhlaichibh, 
ach ciobairean 1s sealgairean, 

nach buin do thir nan Albannach, 

ged fhuair iad sealbh us còir oirr. 


An t-iasg tha snamh “s na h-aibhnichibh, 
"sam fiadh tha tàmh “s na staingeanaibh, 
thug Dia nan gras do ’oighreachd iad, 

a dhéanamh saoibhreis lòin dhoibh. 


Dh’ èirich pàirt an ùghdarras, 
dom b’éiginn càch bhith "e ùmhlachadh, 
’s na slèibh a b'fhearr "ena duthchannaibh, 
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gun ghabh na h-ughdair coir orr’. 


"Se ana-ceartas aon de phriomh chuspairean bàrdachd deireadh 
na 19mh linn agus “se aon dhe na gearainnean bu mhotha a bh’ aig 
na baird gun deach saighdearan Gaidhealach an tréigeadh agus an 
cur suarach aig am nam fuadaichean. Bha a’ mhor-chuid ga 
fhaicinn mar chúis naire gu robhas a’ meas nan Gaidheal cho iosal 
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agus iad nan gaisgich air feadh eachdraidh, agus anns an 19mh 
linn, air feadh an t-saoghail. Mar a tha Murchadh Mac a’ 
Ghobhainn ag rádh anns an aon dan: 


N uair thoisicheas na tuasaidean, 
cha sheas am fiadh na cruadalan; 
a’ chaora mhaol bu shuarach 1 

a’ bualadh anns a’ chomhraig.” 


Bha an smuain seo a’ nochdadh uair is uair is uair a-rithist ’s a’ 
bhardachd agus tha moran bhard ga chleachdadh mar phriomh 
adhbhar airson gum faigheadh muinntir na Gaidhealtachd 
còirichean na b’ fheàrr. Bha na bàird seo a’ faireachdainn nam 
pairt chudthromach de Impireachd Bhreatann agus bha iad ag 
Iarraidh gun deidheadh aire a ghabhail orra agus speis a thoirt 
dhaibh, ann am Breatainn air fad. Am beachd Mhurchaidh Mhic 
a’ Ghobhainn, cha robh aig Riaghaltas Bhreatann ach an t-urram 
ceart a thoirt do ghaisgeachd nan Gàidheal agus bhiodh a h-uile 
duine sasaichte: 


Brisibh sios na h-oighreachdan, 

"us roinnibh oirnn gu coibhneil iad; 
us àraichidh sinn saighdearan, 

a chumas naimhdean fodhpa. 


Nam biodh gach frìth air àiteachadh, 

le fir ’tha strìth ri bàtaichean, 

bhiodh suaimhneas feadh na Gàidhealtachd, 
"e bhiodh fuaim na Gàidhlig beò innt’.” 


Tha Mac a” Ghobhainn a’ taisbeanadh aon dóigh 
smaoineachaidh a bha cumanta anns an 19mh linn. Bha na 
Gàidheil a-nis air an gabhail a-steach do mhòr-choimhearsnachd 
Bhreatann agus a dh’aindeoin na chaidh dèanamh riutha a-thaobh 
fuadach agus aintighearnas nan uachdaran, cha b’e Breatainn agus 
clas riaghlaidh Bhreatann bu choireach. 

Bha na bàird mothachail gu robh na saighdearan Gàidhealach a’ 
leantainn dualchas a chaidh air ais gu Fionn; tha sinn a’ cluinntinn 
cainnt bhuapa gu math tric a leithid: 
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Sibh-se chlannaibh nan Gaidheal, 
Siol nam beus dom bu dual, 

Bho gharbh-ghaisgich na Féinne, 
Bhith garbh-bheuchdach "us cruaidh.’ 


Ged a bha na baird uile feargach mu shuidheachadh nan 
Gaidheal anns an darna leth den 19mh linn bha moran aca 
cuideachd moiteil gur e Breatannaich a bh’ annta, agus ’se gle 
bheag dha rireabh a chluinneas sinn bhuapa a’ cáineadh na stáit. 
Tha Murchadh a” Cheisdeir, a bha fior throm air na h-uachdarain 
agus na baillidhean aig amannan, ag rádh ann an “Oran a’ 
Bhudget”’: 


Bidh Ghearmailt agus Ruisia, 

mar luchan fo ar spoig: 

cumaidh sinn fo chuing iad, 

le maoigheadh dhe ar dòrn 

"e bidh riaghlairean gach impireachd 
an sith ri Breatainn mhòir.” 


Ach thòisich ceistean ag èirigh ann an inntinn chuid mun phàirt 
a bha na Gàidheil a’ gabhail ann an cogaidhean na h-Impireachd. 
Tha an t-Urramach MacChaluim ag ràdh: 


"S chan eil leud de chois ri fhaotainn, 
choisinn Breatann feadh an t-saoghail, 
nach eil baist le fuil chraobhach, 

fir mo ghaoil on Eilean Fhada. 


O, chan iongnadh mi bhith brònach, 
faicinn machair, ghleann, “us mhòr-bheann, 
naomhaichte do fhear na cròice 

fhuair fo sgòd an t-Eilean Fada. 


Ach luchd-ciosnachaidh gach nàmhaid, 
sheas nan aghaidh anns na blàraibh, 
laighe sios fo chasan bàillidh, 

chuireas fas an t-Eilean Fada.‘ 
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Tha Calum Mac Aoidh a Bragar, a rugadh ann an 1886 ag rádh: 


Tha aireamh nach gann, 

anns a’ chogadh a Leodhas, 
a’ cosnadh daimoin, 

“us saoibhreis do chach. 

Bidh mise gan caoidh, 

's mar is tric iad ri m’inntinn, 
am beath ac ga call, 

airson ghleanntaichean fas.° 


Tha Iain Mac a’Ghobhainn, Bard Iarsiadair, air an aon rámh: 


Co nise theid dana nad aobhar, 

tha Gaidheil nan eug air an ruagadh. 

Nam biodh iad an guaillibh a’ cheile, 

Co “ta fon ghrèin ’chuireadh ruaig orr’. 
Nise bho’n chuir thu air chèin tad, 

cha “duthaich nan treun” a so suas thu: 
duthaich nan ruinnseiran Sasunnach, 
duthaich nam madraidh ’s nan ruadh chearc. 


Nuair dh’ éireas an cogadh ’s an ar, 

’s a thèid luchd nan gadhar gu blàr, 

*s mor m’eagal gun gèill tad ’s a’ chùis sin, 
ged sgiobalt’ a chiurras iad geàrr.’ 


B’e Bard Iarsiadair bu mhotha rinn sgrùdadh air na h-adhbharan 
a bh’ aig bonn duilgheadasan nan Gaidheal. Rugadh e ann an 1848 
agus bhasaich e ann an 1881; nuair a bhasaich e cha robh 
Murchadh Mac a’ Ghobhainn ach bliadhna a dh’ aois (b’esan a 
chuala sinn mar tha a’ moladh gun deidheadh na h-oighreachdan 
am briseadh gus an araicheadh tuilleadh shaighdearan airson 
cogaidhean na h-Impireachd). Bha Iain Mac a’ Ghobhainn cheart 
cho moiteil ri duine sam bith eil ann an saighdearan Gaidhealach 
a’ sabaid thall thairis: ann an Gaisgeach Mor na Feinne tha e a- 
mach air treubhantas nan Gaidheal an aghaidh nam Frangach, nan 
Ruiseanach, ’s nan Sineach. Tha e cuideachd dèidheil air a bhith 
a’ cleachdadh eisimpleirean 0 eachdraidh, agus bhon latha aige 
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fhèin airson spionnadh agus neart a chur dha na daoine. Anns an 
dan Am Brosnuchadh tha e a’ bruidhinn air mar a sheas na 
Gàidheil ris na Ròmanaich agus na Lochlannaich, agus mar a 
sheas na h-Albannaich ris na Sasunnaich aig Allt a’ Bhonnaich. 
Coltach ris na baird eile tha e a’ cur beum air ana-ceartas: 


Cha b’ ann airson mhang 
agus sgall air an toin, 

a dhoirt an fhuil chraobhach, 
’s a thaoisg i na lóin." 


Ach, tha Bard Iarsiadair a’ sgrùdadh na cùise nas mionaidiche 
na duine sam bith eile. Nuair a bha na baird eile a’ caoineadh agus 
a’ cur na coire air caoraich agus cìobairean bha Bard Iarsiadair a’ 
meorachadh air na h-adhbharan airson gun tainig na caoraich agus 
na ciobairan anns a’ chiad aite. Bha e a-mach air sannt, air 
Impireachd agus air atharraichidhean soisealta; agus a’ 
foighneachd cheistean pongail air riaghladh agus laghan an latha. 
Bha e a” càineadh nan uachdaran mar inbhe shònraichte, gu robh 
iad air an dalladh le olc is le òr, agus gu robh iad air caochladh 
dòigh bhon àm a dhèanadh ceann-feadhna gàirdeachas ri sluagh 
mòr. Bha e a’ tuigse gu robh na cinn-cinnidh air a dhol nan 
uachdarain. Bha e mothachail gu robh atharradh sòisealta air 
tachairt aig inbhe nan ceannardan agus gu robh buaidh 
chudthromach aig seo air gach inbhe eile ann an sluagh na 
Gàidhealtachd. 


Bha uair gum b’ e aiteas chinn-feadhna, 
Còmhnuidh nan daoine bhith teann orr, 

b’ ait leo’ bhith faicinn gach taoibh dhiubh, 
fàrdaichean faoilte nan gleanntan, 
thionndaidh na h-uile car claon oirnn, 
thàinig oirnn caochladh bhon àm sin: 
rinneadh ar gleannan fuar fàsail, 

dh’ fhairich sinn làmhan nan ain-tighearn. 


Làmhan nan ain-tighearnan truagha, 
a chuir as am fearann an sluagh, 
daormuinn an ionad nan àrmunn, 

a chinnich le fàrdaichean fuara. 
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Dh’ fhalbh uainne na ceannardan uasal, 
anns an robh suairc agus firinn, 

tháinig nan áite luchd fuadain, 

chuir 1ad don-bhuaidh air an tir seo.” 


B’urrainn dha lochdan sonraichte fhaicinn ann an uachdarain 
shonraichte. Tha e a’ cur sios air Sir Seumas MacMhathain, 
uachdaran Leòdhais aig an am, a rinn fortan a’ malairt opium ann 
an Sine: 


Bha cuid aca ’malairt an opium, 

thional iad moran de ionntas, 

dh’ fhairich na Sinich an do-bheart; 
sgrios iad na slòigh leis a’ phuinnsean.’ 


Seo eisimpleir dha air an t-slighe tha na h-uachdarain air a 
ghabhail, agus ann an Spiorad a’ Charthannais tha e a-mach air 
seo ann an dòigh nas sgaoilte, le eisimpleirean aige de gach seòrsa 
uilc is aintighearnais — anns an eaglais cho math ri aite sam bith 
eile. Na bheachd-san tha sannt agus dith carthannais ag 
adhbhrachadh gach bróin agus call anns a’ bheatha seo. Tha e a’ 
mineachadh cho gorach ’s a tha e a bhith a’ carnadh stórais nuair 
a tha e mas e fior a’ bruidhinn ris a’ bhaillidh anns an uaigh: 


Ged thachradh oighreachd mhór agad, 
’s ged ghéill na slòigh fo d’ smachd; 
tha “m bas "us laghan geur aige, 

"sou feum thu gèill d’ a reachd. 

Sud uachdaran a dh’ òrduicheas, 
co-ionnan còir gach neach; 

’s mar oighreachd bheir e lèine dhuit, 
*s dà cheum de thalamh glas. 


’S e sud as deireadh suarach dhuit, 

thus, fhir an uamhair mhòir, 

le d’ shumanan ’s le d’ bhairlinnean, 

a’ cumail chàich fo bhrón. 

Nuair gheibh thu ‘n oighreachd shàmhach ud, 
bithidh d’ àrdan beag gu leòir. 

cha chluinnear trod a’ bhàillidh ann, 

’s cha chuir maor grand’ air roig. 
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"N sin molaidh a’ chnuimh shnaigeach thu, 
cho tairceach ’s a bhitheas d’ fheóil; 

nuair a gheibh i air do charadh thu, 

gu samhach air a bord. 

Their i, “se fear miath tha seo, 

tha math do bhiasd nan cos, 

bhon rinn e caol na ciadan 

gus e fèin a bhiathadh dhomhs.'' 


Tha na briathran aige feargach, laidir agus druidhteach agus tha 
iad a’ tighinn a inntinn a bha geur thuigseach agus a b’ urrainn 
structuir a chur air an t-saoghal mun cuairt air gus ciall a 
dhéanamh dheth. Ach, a dh’ aindeoin seo, no ’s docha mar thoradh 
air, mar thoradh air na dearbh dòighean smaoineachaidh a bh’ aige 
air an t-saoghal a mhìneachadh, chan eil dad idir aige ri radh mu 
fhuasglaidhean nan duilgheadasan a bha e cho math air dealbhadh. 
Sin, cha robh dol as ann, na bheachd fhein mus tigeadh 
atharrachadh spioradail air an t-saoghal. Tha an sealladh aige 
spioradail agus tha e a’ cleachdadh a’ chreideamh chriosdaidh mar 
cairt iùil a bheatha. Air an adhbhar sin, "e dòcha, nuair a tha e a’ 
tionndadh aire gu fuasglaidhean duilgheadasan an ama ’s ann air 
nèamh agus air tilleadh carthannais a tha a shùil-san a’ laighe. Tha 
seo nas soilleire ri fhaicinn nuair a ni sinn coimeas eadar Mac a’ 
Ghobhainn agus bana-bhàrd ainmeil aimhreit an fhearainn, Màiri 
Mhór nan Oran. “Se feallsanachd Mhàiri: 


Cuimhnichibh ur cruadal, 

is cumaibh suas ur sròl; 

gun tèid an roth mun cuairt duibh 
le neart is cruas nan dòrn..." 


Ach, anns an òran Na h-Eileanaich, an dèidh do Mhac a’ 
Ghobhainn a bhith caoineadh droch laimhseachadh nan Gàidheal 
agus a’ cuimhneachadh cliù treubhantas Clann ic Leòid is Clann 
Dòmhnaill: 


C’uim am faicte aon don treubh, 
thàinig bho na gaisgich thrèin, 

’n diugh gun sgoinn gun rian gun ghleus, 

fo chìs aig beusdaibh sanntach. 
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Caite eil treubhantas Chloinn Leòid, 
fir dom biodh an cath na spòrs. 
Cinneach nam fear meanmnach mòr, 
a leanadh tòir a naimhdean. 


Dòmhnullach — cinneadh an àigh, 
thàinig bho shliochd nan ceud blàr. 
Bu chuimhne leo ar n’eilean là, 
nach faigheadh namhaid teann air." 


tha e ag ràdh: 


Glacaibh airm an reusain chaoin, 

's cuis-eagail do luchd eucoir chlaoin; 

b’ fheàrr dhuibh siud na claidheamh laoich 
Ged dh’ èireadh Dòmhnall Cam leis." 


Aig deireadh an dain Am Brosnuchadh, anns a bheil e a’ cur an 
céill fearg agus naire gun do liùg na Gàidheil ris “An Fhactar, a’ 
bhracsaidh ’s a’ chù” se an ceann uidhe a tha esan a’ moladh dha 
na daoine: 


“rìoghachd an athar... 

cha tigeadh an geamhradh, 

le greann orr bho thuath, 

's chan fhuilingeadh iad clabhadh, 
gu bráth ann le fuachd." 


Bha aire Mairi Mhór air na ghabhadh deanamh anns a’ bheatha 
seo fhèin ach bha aire Mhic a’ Ghobhainn air a’ bheatha bha 
tighinn. Bhasaich Iain Mac a’ Ghobhainn leis a’ chaitheamh ann 
an 1881, bliadhna ro Bhlar a’ Bhraighe anns an Eilean 
Sgitheanach, agus coig bliadhna ro Achd nan Croitearan. Mar sin 
cha bhitheadh e idir furasda dhasan a bhith cho dochasach, no cho 
daingeann na bheachd ri Mairi Mhor, no ri cuid dhe na baird 
Leòdhasach a bha beò nuair a thòisich cor nan croitear a’ fas na b’ 
fhearr. 

Chi sinn tron bhardachd a chaidh a dhéanamh mar a chaidh 
aimhreit an fhearainn air adhart gu robh misneachd an t-sluaigh a’ 
sior fhàs, agus gu robh iad a’ faicinn nach robh iad dol a dh’ 
fhaighinn aon cheum air adhart gun “neart is cruas nan dòrn”. 
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Ann an 1874 chaidh innse do mhuinntir Bhearnaraigh ann an Uig 
nach robh iad dol a dh’fhaighinn tuilleadh feuraich air tir mor 
Leòdhais. Dhiùlt iad aontachadh agus thuirt Dòmhnall Rothach, 
seumarlan Leòdhais, gun deidheadh an cur as an fhearann air 
sgàth seo. Nuair a thàinig oifigearan an t-siorraim leis na 
bàirlingidhean thòisich sabaid agus chaidh còta fear de na h- 
oifigearan a reubadh. Chaidh an t-òrdugh a-mach airson triùir 
fhear a chur an grèim airson droch ionnsaigh a dhèanamh air an 
oifigear. Nuair a bha na poileis dol a Bheàrnaraigh gan iarraidh, 
chunnaic iad fear de na “ceannaircich” ann an Steòrnabhagh agus 
as dèidh sabaid a mhair ceithir uairean a thìde bha e aca. B’ e seo 
aimhreit Bheàrnaraigh.‘ 

Ann an Oran Mhuinntir Bheàrnaraigh bha Murchadh a’ 
Cheisdeir air leth sgaiteach na dhòigh bruidhne mu dheidhinn an 
t-seumarlain, Dòmhnall Rothach: 


Isean salach nead na h-iolair’, 

le “ghob guineach millteach; 

’s iomadh uan a rinn e tholladh, 
’s tric am fuil air ’ingnean: 

ach innsidh mise dha a chunnart, 
mura sguir e a bhideadh, 

théid a thilgeil leis a’ ghunna 
*shlochd nach urr’ e ’dhireadh. 


Dòmhnall dona, bronnach, brùideil, 
Dómhnall gnúgach, ciar-ghlas, 

De Rothaich ghortach Bhaile Dhúbhthaich 
B olc an cliú ’s nan gniomh iad: 

gus an d’ tháinig thu do Leódhas, 

cha robh bróg a namh ort; 

sgiathan fad’ air ablach cota, 


*cOmhdachadh gach sliasaid. 
Sguiridh mise bhith ga leantainn, 

’n corr cha chan mi “ tráth so; 

"se guth na tha ’Leddhasach an Glascho, 

’s tha sinn pailt an aireamh: 

mura leig e dheth a chleachdadh, 
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a” creachadh sluagh ar n-aite; 
theid tri fichead againn dhachaidh 
’s clachaidh sinn gu bas e.” 


Tha sinn a-nis air ire sabaid a ruighinn agus tha móran dhé na 
daoine agus na baird air tuigsinn nach eil cáil air a shon ach 
bualadh nan dorn. Tha cainnt na bardachd a rinneadh aig an am 
seo, bho aimhreit Bhearnaraigh ann an 1874 a-mach, pongail, 
làidir agus misneachail, agus tha barrachd air Bard larsiadair a’ 
tionndadh air na h-uachdarain fhein an aite a bhith a’ cur na coire 
uile air an searbhantan. Rinneadh óran mu chreach na Páirce ann 
an 1887, Ruaig an Fhèidh, "sa bheil am bard a’ bruidhinn mu 
Lady Matheson, a ghabh sealbh air an eilean nuair a bhasaich Sir 
Seumas ann an 1878:'° 


A chailleach bheag na mórchúis 

a their gur leatsa Leódhas, 

*sann bhuineas 1 le cóir-cheart 

don mhór chuid tha fuireach innt. 


agus chain an t-Urramach Dómhnall MacChaluim Mer Platt, 
uachdaran na Pairce, anns an oran aige, Bodach Isgein. Tha e ga 
dhealbhadh mar ain-tighearn mór-chuiseach a bha ga fhaicinn 
fhéin uile-chumhachdach: 


Tha mise rioghchadh cho fad sa chi mi, 

le gillean lionmhor a ni mo mhiann, 

’S a bheir don phrìosan gach neach a dhireas, 
gun chead aig sgrìobhta ri aghaidh sliabh. 


’S na fir an trath seo a ghabh le dànachd 
bhith dol air àrainn an ionad naoimh 
gum bi gun fhàrdaich ri fad an làithean 
fo chomharr’ Chàin a h-uile h-aon.” 


Gheibh sinn beachd cuideachd aig an àm seo air cho mothachail 
's a bha na croitearan air beachdan a’ mhòr-shluaigh ann am 
Breatainn air fad, agus "e dòcha cuideachd air a’ bhuaidh a bh’aig 
na droch bheachdan a nochd anns na pàipearan mu dheas air 
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misneachd nan daoine. Air an darna latha fichead dhen t- 
Samhainn 1887 nuair a lean sluagh mor de mhuinntir nan Loch 
Domhnall MacRath, maighstir sgoile aig Bail Ailein, a-mach gu 
frith na Pàirce agus a mharbh iad na fèidh, tha e glè choltach nach 
b’ ann direach airson biadh a rinn iad e, no airson milleadh a 
dhèanamh air an oighreachd agus aire an uachdairain a thogail, 
ach airson aire an t-sluaigh an Alba air fad a thionndadh gus an 
droch staid san robh na daoine.” Tha e follaiseach ann an Ruaig 
an Fhèidh gu bheil am Bard a’ faireachdainn gu feum e ceartas 
còir nan daoine a chur an cèill, oir bha gu leòr anns na pàipearan 
naidheachd a’ dèanamh a-mach nach robh anns na croitearan ach 
eu-coirich. 


Chan eil sinn nar luchd-reubainn 
mar theirear leis na breugan; 

"se th’annainn daoine treuna, 
gar lèireadh le uireasbhuidh 


’S iomadh latha ’s bliadhna, 

le bochdainn air ar riasladh, 

a dh’ fhuirich sinn gu rianail, 
fo sheumarlain ’s bhuraidhean. 


Ar mnathan agus pàisdean 
a-nis a’ fulang ànraidh, 

an t-aodach chan eil slàn orr, 
gach tràth iad an uireasbhuidh.” 


Ann an 1885 fhuair na croitearan an cothrom bhòtaidh airson a’ 
chiad uair agus chuir iad e gu feum, a’ taghadh còig buill 
Pàrlamaid a sheasadh an còirichean ann an Lunnainn. Seo cuspair 
Croitearan Leddhais:” 


"Se °n t-iongantas as miorbhailich 

bha riamh an Eilean Leòdhais, 

na daoine bochda ’riaghladh ann, 

"ena tighearnan gan cur fodhpa. 

Tha iad an diugh le fialachd 

a’ tighinn a dh’ iarraidh votes. 

"SG chan fhaigh iad uainn am bliadhna iad 
ge breagha tha ’n cuid sgeòil.” 
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Cluinnidh sinn cho misneachail ’s a bha iad a’ fas an taca ris na 
rannan tiamhaidh, eu-dochasach a bha na baird a’ déanamh na bu 
traithe san linn. Tha briathran nam bard lan spionnaidh, agus lan 
dòchais. Tha e follaiseach an uiread misneachd a gheibh sluagh 
nuair a tha cumhachd aca nan làmhan fhèin agus fios ac ciamar a 
chleachdas iad i. Tha Oran nan Croitearan coltach an toiseach ri 
cuid de na h-òrain aig Iain Mac a’ Ghobhainn, mar a tha am bàrd 
a’ tarraing eisimpleirean bho eachdraidh airson Gàidheil an latha 
aige fhèin a bhrosnachadh. Ach, an taca ri Mac a’ Ghobhainn, tha 
am bard seo a’ moladh fuasgladh agus freagairt talmhainn an aite 
cathair anns na speuran: 


Mosgail suas a chinneach Alb’, 

mar leomhann garg neo-mhigheanach, 
’s deasaich claidheamh agus arm, 

gu d’ naimhdean garbh a chìosnachadh; 
"us thoir luchd chathraichean a-nuas, 
"bha riaghladh tuath gu mi-sgoinneach, 
"sin cluinnear iolach deas ’s tuath, 

na h-uachdarain fo chìs againn. 


Mur cuir Pàrlamaid air dòigh, 
na còirichean tha dhith oirnn, 
gum bi na Gàidheil mar bu nòs, 
‘dol an òrdugh strithidh riu... 


Eireamaid bhon daorsa chruaidh, 
fuasglamaid bhur cuibhrichean; 

chan fhan nas fhaide sinn fo shluagh, 
nar truaghanan fo chuing aca. 

Mur tèid bhur còir a chur nas fheàrr, 
bidh iomadh àite mhaoidheas orr, 
bidh miltean “dol an òrdugh blàir, 

air feadh gach àit san rìoghachd seo.” 


Tha a’ chainnt seo a’ tighinn cho faisg ri gairm àr-a-mach “sa 
ghabhas agus ged a dh’ fhaodadh a ràdh nach robh anns na pìosan 
mu dheireadh an seo ach fealla-dhà, no fiù earra-ghlòir, nach robh 
duine a’ gabhail riutha gu mionaideach, tha iad a’ taisbeanadh 
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spiorad na buannachd agus an dòchais, nach eil ri fhaighinn ann 
am bàrdachd nas tràithe anns an linn. 

Dh’ fhas cainnt cuid den bhàrdachd cruaidh agus neartmhor, no 
aotrom agus misneachail, nuair a chunnaic na daoine gu robh 
comas aca ceum a ghabhail air an t-slighe gus an còirichean a 
sheasamh agus dóigh beatha na b’ fheàrr a chosnadh, agus tha 
fearg agus ana-ceartas rin cluinntinn tric tron bhàrdachd air feadh 
nam bliadhnaichean a tha anns an sgrùdadh seo, ach “se glè bheag 
dha rìreabh a chluinneas sinn de mheòrachadh air ceistean 
bunaiteach an ama — dè na h-atharraichidhean a thug na 
fuadaichean gu buil? Cò neo dè bu choireach? Tha na bàird air an 
glasadh anns na làithean a dh’fhalbh, gun comas no togradh an 
sùilean a thionndadh gus an latha aca fhèin gun luaidh air na 
làithean ri teachd. Tha fiù Mac a’ Ghobhainn fhèin a bha cho geur- 
thuigseach ann a bhith sgrùdadh siostam poileataics an latha, 
beagan ciontach an-seo: 


Dh'fhalbh uainne na ceannardan uasal, 
anns an robh suairc agus firinn... ”” 


Chan eil guth aig duine aca air na bha dol ann an Eirinn. Cha 
robh duine (ach "e dòcha Mac a’ Ghobhainn) a’ faicinn gu robh 
buntanas aig cùisean "sa Ghàidhealtachd ri mar a bha 
Iompaireachd Bhreatann a’ làimhseachadh dhaoine ann an 
dùthchannan eile. Tha mòran den bhàrdachd bhon 19mh linn a tha 
tiamhaidh, neo-bhrioghmhor, a” toirt dhuinn beachd air 
bochdainn, chan e mhàin ann an corp agus cuid ach ann an inntinn 
agus spiorad. Tha dìth ceannardais follaiseach cuideachd. Bheir 
bochdainn bàrdachd na 19mh linn beachd dhuinn air uiread a 
dhroch bhuaidh ’s a bha aig tachartasan dòrainneach an ama air na 
Gàidheil, chan ann leis na tha i ag ràdh mun deidhinn ach leis an 
dith seallaidh agus a’ chainnt thruagh, lag. Gheibh sinn dealbh air 
sluagh a chaidh, cha mhòr, a bhriseadh agus a dhubhadh às. Ach 
aig an deireadh, tha a’ bhàrdachd a’ sealltainn gun d' fhuair iad an 
neart iad fhèin a dhìon, a dh’ aindeoin na dh’ fhuiling iad. An uair 
sin chì sinn spionnadh a’ tilleadh, ged nach fhaic sinn fradharc na 


bàrdachd a’ fas mòran nas soilleire no sealladh na bàrdachd a’ fas | 


mòran nas farsainge. 





— 
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The subject of my Paper is a man whose death in 1941 removed 
from the Highland and Scottish scene someone who was highly 
regarded as one possessed of a brilliant and fertile mind, who did 
not stint in his efforts and energy to work for the common good. 
The town of Inverness, in particular, benefited from his public 
service. And the current debate on the political status of Scotland 
has its roots in the late Twenties when Sir Alexander MacEwen 
was active in raising the public awareness of the need for Scotland 
to be given a higher profile within the United Kingdom. Sir 
Alexander was also a central figure in a period which saw the 
generation of new ideas with socio-economic potential for the 
Highlands and Islands and which eventually came to fruition in 
1965 with the setting up of the erstwhile Highlands and Islands 
Development Board. This agency still exists in a different format. 

Through the agency of Sir Alexander’s family and, in particular, 
his son Robin, I was privileged to be given access to a massive 
amount of detailed information contained in family papers and 
memorabilia. Some of these are now deposited in the MacEwen 
Archive, in Farraline Park, Inverness. They are not the dry stuff of 
the past. Rather the deposit is in its own right a socio-historical 
record of the early 1900s in Inverness which looks back in time at 
the people (locals and Royals), architecture, fashion, transport, 
military core and media coverage of the town when Inverness was 
beginning to flex its muscles in its aspirations to become the 
vibrant and lively place it is today. 

This Paper can only be a biographical sketch of MacEwen’s life 
and times. But I trust it contains enough meat on the bones to be 
some kind of recognition of someone who, in his day, was very 
well known throughout Scotland. The title of this Paper, ‘A 
Different Drum’, is taken from a poem by an American writer of 
last century: “If a man does not keep in step with his fellows, it 
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may be because he hears a different drummer”. That quotation 
from Henry Thoreau, to my mind, sums up the manner in which 
Sir Alexander MacEwen did not tread the path of the 
establishment of the day. Rather he sensed the mood of his times, 
the mood for radical change not only in Scotland as a whole but 
particularly in the Highlands and Islands. Thus, his breaking step 
and pacing himself to a different sense of rhythm gave a purpose 
to his life which he was to pursue with a rare dedication and 
committment. 

Alexander MacEwen was born in Calcutta in 1875 where his 
father, Robert Sutherland Taylor MacEwen, was a Judge in the 
British Indian Service and was later to become Recorder of 
Rangoon. The family had a strong connection with the County of 
Sutherland which went back to Cromwellian times when an 
ancestor was Town Clerk of Dornoch. That legal aspect, which 
had a kind of dynastic reverberance, was to be carried down the 
centuries almost from father to son to the present day. 

That same dynastic association with the law of Scotland was to 
throw the family onto the pages of Highland history. An ancestor, 
Robert Sutherland Taylor, was, in 1854, the Sheriff Substitute at 
Tain after spending some years in Stornoway in the same position. 
Those of you who know your Highland history will recollect that 
1854 was a highlight at a time which saw the mass removal of the 
Gaelic-speaking population from their lands to create a flood of 
resentment among those who were later to be classed as crofters 
and cottars. Those in authority, using the law to justify their aims 
and intentions, saw a slow-burning fuse making its inexorable 
way towards a powder-keg. 

The area which was to be targeted for the clearance of its 
population was Greenyards in Ross-shire. Already neighbouring 
land had been swept clean of people, leaving a pall of desolation 
and silence, with pages being torn out of the history of 
Strathcarron. Shortly before that the people of Glencalvie had 
been scattered from their homes and etched their collective 
epitaph on the windows of Glencalvie Church. There was thus an 
air of high tension in Greenyards which was not helped by a series 
of bungled attempts to frighten the people into leaving their 
homes. The inevitable then happened. Lairds and factors decided 
to call in the law to lend respect to the removals and Sheriff 
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Substitute Taylor found himself being written into the record of 
Highland history. 

He arrived in Greenyards with a force of constables and read the 
Riot Act to the assembled crowd which consisted mostly of 
women. They began to surge forward shouting that the man in 
whose name the warrants for removal were signed had told them 
that he had not authorised anyone to issue warrants in his name. 
The Sheriff thus found himself in a quandary and in an attempt to 
control the situation told the constables to clear the way. But this 
command was misunderstood and the result was what was to go 
down in history as the Massacre of the Rosses. 

It is always said that one cannot be responsible for the difficult 
situations in which one’s ancestors find themselves and that it is 
the bounden duty of future generations to clear away the past with 
a strong sense of social service and responsibility. And in this 
particular respect, Alexander MacEwen, during his lifetime 
certainly proved that slates can be wiped clean. 

MacEwen was at an early age when, as was the custom of 
children who had parents involved in Britain’s colonial system, he 
was sent to England for his education, after which he entered 
Edinburgh University where he took a B.L. degree. While there he 
became Secretary of the University Liberal Association, thus 
giving him a door into political beliefs which were to serve as a 
benchmark for his future excursions into Scottish politics. 

Leaving University he was offered a legal apprenticeship with 
the Inverness firm of Stewart and Rule. This company had been 
established by Charles Stewart (1808-1878) who was admitted as 
Procurator in the town in 1853 and eventually became Procurator 
Fiscal and Legal Agent for the Burgh of Inverness. In 1854, 
Stewart was joined by MacEwen’s uncle, William Taylor Rule 
(1823-1906). The business was carried on in Castle Street 
initially. Then it moved to offices in Church Street in 1861, when 
Stewart and Rule were appointed Joint Agents of the National 
Bank of Scotland. In 1870 William Burns (1840-1914) joined the 
firm, to add his name to the Company until 1903 when Burns 
retired. From then the firm was known as Stewart, Rule and 
Company. 

When Alexander MacEwen joined the firm in 1897 he was under 
the watchful eye of his uncle, William Taylor Rule, who guided 
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him through the process which led to him becoming qualified as a 
solicitor in 1900 and a partner in the Company. It is a matter for 
speculation whether MacEwen would have come north to 
Inverness had there been no strong family connections with the 
town. As it was, history stepped in with opportunity and with the 
Burgh of Inverness standing to benefit in later years when 
MacEwen joined the Burgh Council. 

In 1906, when MacEwen was 31 years of age, he married 
Beatrice Henderson, the daughter of Surgeon-Major George 
Henderson of the Indian Medical Service. Like MacEwen, she too 
was born in what is now Pakistan and, as a Colonial child, 
experienced a peripatetic and upsetting upbringing and education 
in Europe. 

She was a gifted artist who exhibited at the Royal Academy and 
in the Paris Salon and was later to sacrifice her talents in the 
support of her husband as a lawyer, businessman and politician. 

In 1908 some pressure was exerted on MacEwen to stand for the 
Southside Ward on Inverness Town Council. In the event he was 
elected and even nominated as Junior Baillie, a post he refused as 
a precautionary move to allow him to assess whether being a 
Councillor was really something he wanted to pursue. In time, the 
cut and thrust of local politics began to appeal to him and he 
became increasingly involved with the Council and served on its 
various committees. From 1908 MacEwen’s name appears 
regularly in the columns of the ‘Inverness Courier’ and the 
‘Highland News’ presenting motions, supporting resolutions and 
enhancing his latent skills as a powerful public speaker. 

In 1910 he was elected Baillie, by which time he had been 
credited with pushing forward schemes for the building of 
municipal housing, enhancing public health provisions, acting as 
a Harbour Commissioner and Magistrate and creating a scheme 
which reorganised the system of probation. It was obvious, at least 
to the reporting Press, that MacEwen had a crusading zeal aimed 
towards the public benefit. 

However, despite his record as a public servant, he had his 
opponents and detractors. This was evident in 1916 when letters 
in the ‘Highland News’ discussed Baillie MacEwen’s eligibility 
for military service. There was no contest when it was made 
public that MacEwen had been one of the first men in the town to 
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‘attest’, that is to sign on to show his willingness for call-up, but 
that a Government Order on Age Limits had made him ineligible 
and, in any case, he had not passed a medical fitness examination. 
In 1916 he was nominated for the Provostship as was one other 
person and, to avoid a sore division, he withdrew his name. The 
following year saw Baillie MacEwen greatly involved in the 
equitable distribution of food in the Burgh, his main concern 
being the lack of sufficient nutritional food being accessed by 
children. This subject became something of a crusade for him, to 
try to create a system of child welfare. His suggestion that an extra 
penny in the pound on the rates be applied to child welfare 
attracted a response in a letter in the ‘Highland News’ accusing 
him to be a ‘pre-historic Socialist’. The letter was signed: ‘Anti- 
German’. Life as a public servant was never easy! 

Matters came to a head when his opposers sought to put an end 
to the child welfare scheme. He responded by saying that he was 
indifferent to personal mud-slinging as it was part of being in 
public life, but he did object to personal attacks when he was only 
implementing agreed public policy. But the unjustified 
antagonism was really getting to him and by the end of 1917 it 
was rumoured that he was contemplating resigning from the 
Council, which, in time, came about along with some others who 
had supported him in his efforts for public welfare, 

Though effectively he was not a member of the Council, 
MacEwen was still sought for his expertise and experience. When 
he turned up to attend a Food Control meeting, his presence was 
objected to and he ended up accepting a place as an ‘outside 
member’. He was also appointed Chairman of the Ministry of 
Labour’s Local Advisory Committee for Inverness, which 
indicated that his detractors had not won their battle. 

With the end of the Great War came a period of considerable 
activity in an effort to give the Highlands a high profile in post- 
war plans for a better Britain. In particular, the idea of Highland 
Reconstruction was being discussed at length and in 1919 
MacEwen found himself in Glasgow urging the implementation of 
hydro-electric schemes, both to benefit the Highlands and to ease 
the unemployment problem. This led to the creation of the 
Highland Reconstruction Association, with MacEwen acting as 
Secretary. It was this body which was to open up to MacEwen the 
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possibilities of becoming involved with political matters on a 
national scale. 

The Association was no talking shop. It presented well- 
developed submissions on a number of matters, such as the 
extension of a telephone service throughout the Highlands, the 
provision of smallholdings for ex-servicemen, the need for 
adequate finance for house-building, the provision of proper 
steamer services to the Outer Isles and drafting a Memorandum in 
connection with the Railway Bill. A Memorial to the Scottish 
Secretary of State was drawn up and presented which outlined the 
effects of high freight charges and fares to the West Coast and the 
Islands. 

Anyone who has been associated with Local Government will 
know of the heavy calls on one’s time just to keep abreast with the 
local affairs of state. So far as MacEwen was concerned, he had to 
keep his legal practice going and to attend to his private 
responsibilities. These latter included tea estates in Ceylon, 
inherited from his aunt, Mrs Rule, which were eventually to 
collapse and create financial problems for him. But MacEwen was 
a man of quite extraordinary mental and physical energy who 
believed in putting into practice what he preached. As a local 
entrepreneur he raised capital locally to float companies designed 
to satisfy emerging local needs. These commercial enterprises 
included two cinemas, a laundry, a nursing home and a sweet and 
lemonade factory. There was also a bus company which operated 
over a network of roads stretching from Inverness to Sutherland. 
Members of the family have told me that often MacEwen had to 
take finished laundry round Inverness in a van when the need 
arose. He was obviously a hands-on person who would not ask 
someone to do something he could not handle himself. 

Notwithstanding his wide range of interests, MacEwen went 
back into Local Government in 1923 to represent the Central Ward 
and became Provost of Inverness in 1925, an office which he held 
until November 1931. This period of six years threw him into a 
very heavy schedule of work at a time when Inverness was seeing 
many municipal improvements which were being progressed at the 
time, including the extension of Inverness Royal Northern 
Infirmary, of which MacEwen was Chairman of the Board of 
Managers. 

One of the highlights of his Provostship was the Freedom 
Ceremony held in 1931 in Inverness for Murdoch MacDonald, MP 
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for Inverness-shire, Ramsay MacDonald, the Labour Prime 
Minister, and Stanley Baldwin, whose mother was a MacDonald. 
Stanley Baldwin was the Conservative Prime Minister twice in the 
1920s and also in the 1930s when he had to deal with the problem 
of King Edward’s abdication. The Freedom Ceremony was an 
event which, in its way, was to round off over twenty years’ of 
public service to the Burgh of Inverness. In the following year, 
MacEwen was knighted in the Birthday Honours for services to 
local government and public health in Scotland. The loss to 
Inverness of MacEwen’s publicly recognised abilities was also the 
gain of Inverness-shire County Council, when he became the 
County Member for Benbecula and was elected Convener of the 
Education Committee. 

The Benbecula connection is interesting because he was not 
elected but recommended to represent the Benbecula Electoral 
Division in October 1931. The seat was in the gift of the South 
Uist District Council. MacEwen responded to this recognition of 
his interest in the Outer Islands by setting up a Special Committee 
to consider matters specially affecting the Island’s Districts. 

This Committee had a very independent spirit and its 
deliberations at times created some controversy with members of 
the County Council itself. It was obvious that, under MacEwen’s 
guidance, the Committee was anxious to provide adequate public 
services from Harris down to Barra, even going as far as 
recommending that the Secretary of State for Scotland be asked to 
appoint a Committee to enquire into the whole question of the 
administration and of the social and economic conditions in the 
Outer Islands within the County of Inverness. That this did not get 
very far was evident in the situation which existed when the 
Western Isles became a most-purpose Authority in 1975 and 
inherited decades of neglect by the erstwhile Inverness-shire 
County Council. 

In 1932, in recognition of his work for Inverness Burgh, the 
Town Council commissioned a bust of MacEwen to be executed 
in bronze by Mrs Gladys Barron. This was completed in October 
1933 and presented at a ceremony in the Town Hall where the bust 
was to be displayed on a pedestal. 

There is no doubt that Alexander MacEwen’s experience in 
local government was a seeding ground for his eventual move 
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from a parochial stage to a national and political theatre. 

His membership of the Highland Reconstruction Association, 
for which he acted as Secretary and later was its Chairman, gave 
him a broader perspective of the socio-economic needs of the 
Highlands. But these needs were also a reflection of what was 
required in Scotland as a whole, both in the urban and rural areas. 
As Provost of Inverness, he had given that office a high profile 
which in turn projected him on to a national level and into the 
glare of the public eye. It was thus almost inevitable that 
Alexander MacEwen would become involved in the political 
scene in Scotland. In 1930 he had been asked to stand as the 
Liberal candidate for Argyllshire, which he declined, mainly 
because his own political beliefs had undergone a reassessment 
and radical change in the refiner’s fire to emerge in the new 
clothes of Scottish nationalism. 

His thoughts were published in 1932 in his book ‘The Thistle 
and the Rose’. Here he made a strong plea for self-government for 
Scotland. What was important about the book was that it was not 
a narrow, blinkered view of nationalism. Rather it explored the 
potential for cultural and economic freedom which would allow 
the Scots to take command of their own destiny. The book 
attracted wide attention, though the editor of the ‘Inverness 
Courier’, Evan Barron, attacked its tenor in no uncertain terms, 
though this was, in part, a by-product of a continuing coolness 
between MacEwen and Barron. 

The key to MacEwen’s thinking lay in his strong belief in small 
decentralised nation states, like Denmark, which he greatly 
admired and which, he maintained, were much better run than the 
big imperial states with their aggressive and acquisitive policies, 
to say nothing of their repressive attitudes towards minority 
cultures. In this latter respect, MacEwen, in present-day parlance, 
‘came out’ as a supporter for the injection of a significant place for 
Gaelic in Scottish education, in the Highlands and Islands if 
nowhere else. 

His enthusiasm for Gaelic was one of long-standing. His son, 
Malcolm, records MacEwen getting up at six o’clock in the 
morning to practice with linguaphone records. He became a 
passable Gaelic speaker and was sufficiently competent in the 
language to have the confidence to write poetry in Gaelic. These 
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were never published but an expert opinion given to myself stated 
that they were of a high standard and worth an appearance in print. 


MacEwen was, of course, closely associated with this Society, 
of which he was Chief in 1933. His reply to the toast ‘Education 
in the Highlands’ at the Society’s Annual Dinner in 1937 is 
printed in full in the Transactions. And he was a keen supporter of 
the aims and objects of An Comunn Gàidhealach. Four months 
after his knighthood he is found presiding over the Grand Concert 
of An Comunn’s National Mod in Fort William which he followed 
up by presenting a BBC broadcast talk on ‘The Spirit of the Gael’. 
That was only one of a number of radio talks he gave in the 1930s. 


After the Oban National Mod of 1934, MacEwen suggested to 
An Comunn that a Committee be set up to look into the whole 
question of Gaelic teaching in schools. He maintained that the 
time had come to consider the wording of the Gaelic Clause in the 
1918 Education Act. He reported that some 10,000 pupils were 
receiving Gaelic instruction in 300 Scottish schools, being taught 
to read and write in Gaelic. That was all to the good, he said, but 
less Gaelic was being spoken in 1934 than twenty years 
previously. He advocated a change in the system and suggested 
that efforts be made to provide full-time Gaelic teachers and 
lecturers in all the Scottish Training Colleges and Universities. 
His words were: ‘In Wales no teacher was appointed unless he or 
she could teach Welsh, in Belgium, the old Flemish tongue had 
been revived through systematic teaching of that language as well 
as French in schools. Gaelic ought to be taught in school from the 
very earliest’. His recommendation to An Comunn was adopted 
and a special Committee was set up, which produced its Report in 
1936. 


The Report, however, painted a gloomy picture: ‘Many schools 
make a provision of only one half hour a week’. On the subject of 
Inspection: ‘Many declare that reports in Gaelic are made, while 
others state that no report is made .. . Gaelic is not regularly 
inspected . . . The visiting Inspector is often ignorant of the 
language’. In Argyll and Sutherland there was a difficulty in 
obtaining teachers qualified in Gaelic. 

In the event, the Committee made no fewer than eighteen 
recommendations which were brought to the attention of the 
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Scottish Education Department. Those who are familiar with the 
history of the provision of Gaelic education in the 1930s, will 
know that they got a good dose of tea and sympathy but also short 
shrift from the Department. Another seillean in Sir Alexander’s 
bonnet was the need to demonstrate that the language had to be 
given an increased public exposure by the publication of a weekly 
newspaper with its contents entirely in Gaelic, on the lines of the 
Irish “An t-Eireannach’ and the Welsh “Y Cymro’. He suggested 
that An Comunn organise a Fèill to raise the £10,000 he reckoned 
would be needed to get the newspaper off the ground. At that time 
An Comunn’s monthly magazine “An Gàidheal’ was rather less 
than a hard-hitting and attention-grabbing publication. While the 
recommendation was taken on board by the Publications 
Committee of An Comunn, it made no headway. It was not until 
thirty years later when the fortnightly bilingual newspaper ‘Sruth’ 
came into existence to replace the magazine ‘An Gàidheal’. 

It is now time to move Sir Alexander MacEwen on to the 
Scottish national stage, not that he was never quite off it in the 
context of his role as a propagandist for the Highlands and Islands. 

After the end of the Great War there was much debate on the 
future of the Highlands. The unemployment rate was very high 
compared with the rest of Scotland. Large numbers of ex- 
servicemen were looking to the fulfilment of the Government’s 
promise that their return to civilian life would be to a land fit for 
heroes. In April 1923 the S.S. ‘Metagama’ left Lewis with three 
hundred young people seeking new lives in North America and 
she was not the only ship involved in removing large numbers of 
people from the Highlands and Islands. There was a continuous 
agitation for the break-up of farms into smallholdings. In brief, all 
the haunting spectres of the last century, famine, emigration, 
eviction, were returning to their former scenes to recall the relief 
funds which had to be set up to alleviate economic, social and 
human distress. 

In December 1923 An Comunn Gaidhealach set up a fund to aid 
the relief of distress among the people of the region. As the 
organising Committee said at the time: ‘The necessity of such 
relief is only too sadly apparent to all’. It was the time when the 
Highlands and Islands were being leached of their populations. 
For all that the men and women of the region had responded to the 
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call to fight for King and Country, in such numbers far out of 
proportion to the size of their local communities, the Government 
had seen fit to forget its promises to those who had survived the 
horrors of the fronts in Europe. 

It was inevitable that Alexander MacEwen would become 
involved in the various attempts to move Highland problems to a 
central focus. Setting aside his association with Scottish 
nationalism, he was deeply concerned about the need to highlight 
the fact that the Highlands required a direct approach which would 
focus both Government and public attention. This could be 
achieved only by an output of pamphlets and articles in a 
sympathetic Press and by the setting up of bodies whose remits 
were based on specific areas of concern. 

One of these was the Sea League, set up by Compton 
MacKenzie in 1933 to draw attention to the raping of the waters 
round the Hebrides by trawlers from Grimsby, Hull and 
Fleetwood. MacKenzie was joined by John Lorne Campbell to 
bombard the Press with information, pressing Inverness-shire 
County Council members to get them to set up a Fishing District 
for the Western Isles under the 1895 Sea Fisheries Regulations, 
and Ramsay MacDonald with numerous telegrams and letters. 
MacDonald was two years into his uncomfortable term of office 
as Prime Minister, leading a National Coalition Government 
which was dominated by Conservatives. MacEwen was recruited 
to put pressure on the County Council. But all the effort was to no 
avail. By the time some hopeful light was seen at the end of the 
tunnel, Europe was again at war and the west-coast fishermen 
were left to their own devices. 

In 1934 a pamphlet was published by the Scottish National 
Party, co-written by MacEwen, John MacCormick and Thomas 
Gibson, entitled ‘Scottish Reconstruction’. It was something of 
the nature of a political manifesto but was acclaimed as a logical 
approach to the solution of a wide range of Scottish problems. 

In the General Election of 1935 Alexander MacEwen contested 
the Western Isles seat. This was the time when agricultural prices 
were tumbling and the Highland unemployment rate was well 
above thirty percent. MacEwen’s showing in the polls was 
staggering, in his achievement of a level of support which was not 
to be attained in any subsequent election in the Western Isles until 
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the 1960s. While MacEwen was not successful, the vote for the 
SNP was a shock to the Conservative National Government. So 
far as the Conservatives were concerned, opposition from both 
Labour and the SNP would result in the whole of the Highlands 
turning their face away from the Conservatives. 

In 1935, yet another pamphlet was published entitled ‘A New 
Deal for the Highlands’, written by Dr Lachlan Grant from 
Ballachulish. This compared the Roosevelt administration’s 
developmental efforts in the more rural parts of the United States 
with the British Government’s neglect of localities like the North 
of Scotland. 

In no time at all Dr Grant was to find himself Chairman of the 
Highland Development League, launched in February 1936, 
whose aim was to put the Government under pressure of the type 
generated so successfully by the Highland Land League in the 
course of earlier battles for crofting reform. Anticipating the 
League’s strategy, the Scottish Secretary, Sir Godfrey Collins, set 
up the Scottish National Development Council whose remit was to 
identify means to reinvigorate the recession-scarred Scottish 
economy. The Council was to spawn another Group, called the 
Highlands and Islands sub-Committee, to make recommendations 
on economic policy for the Highlands. It was chaired by Major 
Edward Hilleary, a Skye landowner. The Hilleary Report, as it 
was called, appeared in 1938 and urged substantial State spending 
on a wide range of industrial and commercial initiatives. Deeply 
embedded in these recommendations was the concept of a 
Highland Development Board, an advocate of which was 
Alexander MacEwen and who, by no small coincidence, had had 
a good deal to do with the setting up of the Scottish National 
Development Council. One can almost see the pincer-like strategy 
created by Highlanders such as Dr Grant, Rev Tom Murchison, 
Tom Gibson and Alexander MacEwen to force the Scottish Office 
into submission. 

In 1939 Alexander MacEwen met with the Scottish Office to 
discuss either the creation of a Highland Development Board or 
the appointment of a Special Commissioner to oversee 
Government spending in the Highlands. The Scottish Secretary 
confessed in private that his mind was open between two 
alternatives: MacEwen’s Development Board and Major 
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Hilleary’s Special Commissioner. But the advent of hostilities in 
Europe put the whole matter on the back burner to simmer away 
until 1965 when the Highlands and Islands Development Board 
came into being. 


While all this febrile activity was going on, MacEwen was busy 
writing; among his output was yet another pamphlet entitled 
‘Scotland at School: Education for Citizenship’, published in 
1938. He followed that up with a booklet ‘Act Now for the 
Highlands and Islands’ with John Lorne Campbell as co-writer. 
Also in 1938, MacEwen found time to write a book entitled 
‘Towards Freedom’ in which he brought together in one last 
statement his own political beliefs which were leavened by the 
need to introduce spiritual and moral forces into the equation to 
solve social and economic problems. I might remind you at this 
point Alexander MacEwen was sixty-three years of age with only 
another three years to live. 





We now go back in time to the late 1920s, the time when a 
number of prominent people were advocating the presence of a 
significant Scottish national dimension in British politics. Not that 
this was anything particularly new, for a Scottish Home Rule 
Association had existed since 1918 and itself echoed a similar 
organisation with the same name which had been founded in 
1886. But the time was ripe for a concerted effort to concentrate 
some of the best minds in Scotland to come up with a programme 
aimed at giving Scotland some degree of social and economic 
justice. That programme was to highlight the fact that Scotland 
had its national church, a distinctive legal system, a peculiarly 
Scottish system of local government and an educational system 
which was different to that which obtained in England. 


In 1928 the Scottish Home Rule Association was merged with 
the National Party of Scotland. Despite the Party’s firmament 
being littered with well-known names of the day, it suffered from 
the lack of political experience of these same men. They included 
Roland Muirhead, Lewis Spence, John MacCormick and Hugh 
MacDiarmid, with personalities such as the Duke of Montrose and 
Compton MacKenzie hovering in the background. 

But by going through the refiner’s fire, the National Party of 
Scotland learned the art of politicking fast and by the time of the 
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General Election of 1931 they were able to field five candidates 
with John MacCormick being adopted for Inverness-shire. He 
gained 14 percent of the votes cast, the highest percentage of the 
five seats fought. At that time Inverness was the home base of Neil 
Gunn, a National Party enthusiast, who was also a close friend of 
MacEwen’s son, Robin, who had been MacCormick’s election 
agent. Robin, incidentally, saved Gunn’s life in a swimming 
accident when on holiday on the Basque coast of Spain, thereby 
rendering Scottish literature and politics an unforgettable service. 

By this time Alexander MacEwen was tempering his Liberal 
politics with a move towards Scottish nationalism, though he was 
more inclined to the aspiration of moderate Home Rule. His case 
was expounded in his 1932 book ‘The Thistle and the Rose’, 
which was the moderates’ case for self-government. This case was 
manifested in the formation of the Scottish Party, whose members 
included MacEwen, the Duke of Montrose and a patriotic lawyer 
Andrew Dewar Gibb. Its ability to issue Press releases with stated 
and logical arguments, and its high-level connections brought it 
much respect. lts policy was a gradualist one which pointed more 
to Home Rule rather than independence. 

John MacCormick’s National Party, on the other hand, was not 
making its expected headway to the extent that MacCormick was 
slowly realising that, sooner rather than later, both parties had to 
come together. In fact, while MacEwen was drafting the 
Manifesto for the Scottish Party he consulted with MacCormick in 
advance of the final publication of the final version to ensure it 
would not needlessly be offensive to the National Party, 

In 1933 Alexander MacEwen contested the by-election at 
Kilmarnock on a platform which combined the aims of both the 
National Party and the Scottish Party. When the results were 
announced MacEwen had secured 17 percent of the votes cast, the 
best ever showing by a nationalist candidate. The writing was now 
on the wall for the amalgamation of both Parties and in April 1934 
the Scottish National Party was formed with MacEwen as its first 
Chairman. 

In the following year, 1935, MacEwen contested the Western 
Isles seat for the Scottish National Party, in which his share of the 
votes cast was a significant 28 percent, the highest of all the other 
seats contested by the SNP. I might add that the late Donald 
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Stewart once told me that it was the 1935 election contest which 
took him into the SNP fold. It was through MacEwen’s influence 
that the SNP began to formulate a bold and imaginative policy, the 
basis for which was that only a coherent and well thought out 
economic strategy could accompany their claims for self- 
government. That lack, he maintained, was the reason for the 
Party’s poor electoral showing in 1935 and he set out to rectify the 
situation. 

The SNP, however, was a party composed of many different 
individuals with as many diverse views and attitudes towards self- 
government. It lacked the necessary cohesive elements which 
were essential for any political party to achieve any degree of 
maturity. Alexander MacEwen found himself becoming 
increasingly embroiled in some of the in-fighting which was going 
on and which was a great disappointment to him. His response 
was typical of someone who had his sight focussed on a main 
objective and had little time for the diffusion created by the petty 
ambitions of individuals. He was regarded as the pre-eminent 
Scottish Nationalist throughout Scotland and his own views were 
widely known. So he moved off the centre stage to concentrate on 
the need to provide some practical solutions to the on-going 
Highland problem, 

One of his last appearances in print was in 1939, in a pamphlet 
called ‘Act Now for the Highlands and Islands’, co-written by 
John Lorne Campbell of Canna. This was a strong plea for the 
setting up of a Highland Development Board. This was to have 
four paid members, one of whom had to be a Gaelic speaker and 
the Chairman was to be a Highlander. Both MacEwen and 
Campbell set out the agenda for the proposed Board for socio- 
economic regeneration through a ten-year programme at an 
estimated cost of £500,000. But by this time the clouds of war 
were looming on the horizon and everything was set aside in 
favour of the war effort. 

Even so, sufficient ground had been prepared for the notion that 
some kind of development agency had to be established. After the 
war it was not a Highland Development Board which was set up 
in 1946 but the Highlands and Islands Advisory Panel which 
hirpled along under its first Chairman, Malcolm K. MacMillan, 
the Labour MP for the Western Isles. Only when the Chair was 
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taken over in 1954 by John Cameron, later to become Lord 
Cameron, did the Panel begin to make its mark and influence the 
thinking in the Scottish Office which resulted in the setting up of 
the Highlands and Islands Development Board in 1965. It is, 
however, significant that many of Alexander MacEwen’s ideas 
are still embedded in what the Board was able to carry out for the 
region and, to an extent, still does through the present network of 
Local Enterprise Companies. 

Sir Alexander Malcolm MacEwen died on 29 June 1941. He 
was 66 years of age. The great respect and esteem in which he was 
held is apparent in the many tributes which appeared in the 
National Press at the time. 

This short biographical sketch is a rather inadequate picture of 
a quite extraordinary man whose life was dedicated to the 
improvement of the lot of others and who realised that only by 
changing political attitudes would that improvement ever be 
achieved. 

It is said that behind every successful man there is an equally 
successful woman. In the MacEwen household that woman was 
Lady MacEwen who supported her husband often at a cost to her 
own considerable talents and abilities. In the extensive family 
archives there is ample evidence of a substantial bond between the 
two of them, particularly in the correspondence they generated 
when Sir Alexander was away from home. They gave a rare sense 
of purpose to their lives which was transmitted to their family. 
During her husband’s lifetime, Lady MacEwen took a keen and 
practical interest in his civic work and duties and undertook to 
carry out the public commitments as befits the wife of a prominent 
public figure. She served on a wide variety of committees, 
including the Royal Northern Infirmary. She mastered the craft of 
weaving, for instance, and set up the Kessock Weavers Agency. 
For some years she followed Sir Alexander’s work in public 
service as a member of Ross and Cromarty County Council. She 
died in January 1969. 

There can be little doubt that the contribution of Sir Alexander 
MacEwen to the gradual emergence of the Highlands and Islands 
into the bright light of socio-economic development was 
significant. His many initiatives, often seen as radical at the time, 
were to become embedded in the current measures being used to 
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achieve a betterment of the situation of the people of the 
Highlands and Islands half a century after his death. He would 
have derived some pleasure and great satisfaction at that. 
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THE SONGS OF WILLIAM SMITH 
DONALD P. MCLEAN, MA, LLB 
25th April, 1997 


The songs of William Smith or William Gow or Uilleam Ruigh an 
Naoimh, as he was called, from the name of the family holding in 
Tulloch in the Parish of Abernethy and Kincardine, were well 
known and sung in Strathspey and Badenoch and eastwards to 
Braemar, through last century and some of them into this. The one 
beginning “Thug mi greis m oige an armailt Dheorsa” is included 
in Archibald Sinclair’s collection An t-Oranaiche (1879) and Dr 
Thomas Sinton in his Poetry of Badenoch says it was very popular 
in the area about the end of last century. “Aig Allt an Lochain 
Uaine ” was often to be heard in my own early days, and some will 
still sing it. 

Here I have simply collected in one place the poems and songs 
as they have been included by Dr Sinton in his Poetry of 
Badenoch (1906) and a paper given to this Society almost a 
hundred years ago; by ‘Glenmore’ (Donald Shaw of Achgourish, 
Kincardine) in his Highland Legends (1859) and by Dr William 
Forsyth, Parish Minister of Abernethy, in his Jn the Shadow of 
Cairngorm (1900). It is much too late to find others. 

The Smiths, says Dr Forsyth, came from the neighbouring 
Parish of Rothiemurchus, and farmed the holding of Rynuie, as 
the common spelling is, until removed to make way for the 
Abernethy Forest in 1869. There is some doubt about the 
derivation of the name. Dr Sinton has it as “Ruigh an uidh” the 
reach of the way or pass, though there is no feature which would 
suggest a pass. The old folk, including my father, pronounced it as 
“Ruigh an naoimh”, with the narrow “ao”, the reach of the holy 
man or saint. ‘Glenmore’ has it as “Ruigh naomh ”. Dr Forsyth has 
in a heading to one of the poems “Ruidhnavidh”’. It is interesting 
to speculate — and it is no more than speculation — that it may 
relate to places not far away which seem to have an ecclesiastical 
connotation. The next croft to the north west, now a ruin, is Ruigh 
Chailleach — “the old women’s (or nuns’) reach.” There are the 
remains of a chapel at Chapelton. The winding part of the road 
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between Nethy Bridge and Loch Garten is known as Staidhir nam 
manach, “the monks’ steps.” On the hill above and to the south- 
west of Rynuie there is a stone called Clach iutharnaich — “stone 
of the hellish man.” This may be in whimsical apposition to the 
holy one below. 

Very little is known of William Smith, or Gow, as he was 
sometimes called, Uilleam Ruigh an naoimh, to the Tulloch folk. 
He wrote his songs and verses, hunted the deer on the eastern 
Cairngorm and poached them over the march in Mar where the 
Duke of Fife owned the land. He enlisted in the Black Watch and 
died, it is generally accepted, in 1809. ‘Glenmore’ says that he 
died after “the disastrous retreat from Corunna”, but there seems 
to be no evidence that he was there. 

At the age of sixteen he enlisted in the Grant or Strathspey 
Fencibles which were mustered in April 1793. The regiment was 
over strength, and in July of the same year a number of men were 
discharged, and William, perhaps because of his youth, was one of 
them. It has proved difficult to determine how long after that he 
stayed in Rynuie, to carry on his poaching activities and write his 
poetry, before he enlisted in the regular army and in the service 
from which he was not to return. Professional searchers in military 
records have found little, with scanty references to names and no 
addresses and some confusion with another William Smith who 
was a contemporary. In “Thug mi greis an tus m òige...” (viii) he 
says he will cheerfully re-enlist and go over the sea to Egypt, and 
he may have served in that campaign (1800 to 1802). The 
regimental history records the Black Watch as returning from 
Egypt in 1802, and being stationed in Gibraltar for the next three 
years. The muster rolls show a William Smith as having enlisted 
on 29th May 1803 at the age of 26, which William would have 
been, but subsequent entries seem to indicate that this was likely 
to have been the other William, who lost an eye and was 
transferred to the Veterans’ Battalion, and finally discharged in 
1816. There is, however, a William Gow in the rolls of the 
Regiment while in Gibraltar in 1806/7. The 2nd Battalion was 
thereafter in Ireland, and a William Smith was with the Battalion 
in Armagh from March to June, 1808. In the Muster rolls headed 
as from Dublin in 1809 a Private William Smith of Captain 
Mackenzie’s Company is noted “Dead 14 June 1809”. This would 
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seem to be the end, and a far cry from the foot of Meall a’ 
bhuachaill. 

After almost two hundred years it is difficult to discover much 
about William’s life at home, and little in his songs about it. His 
elder brother, Lewis, was a notable hunter, and a stalker with the 
Grants of Rothiemurchus, cadets of the house of Grant. William, 
too, must have been on friendly terms with them, as Colonel Grant 
gave him the present of a musket which he refers to as Nighean a’ 
chornail or Nic Alpein. As the verses show, he did his poaching 
over the march, eastward into Mar estate; it would have been 
somewhat churlish to have killed Grant deer with the Colonel’s 
gift, and the Smiths were Grant Seafield tenants. 

The late James McCook, a local journalist who was latterly on 
the editorial staff of the Toronto Star, was a great grandson of 
William’s sister Lilias, and writing in 1968 gives some 
information about the family. Lilias, he says, passed down to her 
family the songs and poems, and a picture of a “lively man of gay 
humour”. The Smiths “made whiskey” and read the Bible with 
“reverent care”, the two being seemingly not incompatible. There 
was a strong tradition that the Smiths were keen makers of spirits, 
though while the remains of stills have been found in places 
nearby, none seems to have been discovered at Rynuie. In an 
obituary notice to one of the family, the Grantown Supplement, 
later the Strathspey News, describes them as the “well known 
family of smugglers” while the Jnverness Courier reports in May, 
1839 a raid by the Excisemen when they found the remarkable 
amount of 111 bushels of “mash” under a hinged chest, and took 
it to Grantown on Spey. 

McCook says that William Smith died in 1809 “after 16 years 
of hard service in the Black Watch’, but this does not seem to 
have been possible, as he would have had to enlist at the age of 16 
and be in continuous service, with not much opportunity to roam 
the hill and write verse, and the scanty official records do not 
support it. He gives a piece of doggerel which was to be heard 
among the folk, the sort of anecdote which is ascribed to 
renegades and folk heroes the world over. Smith, the story goes, 
was out on the hill and climbed to a vantage point from which 
there was only one way down. Munro, the Duke of Fife’s forester, 
saw him there and decided to wait till he came down. But it was a 
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long wait, and Munro went to sleep. When he got home he told his 
wife that he hadn’t seen the poacher. “He must have seen you,” 
she said, pointing to a paper pinned to his back which read: 


“Here lies John Munro, quietly at rest 
If he never wakes again quietness 1s best” 


There are a few improbabilities about the tale. Munro would 
have had to have been profoundly asleep, and on his face. William 
would have had to have writing materials and a means of fixing 
the paper. It is difficult to think of a rock feature such as this on 
Smith’s usual beat. 

There is nothing in William Smith’s verses to give an insight 
into life on Rynute land at the end of the eighteenth century. He 
makes no mention of farm work and the changing year or anything 
about the family home. It was a bigger holding than any of the 
other 10 cleared in 1869, having 8 acres of arable and 20 of 
pasture. Although deserted for 130 years, the ruins show a 
substantial building of whinstone. While other /arachs show the 
remains of the rowan tree ‘wi’ its airm across the door’, Rynuie 
had rowans and larches and geans. Going to Rynuie for the 
‘cherries’ was a favourite ploy of our childhood. It was a pleasant 
place on an autumn day. 


ORAIN UILLEIM RUIGHE AN NAOIMH 


i. Thug mi greis... 


Thug mi greis ann an armailt Dheorsa, 

A mach air m’ eólas, am measg nan Du-Ghall; 
Bheir mi nis greis eil’ air gòraich’, 

Air siubhal mòintich is direadh stuc-bheann. 


Och mar tha mi ’s mi “siubhal fasaich, 

Is damh na craice air cur a chul rium; 

Nach bochd mo charamh, ’s mi ’n nochd gun fhàrdaich, 
’S ged thèid mi "pn airidh, cha ’n eil mo run ann. 
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"SG moch an diugh a rinn mi èirigh, 

Ach ’s moiche dh’ fheumainn mur bithinn ciùrrta; 
'S e mac na h-èilde, le “langan èibhinn, 

Ag iarraidh ceile, a rinn mo dhùsgadh. 


Tha mo chaileag “dol a phòsadh 

Fear gun eólas, le móran cúinnidh; 

’S e dh’ fhàg mi deurach i bhi ga h-eigheach, 
Le lagh na clèire, ’n a cèile ùmaidh. 


Nach cuimir, bòidheach a’ chruinneag chonaird 

'S 1 dol an òrdugh gu stòl a’ phusaidh! [ù = Sinton] 
'S 1 toil a càirdean a rinn 1 `n dràsta; — 

Na “n robh mi laimh rith’, cha d’ rinn 1 “n cùmhnant! 


Ach ’s truagh nach robh mi ’s mo leannan dualach, 

"Sa bhadan uaine ’s an goir an smùdan; 

"S an doire luachrach "e am biodh an ruadh-bhoc, 

’S am fraoch mu ’n cuairt duinn "na dhualaibh dù-ghorm. 


ii. Aig allt an Lochain Uaine. 


Aig Allt an Lochain Uaine, 

Gu ’n robh mi uair a’ tamh, 

’S ged bha “n t-àite fuar, 

Bha “n fhardach fuathasach blath; 
Ged thigeadh gaoth o thuath orm, 
Is cathadh luath on áird, 

Bhiodh Allt an Lochain Uaine 
Le "fhuaim gam chur gu pramh. 


Mo chaileag bhóidheach chuach-buidhe, 
Na biodh ort gruaim no greann; 

Ged tha mi “dol as m’ eòlas, 

Ma ’s beo dhomh thig mi ann; 

'S “n uair bhios damh na croice 

Ri boilich anns a’ ghleann, 

Cha tugainn blas do phoige 

Air stor nan Innsean thall. 
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Oidhche dhomh ’s mi ’m onor, 

°S mi ’cOmhnaidh anns a’ ghleann; 
Am bothan beag nan sgor, 

Far an cluinntear boichdeal mheann; 
Thoir leam fhéin gun cuala mi 

Fuar ghuth os mo cheann, 

Ag innseadh dhomh bhi seòlta, 

Gun robh an tòir sa’ ghleann. 


Dh’ èirich mi le buaireadh, 

Is thog mi suas mo cheann, 

Gach paidreag bha mun cuairt domh, 
Chuir mi mu ’m ghuaillnibh teann; 

Bha Nigh "na Chòirneil shuas bhuam 
A choisinn buaidh ’s gach am, — 
“Ghaoil!” thuirt i, “na biodh gruaim ort, 
Mas ruaig e, na bi mall.” 


Shiubhail mi gach aonach 

Bho Laoighe gu Càrn a’ Mhàim, 

Is bheachdaich mi gach caochan, 
Nach bitheadh daoine annt’; 

Mun d' èirich grian ’s na speuraibh, 
"SG mu nd’ fheuch 1 air aon bheann, 
Ghrad dh’aithnich mi san uair sin, 
Am madadh ruadh 's a’ ghleann. 


Labhair mi le céille, 

Is dh” èisd mi ris gach allt, 

Mar fhreagradh iad da chéile, 

Is iad gu léir gun chainnt; 

Labhair mi rim Uachdaran 

“Thug uillt a cruas nam beann, — 

Le comhnadh ’n Fhir chaidh cheusadh, 
Cha bhi mi fein am fang. 
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Mo Bheitidh dhonn bhoidheach! ’S tu ’s boidhche ’s an tir, 
Anns a’ chlachan, Di-dòmhnaich, d’ fhalt an òrdugh an cir, 


"Nuair shuidheas tu “m choinneamh, ’s "nam cromadh do chinn, 
Cha bhi cuimhn’ air a’ phairsean, le do rosg-shuilean min. 


Bhean-an-taigh! Na biodh sprochd ort, thoir am botul a-nuas, 
Uisge-beatha math, fearail, nach biodh earail ri luaidh; 
Deoch-slàinte mo chaileig, is math leam mu ’n cuairt, 

Is gun òl sinn i thairis, lán bàrrach nan cuach. 


Ach tha mis’ air mo chuaradh le sgeul chuala mi “n dé, 
Fear eil bhi gad bhuaireadh le buaile do sprèidh, 

’S e’s fhearr le do chàirdean, ’s cha “ne ’°s tàire leat fèin; — 
’S gar bu ghal” e na `n ròcas, gheibh fear storasach spèis; 


Ach ged tha thu gam fhàgail bhon tha mi gun sprèidh, 
'S gur e lùigean is fheàrr leat a charamh ort breud; 
Bithidh esan na shuain air a’ chluasaig gun fheum, 
Agus mise gu h-uallach dol mu 'n cuairt do na fèidh. 





“A ghaoil! na toir cluas do “n sgeul chuala tu “n dé, 

Cha toir mi dhuit fuath air son buaile de spreidh; 

Thrèiginn m’ athair, "e mo mhàthair, ’s mo chàirdean gu léir, 
Chuirinn cul ri fear airg dach, "e leanainn sealgair an fhèidh.” 


“A bhradag gun naire!” thuirt a mathair ’s 1 leum, 

“An trèigeadh tu-sa fear-fardaich chumadh sàbhailt thu fein, — 
Aig am biodh crodh agus caoraich air gach taobh do na bheinn? — 
’S leanadh tu-sa fear-fuadain a bhiodh ’cuairtach an fhèidh!” 


Ach ’s truagh nach robh mu ’s mo chuachag ’n àite fuadain leinn 
féin, 


Ann an gorm-ghleannan fasaich far an ranadh na feidh; 
Gun fhios do ar cairdean, gun ghabhadh, gun bheud, 
Is ged thigeadh am fuachd oirr’, chumainn uaip’ e le bèin. 
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iv. A Righ! gur muladach mi ..... 


A Righ! gur muladach mi 
Anns a’ mhunadh leam fhin, 
Thàinig uisge orm, dil’, is ceò. 


'S mi bhi ’m bun Carn a’ Mhàim, 
Far nach b’ àbhaist ’bhi gann, 
Fir chabrach nan eang ’s nan croc; 
"Gm bhi m bun Carn a’ Mhaim, etc. 


Na fir eanganta luath, 
Air nach beireadh fear truagh 
'N uair a dhireadh iad suas an t-sròin. 


Leam bu mhiann “bhi “nan dèigh, 
Seal mun èireadh a’ ghréin, 
Le Nic-Aulpein bhon geura póg. 


"Nuair a chumainn 1 riù, 
’S i nach mealladh mo shùil, 
"Nuair a lasadh am fùdar gorm. 


Gur e Cóirneal an aigh, 
Thug 1 mach as an stall, 
Ged a tha e ’n diugh marbh fo ’n fhóid. 


Cóirneal Uilleam an áigh, 
Cas a dhireadh nan carn, 
Dham bu dùthchas “bhi ann "e bu choir. 


'N uair a rachadh thu ’n bheinn, 
’S do ghillean ad dhèigh, 
Bhiodh mac cabraich an fhèidh fo leòn. 


'S ’n uair a bhiodh tu air sliabh, 
'S tu glèidheadh nan eun, 
'S tu gun leagadh dheth sgiath chum feòir. 


’S ido chas a bha luath, 
’S do lamh a bha cruaidh 
’N uair a tharladh thu ’n ruaig nan tòir. 
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Bu tu ’n t-iasgair air Spè 
Le do mhorgha caol geur, 
’S bhiodh do ghillean a’ gleusadh leòis. 


'S tha d’ oighre "san ùir, 
Ann an crùidse an Dùin, 
Caiptean Uilleam mo rùin ’s cha bheò. 


’S ann a chaill mi mo chùl, 
Bho ’n là chaidh thu ’san ùir, 
'N uair theid m’ èigheachd gu cùirt no mód. 


Tha do mhàthair gheal fèin, 
Trom duilich “nad dhèigh, 
"SG bad athair gun fheum fo bhròn. 


v. Fhuair mi naidheachd an dé...... 


Fhuair mi naidheachd an dè 
Bho shealgair an fhèidh, 
Chuir clach eadar mi fèin ’s mo bhròg. 


’S mi bhi ’n garbh-choire Dhè, 
Ann an àros an fhèidh, 
Far ann cuireamaid feum air lòn. 


Troimh sneachda nan speur, 
Seal mu 'n èirich a’ ghrèin, 
Air mo bhreacan “ga fhèileadh orm. 


"Nuair thèid Mac-Alpein do ’n Ghleann, 
"SG nighean an Tuairnir “na laimh 
Bidh fuil air damh seang na cròic’. 


Tràth shiùbhlas Mac-Aidh 
Le bhrod chù mòr bàn, 
Agus crith air a’ bhrang "se ’falbh. 


Gum beil mulad orm féin, 
Nach d' rinn sinn bonn feum — 
Chualas langan an fhéidh ’sa cheo. 
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"Nuair thig Mac-Alpein bhon bheinn, 
’S e na shuidh’ san taigh-sheinns’. 
Aig a ghillean bhiodh bèin ri òl. 


"Nuair a thigeadh tu ’n Dùn, 
Far an suidheadh a’ chùirt, 
Chluinnteadh sunnd ann ad rùm air ceòl. 


Bhiodh do chùpachan làn, 
?Cur nuas deochan-slaint’, 
Fion dùbailt bho’n Spainnt ’g an òl. 


vi. Gu ma slan don Ghranndach seo..... 


Gu ma slàn don Ghranndach so, 

A dh” éigh ’s a phàidh an dram so dhuinn; 
'S ge b’ e thàrladh campaid as, 

Bu chinnt’ a cheann-sa leoint.” 


Cha ’n eil e anns na bacaibh so, 
No eadar an dà chachalaig, 

A chumadh riut-sa baiteal, 

Ach am bata bhi nad dhòrn. 


’S e Granndach Thulaich-iochdarach, 
An t-ògan laghach, ciallach sin; 

Chan fhacas riamh bonn gruamain ort, 
No stupan crion air d’ bhòrd. 


"Nuar rachadh thu na mhunadh, 
Is a bheireadh thu do ghunna leat, 
Bhitheadh fèidh nam mullaichean, 
'Gam fhurain mu do bhòrd. 


An tarmachan cha dìobradh thu, 
Air stacan no air sgriodanan, 
"Nuair tharladh thu bhi sinnte ris, 
’S cuilbheir caol nad dhòrn. 
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"Schan eil e anns an dùthaich, 

A chunntadh riut-sa crùintean, 

'S gur lionmhor caileag shùgach, 
A lùbadh leis an òg. 


Gur lionmhor "pn Dun-eudainn iad, 
As sìoda is sról-eideadh orr’, 
A rachadh leat-sa dh’ Eirinn, 
’S a thrèigeadh na bheil beò. 





’N uair thèid thu ann do bhreaghachas, 
Bidh Baintighearnan gad mhiannachadh, 
A h-uile tè dhiubh briathrachadh, — 

“A chiall! am beil e pòsd’?” 


vii. Och! gur mi tha muladach ..... 


Och! gur mi tha muladach 
’S a’ mhunadh "e mi leam fhèin, 

'S mi bhi ’tamh an cródhan beag 
Bothain “thog mi ’m fheum; 

Cha robh spaid no tuagh agam, 

No ball mu ’n cuairt dom làimh, 
Ach a’ bhiodag láidir bharra-chaol, 
’S ann leatha bhuain mi ’m fal. 


Tha na h-osanan air reothadh orm, 

Mun tèid a’ chedthag suas, 

Tha gaoth is cur is cathadh ann, 

'S e gabhail domh ’s a’ chluais; 

Ach glacaidh mis” Bhan-Ghranndach so, 
A tha ’nam laimh “san uair, 

Is fadaidh is’ an teine dhomh, 

Le fúdar sgeireach cruaidh. 


"Nuair ni is’ an teine dhomh, 
"SG “nuair théid a’ cheòthag suas, 
Tha bonnach anns a’ mhaileid, 
A’s caise laidir cruaidh; 
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Gun dean mi fhéin no shuipeir dheth, 
'S a rithisd thèid mi ’m shuain; 
'S nuair dh’ èireas mi ’sa’ mhadainn, 
Air a’ Ghlas-allt bheir mi ruaig. 


'S mur faigh mi anns a’ Ghlas-allt, 
Na fir aigeannach tha bhuam, 

Ma ruigeas mi an Du-ghleannan, 
A’s braigh nan stuc tha shuas; 
Siridh mi gu cothromach 

Gach coire dhiubh a’s bruach, 

"Go cha chuir mi as a h-aon diubh, 
Ma dh’ fhaodas le gaoth-chuairt. 


'S ma bhios an oidhch’ gle amharra, 
'S gum bi mi air mo ruaig, 

Gun toir mi fhéin a’ chrothag orm, 
Bha agam anns a’ bhruaich; 

'S ged bhiodh cur a’s cathadh ann, 
'S e gabhail domh bho thuath, 

Cha chúram dhomh gu latha, 

Ged chaidlinn ann glè shuain. 


'N uair dh’ èireas mi aa" mhadainn, 
As an lag sam beil mo shuain, 
Gun toir mi fhèin am bruthach orm, 
'S gach uidheam orm mu ’n cuairt; 
Siridh mi gu cothromach 

Na bealaichean mun cuairt, 

'S gum faic mi na daimh chabarach, 
Air leacainn Meall-nan-Uan. 


'S ma gheibh mi anns a’ choire iad, 
Gun cheóthag thighinn mu “n cuairt 
Ealaidh mi gu dichiollach, 

Mun gabh a h-aon diubh “n ruaig; 
Gun cuir mi air an t-socair 1, 

Mu’n las am fudar-cluais, 

'S gur fada chluinntear ’ghleadhair, 
Bhios air goile an daimh ruaidh. 
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"Nuair gheibh es’ an gleadhair ud, 
’S a thèid a spleadhan suas, 
Ruithidh mi gu dichiollach, 

Mun téid e rithisd na luath’s; 
Bheir lamh air a’ bhiodaig 

A tha air crios ’s an truaill, 

'S gun smal mi sios gu carraig 1, 
An amhaich an daimh ruaidh. 


An sin an uair a shruthas e 

An fhuil tha ruith gu luath, 

Tha sgianag laghach bhiorach agam, 
Leigeas ’mhionach air a’ bhruaich; 

'S “nuair gheibh mi ann am bhreacan e, 
Gun téid mi rithisd “san ruaig, 

'S cha ghabh mi fhìn bonn eagail, 
Muir tig milleadh air mo luath ’s. 


'S näm tarraing thun an fheasgair, 
Am bi na fleasgaich dol mun cuairt — 
An Rothach is Mac Coinnich, 

Na fir ghoilleach ’s nach eil truas, 

’S mithich dhòmh-sa tairsinn as 

An àros sin gu luath, 

'S gun toir mi bràigh nan stùcan orm, 
’S cha chùram dhomh o thuath. 


’S “nuair shuidheas mi air socair, 
’S gun dosguinn bhi ri luaidh, 
Bheir mi làmh air botul 

Tha fon t-sòp am bun na bruaich; 
’S mu thachras do na companaich 
Bhi làimh rium anns an uair, 

Lord Fife is damh na cròice — 

An deoch-slàinte thèid mun cuairt. 


viii. Thug mi greis an tus m’òige..... 


Thug mi greis an tús m'óige 
Ann an Airm Righ Deòrsa, 
’S théid mi nis ann le deòin gun èiginn. 
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On tha mi falbh “us gur fagail, 
Bidh mi °g òl ur deoch-slàinte 
’S théid mi ris air sail don Eiphit. 


Ach ’s iomadh damh crocach 
Air cheangail ann "pn corcach 
Thug mise an deagh ordugh Shir Seumas. 


"Us “n am ceangail na lair 
Chan e Tearlach bu tair 
Bhidheadh na teadhairichean laidir gam feuchainn. 


Bhidheadh na bideagan ruisgte 
Dhol phronnadh nan rudan, 
Gu na h-eallachan ghiùlain gun eiseamail. 


Ma tha an dan dhomh thighinn dhachaigh 
"Us gum fas mi chaoidh beartach, 
Gheibh Teàrlach uam breachdan as fèile. 


’S ma thig mi chaoidh dhachaigh 
"Us gum bi lus ann mo chasan, 
Bheir mi sgrìob air Nic-Ailpean ga gleus. 


ix. Cha bhi mi ri tuireadh ..... 


Cha bhi mi ri tuireadh, 
Ri mi-ghean no mulad, 
Chan e siubhal a” mhunaidh ni feum dhomh. 


Ghabh mi m’ chead de na beanntan, 
Dhe gach coill” agus alltan, 
Far am biodh na daimh ghreannair ’s iad cèir-gheal. 


Thug mi tamull as m’ òige 
Greis an armailt Righ Deòrsa, 
"SG thèid mi rithist le m’ dheòin ann gun euslain’. 


’S ma tha ’n dàn domh thighinn dachaigh, 
Gum bi luathas am chasan, 
Bheir mi sgrìob le Nic-Ailpein gam feuchainn. 
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A Dhubh-gleannan an aonaich! 
Far an tric bha mi ’m aonar, 
Far am biodh na daimh chraobh-dhearg’s iad céir-gheal. 


Is air teachd do na mhadainn, 
Leam bu mhiannach bhi aca, 
’ Nuair a bhiodh Nic-Ailpein gan gleusadh. 


"SG bhiodh na biodagan rùisgte 
Dol a phronnadh na rudain, 
Gus na h-ealachan a ghiùlan gun èislein. 


’S ann a dh’ ionnsaidh na làire, 
’S tric a dhìrich an Làirig, 
’S chan fhacas namh ’n sas ann am feith i. 


"SG cha bu Teàrlach bu tàire, 
’N àm teannach’ na làire, 
Gum biodh teadhraichean laidir gan deuchainn. 


"Ga liuthad damh cròcach, 
Air a cheangal le còrcach, 
Thug i dhachaigh gu òrdugh Shir Seumas. 


’S ma tha ’n dan domh thighinn dachaigh, 
S gun dèan mi fèin beartas, 
Gheibh Teàrlach bhuam seacaid is fèile. 


’S gar an d’ fhaod mi bhi lamh ribh, 
Bidh mi ’g òl nur deoch-slàinte, 
Ged a chuir iad air sal mi do “n Eibheid. 


x. ’S muladach an-aoibhinn mi, 


°S muladach an-aoibhinn mi, 

'S gur beag mo spèis don ghunnaireachd, 
’S a liuthad ceum a dh’ fhalbh mi leat, 
Feadh sgairnaichean a’s mhullaichean. 
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'S gur dìombach air an fhear ruadh sin mi, 
°S bu chruaidh nach d’rinn e fuireach rium, 
Gun chaith mi mo chuid brogan ris, 

"S thàinig craicionn nam meur uile dhiom. 


"S na h-osanan bu dàicheile, 

Gun d’ fhalbh na sáilean buileach asd’, 
’S phàigh mi mo leth-chrun orra, 

’S iad úr “nuair chuir mi umam iad. 


’S chan fhaigh mi aon a chaireas iad, 
Gun ruig mi “n taillear urramach, 
Ach seòlaidh mi gu Dòmhnull iad, 
Bhon ’s aithne dhomh-s’ an duine sin. 


°S gheibh sinn suiceannan matha bana, 
Bho mo mháthair théid a chumadh riuth’, 
Mar sin as bréidean salach. 

Snathainnean ’s a h-uile rud. 


xi. Moch air madainn Di-mairt, 


Moch air madainn Di-mairt, 
Chaidh Tearlach an áird, 
’S mharbh e “m boc ban mu “m bu lèir dhomh. 


Chuir e chas deth le luaidh, 
Gus na thuit e san uair, 
'S tháinig Forsair an taobh shuas “s e °g èigheachd. 


Tháinig Tearlach an aird, 
'S a ghunna “na laimh. 


’S cha robh srad innt’ dhéanadh sta no feum dhuinn. 


'S cha b’ e Teàrlach bha mall, 
Dol a mach ris a’ chàrn, 
Leis na brògan bha fann ’s a chèile. 


"SG an àm dìreadh a’ chairn, 
'S a’ tighinn a staigh leis an allt, 
Bha agh langach nan eang fo chreuchd ann. 
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Deoch-slàinte nam fiadh, 
Bhon tha sinn a’ triall, 
Gu talamh an Iarla mhòir. 


Gu Dù-ghleannan fuar, 
Far am biodh am fear ruadh 
A dhireadh a suas an t-sròin: 


Gu Rothach Bhrà mhàrr — 
Gu Rothach gun ghràs — 
Gu Rothach a” “Channsair” Mhòir. 


xii. Mi mo shuidhe so nochd 


Mi mo shuidhe so nochd, 
An Coire Ruairidh nan cnoc, 
Tha mi sgìth agus rag ’s mi ’g èiridh. 


Tri latha dhomh “n ceò, 
A’ siubhal nan sgòr, 
’S cha d’ dh'fhag mi fo leòn mac eild’ ann. 


Gum beil forsairean Mhàrr, 
Air gach coire ’n an geàrd, 
’G am ruag’ anns gach ait’ an tèid mi. 


Tha fear eile ’s an ruaig, 

Deagh Mhac Ghriogair nam buadh, 

Dha m’ math thig gunna ’s crios guaill’, 
Agus biodag de “n chruaidh air ’ fhèile. 


"SG näm tighinn dachaigh bho d’ spòrs, 
’S tu bhi d’ shuidh ’s an taigh-òsd’, 
Gum biodh botul air bòrd °g a èigheachd. 


’S nan tiginn-s’ nad chòir, 
Air náile, gheibhinn de coir, 
Gar am biodh e chor bonn feum dhomh. 
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xiii. Righ! gur mor mo chuid chúraim 
Righ! gur mór mo chuid chúraim, 

'S mi bhi ’m búthaig na Làirce; 

Tha “n t-uisg orm air drùdhadh, 

’S mi fo stùcan nan Ard-bheann. 


Gu bheil am mudan math craicinn 
Air Nic-Ailpein ri fhasgadh. 


Gheibh mo bhrathair Nic-Ailpein 
"Nam achlais "em caillte. 


Mar ri sud a’s mo bhiodag, 
Làidir liosanach bharrachaol. 


Cha dhìrich mi bruthach, 
°S cha shiubhail mi carr. 


’S cha mharbh mi fiadh tuilleadh 
Dhiubh an coire no “n garbhlach. 


xiv. An diugh ’s mór mo chuis iargainn, 


An diugh ’s mór mo chúis iargainn, 
'S mi bhi cuimhneach nur fialachd, 
Thug nur mulad da thrian de m’ threoir dhiom. 


Don mhonadh cha tèid mi, 
Bho nach fhaic mi sibh fhéin ann, 
Cha dèan e ach deuchainn ’s bron domh. 


Cha téid mi Choire Ruairidh, 
Bho nach tig 1ad gam ghluasad, 
Na fir churant’ bhiodh a’ ruaig nan damh cròcach. 


Bho nach faic mi a’ tighinn, 
Luchd a thogail mo chridhe, 
Dhèanadh làmhach air sithionn nam mòr-bheann. 
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'S beag an ioghnadh mi liathadh, 
Gum beil mulad ro chianail, 
Bho cheann da fhichead bliadhn’ agus corr orm. 


Bhon chaidh Uilleam a null bhuainn, 
Air chuan nan tonn dubh-ghorm, 
Dh’ fhag sud acain gam chiurradh an comhnaidh. 


Bho nach tainig thu dhachaigh, 
Thabhairt sgeul mar a b’ ait leinn, 
’S a thabhairt ruaig air fir chabraich nam mòr-bheann 


"S an am dhut direadh nan stuchdan, 
’S gunna gleusd’ air do ghiùlan, 
Gum biodh pudhar air ùdlaich’ na cròice. 


Bhiodh do luaidh air an giùlan. 
Le Nic-Ailpein ’g a stiùireadh, 
’S fuil an cridhe na spùt air a’ mhòinteach. 


’S “nuair a chruinn” cheadh Sir Seumas, 
A chuid ghaisgeach ri chèile, 
Fhuair thu ’n t-urram air threunad ’s air bhoichead. 


Sùil ghorm mar an dearcag, 
Gruaidh dhearg mar an corcur, 
Beul as binne ’s as blasd’ bho ’n tig òran. 


’S mór mo mhulad as m’ euslain 
Bhon a dhealaich thu fèin rium, 
"SG bhon a thaisg iad “an cèise nam bord thu. 


’S tha mo mhulad fàs dùbailt’, 
Bhon chaidh Luthais a dhùnadh, 
Ann an ciste fo “n úir se gun deó ann. 


"Na shìneadh sa chlachan, 
Far nach déan mi chaoidh fhaicinn 
Dh’ fhàg sud euslaineach m’ aigne "e cha neònach. 
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’S a liuthad oidhche agus madainn, 
Sinn gun sgios no gun airsneal, 
Ann am frith nan damh bras bha sinn còmhla. 


Am Beann na Bruaich ’s Coire Ruairidh, 
Agus Dubh-ghleannan gruamach, 
Far am faighte fear ruadh a’ chinn chrocaich. 


’S an am dìreadh na Làirig’ 
Chan fhacas riamh bàrr ort, 
Dol a shealg a Ghleann-Aithfhinn nam mòr-bheann. 


’S beir an t-soraidh so bhuam-sa, 
Gu bun Meall a’ Bhuachaill’, 


Dh’ fhios nan treun-ghaisgeach chruaidh th’ ann a’ còmhnuidh. 


Sliochd nan connspullach gleusda, 
Mu an d’ aithris mi sgeula, 
Gur ait as gur èibhinn leam beó iad. 


’S mor m’ aiteas bhi luaidh air, 
Sibh thoirt dachaigh an dualchais, 
Cha phrabairean truagha na seòid ud. 


Ge b’ e thairneadh nur feusag, 
Agus fearg oirbh èirigh, 
Cha b’uilear dha leigh bhi ga chomhnadh. 


Luchd a dhireadh na sléibhtean, 
Le an cuilbheire gleusda, 
Nach mearachdaich leuda na h-oirlich’. 


"N am dhuibh crasgadh nam fuar-bheann, 
"Ga thighinn dlúth don ghréigh uallaich, 
Gum biodh fuil an fhir ruaidh air a dortadh. 


*Nuair a theannadh sibh dlùth air, 


’S a chaogadh sibh an t-sùil ris, 
Gum bu ghoirid an ùin’ a bhiodh beò aig’. 
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’ Nuair a thairneadh sibh ’n rùdan, 
’S a loisgeadh am fùdar, 
Bhiodh an anail a’ brùchdadh mar cheò as. 


NOTES 


As the primary purpose is to collect William Smith’s poems and songs as far as I 
can find them, in one place, they have not been edited but set out as in one or other 
of the sources. Glenmore’s Highland Legends, published in 1859 was an early 
printing of a local bard’s verse. Dr Forsyth would have known it, and mentions it 
in his own book. So also would Dr Sinton, who in turn acknowledges help given 
him by Dr Forsyth. Where they give the same poem the versions vary very little. 
Here and there Forsyth may make an alteration, as in “Aig allt an Lochain uaine ” 
he amends “bothan beag nan sgòd” to “bothan beag nan sgor” and “far an 
cluinnear bòichdeal mheann” to “far an cluinnear bòillich mheann”. 

Of the poems and songs as they are numbered, Glenmore” (1859) gives i, ii, iii, 
vii, and viii. Forsyth (1900) adds v, xiii and xiv. The rest are from Sinton’s Poetry 
of Badenoch (1906) and his paper in volume XXII of the Society’s Transactions. 


i. Thug mi greis... 

This is the song in Sinclair’s An t-Oranaiche, and one which Dr Sinton says was a 
favourite in the district. I know of no one who has heard it sung or can speak to the 
air. 


ii. Aig allt an Lochain Uaine. 
This was a well known song up to the 1930s and often sung at ceilidhs and 
concerts, The air was that of Mo chailean dileas donn, and a number of years ago 
the late Rev William Matheson told me that an old friend of his had heard it so 
sung in Braemar. ‘Glenmore’, Forsyth and Sinton have in the fourth line “m’ 
fhardach fuathasach blath”, but it does not seem likely that he would regard his 
night’s shelter as so horrible. An English version by A Gow which was printed in 
the Cairngorm Club Journal about a hundred years ago, has it as “wondrous 
warm” ~ “uamhasach blàth”. 

It has always been accepted that the refrain is addressed to the gun — Nighean a’ 
Chornail. Mrs Mary Grant, formerly of Rymore in Tulloch, and the last speaker of 
the local dialect, has a version learned from her grandmother which is the same, 
except that in the second last line the words are not “blas do phoige” but “blathas 
do phioba “, and it seems an appropriate personification. The heat of the barrel 
firing when the stags are roaring would be a hunter’s pleasant memory. 

The fourth verse shows how far Smith went on his exploits. The Lui (Allt laoigh 
— calf burn) must be about sixteen miles from Rynuie, and Carn a’ Mhàim (round 
topped hill) some three miles further, to the south of Ben Macduibh. It was a long 
way to bring the venison home. Lochan uaine as not the loch in the pass of Ryvoan 
(Ruigh a’ Bhothain) which is only two miles from Rynuie, but the Lochan uaine 
on Derry Cairngorm. 

[Dr James Grant of Inverdruie, Rothiemurchus has kindly sung this song on tape 
and | shall play it]. 
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iii. Mo Bheitidh 

This has a rhythm common to many popular ditties, no doubt in many tongues. 
Dr. James Grant of Inverdruie points out a similarity to the poem by Ailean Dall, 
Allan MacDougall, poet to MacDonnell of Glengarry, written about 1790 — “Faigh 
a-nuas dhuinn am botul e thèid an deoch seo mun cuairt”. The “Clachan” in the 
first verse is the Kirk of Kincardine, where the Tulloch folk worshipped. 


iv. A Righ! gur muladach mi ..... 

Colonel William Grant, who gave Smith the gun, was the son of Patrick Grant of 
Rothiemurchus, who was known as “Macalpein” from his being fostered, it 1s said, 
by a MacGregor family. In “Memoirs of a Highland Lady”, Lady Grant (Mrs 
Baltiboys) says that she was born in 1797 but she scarcely knew the Colonel as he 
died when she was very young. He had no son William, so the reference to an heir 
must be to another relative. 


v. Fhuair mi naidheachd an de ...... 
This Macalpine must be Colonel William Grant, not “Macalpein” himself, Patrick, 
who died about 1743. The Doune was the family seat in Rothiemurchus, once 


abandoned but now restored as the family home of John Grant of Rothiemurchus. 


Again he was far from home. Garbh choir Dhe, the rough corrie of the Dee, is near 
the south end of Lairg Ghru, and south west of Carn a’ Mhaim. 


vi. Gu ma slàn don Ghranndach seo..... 

This Grant, his companion on the hill, seems to be the one he calls Charles in other 
verses. Tulloch lochdarach, later Baile nan croigean (paddock stead) and now 
Easter Tulloch, was long occupied by a family of Grant. John, son of a Charles, 
having got into difficulties left the place about the middle of last century, and it 
was taken over by Gregor Cameron, whose grandson farms it now. 


vii. Och! gur mi tha muladach ..... 
This poem tells how he made a night’s sheiter. It has been claimed in accounts of 
the district, that the remains of Smith’s shelter can still be found by Lochan uaine 
on Cairngorm of Derry, but surely this cannot be possible. Rynuie itself was 
occupied for sixty years after William’s death, and though apparently built of solid 
stone only a few feet of it is left. Had he built any sort of bothy as a base camp for 
his poaching adventures, the Earl of Fife’s “foresters” would have thrown it to the 
winds in a day or two; nor could he work away at the building under their noses. 
His reference to the fardach in Aig allt an Lochan uaine, and a heading given by 
Forsyth to another poem as “Buarag na Lairig’’ may have encouraged the claim. 
Here, he says, he had no axe nor spade nor tool to hand and had to make do with 
a dirk to cut the turf. He was making a slit trench, as many a soldier has done. 
This foray was to the east of the Làirig an Laoigh, not west towards to Lui and 
Carn a’ Mhàim. The Glas allt joins the Uisge dubh poll a’ choin (black water of 
the dog’s moss) to form the Caiplich (a ' chaiplich — horse place) to form the march 
between Abernethy Forest and Inchrory, and so between Seafield and Fife land. 
The Dubh gleannan (black glens) are some miles to the south and lead into Glen 
Quoich, again a long way from home. Meall nan Uan (the Lambs’ hill) I do not 
know. Dr Sinton has a mistaken note on the Glas allt, saying that Queen Victoria 
built a chalet there, calling it Glasalt Shiel, but Glasalt Shiel is on Dee-side. 
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viii. Thug mi greis an tus m’ óige..... 

There are similarities between this poem and the following one, ix Cha bhi mi ri 
tuireadh, the fourth and seventh and the sixth and eleventh verses being almost 
duplicated. No doubt the two sets of verses were confused in the telling. 

He was contemplating enlistment, apparently when there was talk of General 
Abercromby’s expedition to the Nile, where the Battle of Aboukir took place in 
1801, so he must have been at home at the turn of the century. His getting deer for 
Sir James — the “Good Sir James” Grant of Castle Grant shows that he was not 
always poaching. Sir James would surely not expect him to poach them from his 
neighbour, nor would Charles have much chance of leading his mare laden with a 
stag over Fife lands, and the Fife foresters as vigilant as he describes them to be. 


ix. Cha bhi mi ri tuireadh ..... 

Dr Sinton says that this poem was composed on a troopship “out on the 
melancholy main”, but if so it is difficult to see how in found its way to Rynuie, 
when the poet did not. There are similar sentiments as in the previous poem, with 
a little more regret that it may be farewell to the Dubhgleannan, as indeed it proved 
to be. 


xiv. An diugh ’s mor mo chùis iargainn ...... 

Although Dr Sinton and Dr Forsyth ascribe this poem to William Smith, there is 
much in it to indicate that it is not by him but in memory of him. The composer is 
far from Rynuie and the foot of Meall a’ bhuachaill’, but is over forty years, and 
William would have been thirty-two at his death. The old haunts of the deer are 
fondly remembered, and he who went to the hill carrying Nic Alpein could only be 
William. 

Dr Sinton suggests that the William and Lewis were scions of the house of 
Rothiemurchus, but this is a very familiar form of address to such gentlemen. 
“Cornail Uilleam an àigh” as he has it elsewhere, would be more appropriate. In 
Memoirs of a Highland Lady, Captain Lewis is said to have died in 1814. It is most 
likely that the William who has gone over the dark sea never to return is William 
himself, and the Lewis is “Old Lewis’s” son Lewis who died in 1840 at the age of 
twenty seven. There is a stone to his memory in the kirkyard of Kincardine, the 
Clachan where Tulloch folk are buried. The Grants were buried in the family 
enclosure at the old Kirk of Rothiemurchus, now a ruin. 

“Old Lewis” and his family occupied Rynuie until 1869. Who then is the one 
who mourns and remembers, far from home? James McCook said that William’s 
sister, Lilias, passed down the songs and verses. She married an Angus Ferguson, 
and lost a son in the Crimea. Lilias may have composed the poem; it is impossible 
to say. But there may be a woman’s voice to be heard. 











JOHN STUART BLACKIE (1809-95) 


CLASSICAL CELT EXTRAORDINAIRE 
OF THE 19TH CENTURY? 
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7th November, 1997 


Tha moran sluaigh am beachd an diugh 
Nach eil ar canan slan 

Nach fhada chluinnear fuaim a guth 
Nach téid 1 chaoidh nas fhearr 

Gu bheil a’bhuaidh a bh’aic’ air ruith 
Nach tog 1 ceann gu brath; 

’S a dh’aindeoin buaidh Mhic Illedhuibh 
Gum faigh a’ Ghaidhlig bas.’ 


Niall MacLeoid, am bard Sgitheanach, (1843-1924) 


Introductory remarks 

Moran taing airson a’ chothrom oraid a thoirt seachad aig a’ 
Chomunn ainmeil seo. May I record real personal pleasure at 
having this opportunity to talk at a meeting of this society on a 
character whose works on land reform I first encountered when | 
was an undergraduate at Glasgow University. While doing an 
essay on the Highland Clearances in my Scottish History class, I 
discovered, in the library of my grandfather, the tome entitled 
‘The Highlanders and the Land Laws’. 

My familiarity with your annual programme makes me well 
aware of the calibre of your usual lecturers and I am mindful of 
my inadequacies to give a talk when I consider the university 
academics, researchers and those with specialist knowledge in the 
field of Highland history who deliver lectures — I am at best a 
generalist with an enthusiasm for all aspects of Highland history 
and Gaelic culture which makes a definite similarity between 
Professor Blackie and myself. There, J suspect, the comparison 
ends! His special place in the early years of this society is a topic 
to which I shall refer later. 
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“Professor Blackie has long figured as one of the most 
interesting and picturesque of our public men.............. an 
untiring controversialist, he was the most lovable of 
meN........ erratic often, and sometimes nonsensical, in his public 
utterances, none was more sane or logical when he wielded the 
pen... "UO Duncan) 


The principal and very simple purpose of this paper is to put on 
record the main biographical details of this remarkable Scotsman 
who, while not a major influence on the century in which he lived, 
could be described in an obituary in the Glasgow Herald of 4th 
March, 1895, in these words: 


‘History will not set him in the first rank of intellect, or give him 
a place as an epoch-maker..... he was of that kind of men who 
can assert themselves, and with effect, in many departments of 
Menas he may have a need of fame for certain of his writings 
but what posterity will chiefly cherish his memory for, will be 
the fact that he was a great Scotsman.’ 


‘Scotus Scotorum’ is an epithet also used of Blackie. It is the 
range and diversity of his scholarship, public involvement and life 
which make him such a rich seam for study and worthy of a full 
reappraisal. This presentation can only aim to be an initial 
exploration of the substantial store of evidence available regarding 
his life and works. 

It is my intention to provide a broadly chronological narrative 
from which a number of key issues — e.g. his tireless campaigning 
for the establishment of the chair of Celtic at Edinburgh 
University — should emerge for more detailed consideration, but 
with a clear wish to touch on most of the realms in which he was 
active. This is quite a challenge — for Blackie was one of the great 
polymaths. The following list can only hint at the causes and areas 
of interest which attracted his fertile mind professionally and 
privately: university professor, educationist, student and eclectic 
scholar, writer, critic, poet and songmaker, historian, philosopher, 
nationalist, philologist, theologian/preacher, Europhile, Gaelic 
learner, traveller and hill walker — in no particular order of 
importance or competence. 
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Let me firstly put John Stuart Blackie in the broad historical 
scheme of things by selecting a few key events contemporaneous 
with his life: in 1815, the Battle of Waterloo; in 1822, George IV 
visited Edinburgh and the Caledonian Canal was opened; in 1832 
the first Reform Act was passed and Sir Walter Scott died; 1837 
saw the accession of Queen Victoria; 1843 marked the Disruption 
and the establishment of the Free Church of Scotland; 1853, the 
National Association for the Vindication of Scottish Rights; 1858, 
the Universities (Scotland) Act; in 1871 this Society was 
established; a year later, in 1872, the first Education Act was 
passed; 1882 saw the Battle of the Braes in Skye; 1883 the Chair 
of Celtic established at Edinburgh University and the 
announcement of the Napier Commission; and in 1886 the 
Crofters’ Act was passed. 


Secondly, a summary of the principal episodes in his life 
(1809-95) 


Born Glasgow, 28th July, 1809 


1812: family moved to Aberdeen 

1820-29: school and university in Aberdeen and Edinburgh 

1829-31: resident student in Germany and Rome 

1832-41: studied law at Edinburgh; writing for periodicals 

1841-52: Professor of Humanity at Marischal College, Aberdeen 

1847: The first Highland tour 

1852-82: Professor of Greek at Edinburgh University 

1863: ‘discovers Gaelic’ at Kinlochewe 

1866: bought ‘Altnacraig’ near Oban 

1873: ‘Self-culture’ published; Honorary Chieftain of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness 

1884: ‘The Highlanders and the Land Laws’ published 

1892: July, 83rd. birthday celebration at Kingussie 


Died 2nd. March, 1895 — funeral service at St Giles’ cathedral, 
Edinburgh; interred Dean Cemetery 


A brief look also at a selection of his writings (see bibliography 
below) highlights Blackie’s versatility, the eclectic nature of his 
research interests and perhaps most significantly reveals how 
prolific a writer he was even in the age of the Waverley novels and 
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the great Victorian novelists like George Eliot — to whom 
incidentally, he sent a copy of his ‘Lyrical Poems’ in 1860. 

John Stuart Blackie was born in Charlotte Street, Glasgow, the 
son of Alexander Blackie, a Kelso man, and a distinctive feature 
of his life was association with many corners of Scotland 
complemented by much travel in Europe. His mother was a 
Stodart, the eldest of three sisters, and her father was an architect 
who designed two Clyde bridges, one in Glasgow and one at 
Hamilton. He was indeed, as he said himself, ‘from a stock of 
solid Borderers’. The Stuart in his name refers to a Dr. Stuart who 
had Highland blood in their veins (according to Anna M. Stodart) 
and even claimed Jacobite exploits in their family history. 

In 1812 his father was appointed manager of the Commercial 
bank in Aberdeen. In infancy, reports of theatrical and oratorical 
exploits in the attic were, I suggest, early indications of the great 
public platform man with a speech for every occasion. His 
presbyterian upbringing played second fiddle to bits of 
Shakespeare he had heard until he learnt the 19th psalm by heart, 
his first mental feat of any note for apparently he was slow to 
learn, inter alia, the alphabet. 

His experience of education was no doubt in keeping with the 
decade of Waterloo and years of the worst clearances in 
Sutherland. He went not to the grammar school but to Mr 
Merson’s academy where he first studied Latin and there comes 
from these early years the suspiciously apocryphal story of 
Blackie reciting ‘Ruddiman’s Rudiments’ (the great Scottish 
Latin grammar book) while on holiday with his Wyld cousins in 
Edinburgh. 

Boyhood was never a golden age in his own opinion and 
looking back in his autobiography, he considered the 20-40 stage 
as the one in which he would have happily remained eternally. His 
patriotism was fired by a statue of William Wallace outside the 
schoolroom and his father encouraged his interest in Bruce and the 
other Scottish heroes: early he conceived his native country ‘as a 
holy land’ for him. This later led to reading the Waverley novels 
and his interest in Rabbie Burns eventually led to a biography of 
our national bard from Blackie’s pen. 

In 1821, when he was only 12, his mother died and we can only 
guess that this may be the explanation for the unsettled nature of 
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his early adult years, evident particularly in his twenties when 
studying law at Edinburgh. An aunt came to look after the six 
surviving children. (The father remarried in 1825 — a Mrs. 
Paterson, a widow) At that age he moved to university study 
which was common for boys of his age and he himself was a 
frequent critic of the Scottish habit of having professors teaching 
mere schoolboys. Aberdeen of that time was apparently barren in 
terms of both pulpit and chair — pompous professors and arid 
preachers (of the Moderate persuasion). He gained prizes for 
mechanics and mathematics but little inspiration; his father got 
him an apprenticeship in a lawyer’s office but this was not a happy 
episode and overshadowed by his favourite brother’s death in all 
records of the period. Of his later engagement with law it was 
pertinently diagnosed by one biographer that he ‘was too fervidly 
human to find any attraction whatever in punctilio and terms of 
law’. This devotion to humanity is also evident in his approach to 
teaching and it may explain, in my opinion, why he never went 
higher than the professor’s chair in Scottish universities. 

In 1825, he was sent to Edinburgh to study, first arts then 
divinity, with the intention of becoming a minister. It was a time 
when he was very unsettled spiritually and returned home to 
Aberdeen University in order to continue his theological studies. 
It was during this student period that we hear of an incident in the 
Latin classroom when he produced perfect Ciceronian Latin in a 
theological discourse with his professor. It was a recurring theme 
in his teaching career: a belief in teaching even the dead languages 
by practical usage and speaking: he was, it could be said, the 
father of the direct method in language teaching. The classical 
seeds and the linguistic interest which led to his study of Gaelic, 
were now taking root. 

His next major episode was also linguistic but his three years in 
Germany and Italy went far beyond the mastery of these European 
tongues (both of which he mastered with some accomplishment 
gaining a prize for an essay in Italian about Roman archaeology): 
it is a period in which his versatility and adaptability are seen in 
how (to quote Rev. Duncan) ‘he entered vivaciously into the spirit 
of the peoples among whom he sojourned’. Goethe cast a spell 
over him (and in 1833 he published a translation of ‘Faust’) but in 
Rome too in the company of artists he is completely at home in the 
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eternal city: it 1s the presbyterian Blackie at one moment 
enthralled with the ‘Ave Maria’ in sight of the Vatican or sipping 
coffee in the Piazza Navona, at another extolling the virtues of 
Chalmers and Guthrie at a picnic in Kerrera or finding total 
satisfaction in a freezing cold inn at Inverailort after a day in the 
hills, which are the obvious justification for my personal 
fascination with the man and the best evidence of his eclecticism 
and intellectual extraordinariness. 

I never tire of his own prose — over embellished in language and 
expansive in detail as it is in many instances — and I could fill my 
presentation with examples from his autobiography and letters: 
here he describes his stop in London on his return from Italy — ‘I 
arrived at London and with my white summer clothes still on, 
which I had brought from Italy, made me no doubt a sufficiently 
ridiculous appearance on the Strand; but on the Strand no man 
notices you on the Strand. My father had come to meet me partly, 
no doubt, to see his hopeful son after two and a half years’ 
peregrination; partly also to introduce me to certain political and 
literary notabilities, who might perhaps be of use to a rising young 
man’. (What wonderful waffle!) 

His post-European tour phase took him again to the study of law 
and he was called to the bar in 1834 but he never practised: instead 
he turned to writing and literary study gaining a living from 
articles in periodicals most notably Blackwood’s magazine. This, 
I would suggest, was the decade when the foundations of his 
varied scholarship were laid: it was to all intents and purposes a 
sabbatical, preparing him for forty years as a university professor 
and public lecturer. It is a model of preparation for academic life 
which would no doubt appeal to many today. It was a time of 
exuberance not least in dress and the ‘hippy’ professor springs to 
mind on reading the ditty by a friend of his which ran: "Hei 
flourish bludgeons and wear tartan breeks/ A monstrous stock and 
hair o’er the cheeks’. 

His father was ever mindful of the need for his son to embark 
on a permanent career and Blackie himself confesses that although 
he enjoyed writing articles for periodicals in the literary set of the 
Athens of the North he knew that a journalistic occupation or any 
career in writing were not for him. Therefore, it seemed the ideal 
opportunity when Marischal college created a chair of Latin and 
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his father was able to curry a little patronage once the MP Mr. 
Alexander Bannerman had been won over in favour of John 
Stuart. 

It was a typical 19th century academic appointment and was 
immediately attacked as a ‘Whig job’ by those who believed Dr. 
Melvin, the Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School, was a far 
superior candidate. The appointment was radical and looked for 
the human element in Latin so prevalent in Blackie’s thinking. But 
here we see the impulsive and perhaps provocative side of his 
character. When offered the chair, he subsequently refuses to sign 
the Westminster Confession of Faith expected of all professors. It 
is a remarkable episode. He wrote himself — ‘I could not sign a 
Calvinist confession of faith without declaring myself a Calvinist; 
I could not sign any confession of faith without signing away my 
freedom of thought’. It was a top news story in the Aberdeen 
papers and even when he made the pragmatic decision to sign, he 
sent a copy of the statement made to the presbytery meeting to the 
‘Aberdeen Journal’ and the ‘Aberdeen Constitutional’. 

The crisis was eventually resolved, but it shows two separate 
issues: it is a reminder that Scotland in the years up to and after 
the Disruption was a highly religious country and, as Professor 
Michael Lynch puts it ‘religion still pervaded every corner of 
Scottish society’. For my purposes, it shows that Blackie can 
never be pigeonholed in religious, political or educational terms. 
The generous interpretation would be that his mind was clouded 
in this period for he was in love with his cousin, a match to which 
her family was opposed not least because they classed him a 
‘harum-scarum’ who was unlikely to hold the chair of Latin for 
more than six months. He indeed married Eliza Wyld in April, 
1842, whom he addressed always with the Greek epithet ‘Oke’, 
the swift one. 

Among his early ruffling of feathers at Marischal was a 
controversy about all the fees paid by students not being allocated 
in full to the professor of Humanity — obviously political in light 
of how he had been selected. It is worth noting that even in his 
first year as a professor he set his mind on reforming the whole 
system of Scottish university teaching, an idea first conceived 
during his experience of German universities, for, as he 
commented of Marischal college: ‘they drilled boys when they 
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ought to have been stimulating young men; that our academical 
system was prominently puerile and our standard of attainment 
lamentably low’. However his own high ambitions were to seek 
education beyond grammar and the tawse or, as he expressed it 
most eloquently in his inaugural lecture: ‘the question whether the 
conjunction ut should be followed by imperfect or perfect 
subjunctive seemed to me not of the slightest significance in 
reference to the main end of classical education. What I wanted 
was through Latin to awaken wide human sympathies, and to 
enlarge the field of vision’. Visionary as he certainly was, 
discipline did not come easy in his Latin classes in Aberdeen and 
even his admirers admitted this defect in his professorial duties. 
This sense of vision is also apparent in his espousal of Gaelic and 
the Highlands when I come later to a selection from an address to 
this very society. In my opinion, he had the characteristics of the 
perfect liberal arts professor and would be suited today perhaps to 
a chair of Adult Education given the breadth rather than depth of 
his lecturing and scholarship. 

It was either real vision or a touch of luck which made him 
devote most of his academic writing at Aberdeen to a translation 
of Aeschylus, the great Greek tragedian, but it certainly stood him 
in good stead when the chair of Greek at Edinburgh fell vacant on 
the death of Professor Dunbar in December, 1851. But it will be 
no surprise given his record in his application for the post in 
Aberdeen that again it has all the trappings of a CP Snow novel 
(cf. “The Masters’). Again, it was going to be a politically 
controlled appointment and his biographer gives us a blow-by- 
blow account of the contest. 

There were nineteen applicants in the field. His testimonials 
from German professors and others were rather wasted on the 
town councillors (in whose gift the chair lay) when he sent them 
without postage stamps (it is the days after the penny post). This 
mistake was compounded by a misguided visit to Edinburgh 
‘dressed in obnoxious shepherd plaiding’ and a visit to the homes 
of all 33 town councillors over the Christmas period. This 
blundering canvass was the stuff of pantomime and evidence of 
how impetuous Blackie could be. Thanks to much damage 
limitation by his friends and supporters (who banned him from 
Edinburgh for the duration of the contest) in the end, after a 
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second ballot, he was selected for the Greek chair (exchanging 
copper for gold, as he put it) which he held for 30 years. 

Ironically, it was his inconsistency on religious matters which 
ensured that he was acceptable to both parties in Edinburgh and 
this ambivalent (it might be called ‘all things to all men’ 
philosophy) approach to Scottish religion is well summed up in 
his own account of the Disruption: ‘On the 18th of May 1843 I 
confess I was proud of my countrymen. On that notable day I 
marched with them from St Andrew’s church to their place of 
reconstitution in the Oilgas company’s buildings, Canonmills; and 
though not formally of them, I had the honour of being pictured 
with them in the large historical painting of that assembly made by 
my dear friend D. O. Hill... nevertheless I was not a Free 
churchman and could not be. (This is insightful) It happened to me 
in this matter, as in other important moments of my life, my heart 
drew me one way and my head another.’ 

Edinburgh seemed to please his wife better and the professional 
life in the capital with summers spent predominantly in the 
Highlands became the established pattern for them. Blackie’s first 
recorded visit to the Highlands was in 1847 and he noted at upper 
Deeside the land cleared for deer and a letter to the Times 
followed (just one of many letters to that newspaper and many 
others, national and local on this and other issues). He felt 
passionately about the injustices suffered by the Highlanders — so 
well encapsulated by the late Sorley MacLean in a paper (TGSI, 
xxxviii) given at this society: 


‘The Highland clearances constitute one of the saddest tragedies 
that has ever come on a people, and one of the most astounding 
of all the successes of landlord-capitalism in Western Europe, 
such a triumph over the workers and peasants of a country has 
rarely been achieved with such ease, cruelty and cynicism’. 


That was also the verdict of Blackie and his articles had no 
small influence in the establishment of the Napier Commission in 
1883 and his ‘Highlanders and the Land Laws’ published in 1884 
is worthy to stand alongside the writings of John Murdoch 
(recently edited by Dr. James Hunter). In it I would suggest 
Blackie found the ultimate cause for passionate advocacy (and an 
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opportunity to compare the Highland question with the agrarian 
laws of the Roman republic) based on real knowledge of the 
Highlanders for although he calls himself a ‘Saxon Celt’, he 
adopted the Highlands as his spiritual and intellectual home. 

It is one of the most intriguing aspects of his championing the 
crofters and criticism of the earlier clearances that the Professor of 
humanity at Edinburgh throughout his time as professor of Greek 
was W.Y. Sellar, son of none other than Patrick Sellar, alleged 
perpetrator of the Sutherland evictions. In the Celtic Magazine 
vol. vii, it is reported that statements in ‘Altavona’ taken from 
Donald MacLeod’s ‘Gloomy Memories’ had given great offence 
to the Sellar family. I am surprised that Blackie, ever the 
contoversialist, makes no reference elsewhere to knowing W. Y. 
Sellar and his connections. I leave that mystery with you. 

Among the Highlanders he knew, he ranked Dr. Norman 
MacLeod among the finest men (not to say the wittiest) he ever 
met (no small praise from the Professor who breakfasted with 
Gladstone discussing Homer and met Robert Browning and other 
literary giants). But the land laws were the culmination of his 
interest in the Highlands: throughout his prolific lecture tours ‘he 
always spoke most effectively when the kernel of his discourse 
was Highland’; he climbed Ben Nevis and knew the hills of 
Glencoe; he was a great admirer of St. Columba and particularly 
after they had bought ‘Altnacraig’ near Oban, an annual 
pilgrimage was made to Mull where Isabella and Henrietta Bird 
were great friends; and much time was also spent with Dr. 
Cumming at Loch Ba on the west of the island. (These visits were 
still remembered in Mull in the 1980s during my time in 
Tobermory). Mull was his favourite of the islands but his support 
of the crofters in the land struggles earned him great devotion 
from the people of Skye, symbolised in the woollen plaid dyed 
and spun by Skye women and sent to him in Pitlochry in 1882. His 
archaeological interests took him to Orkney and Shetland and we 
read of him accompanying an HMI called Jolly on inspections in 
Skye and the outer isles. Much of his poetry and songs has also 
been published — he would sing at the drop of a hat and compose 
a rhyme for any occasion. 

Blackie championed the major campaign to have a chair of 
Celtic established at Edinburgh university. It was recognition of 
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Blackie’s charisma as a proponent of Scottish culture (and he was 
a nationalist tempered by Europeanism in political terms — but as 
he himself states he was not a politician but a student of politics) 
that he was chosen to be convenor in 1874 of the campaign to 
raise £15,000 for the chair. 

He had come a long way himself since the day in Kinlochewe 
(in 1863) when he asked a young lad the Gaelic for ‘horse’. On 
being told “each’, Blackie made an immediate association with 
‘equus’ and his philological interest in Gaelic began eventually 
being rather pedantically described in his ‘The Language & 
Literature of the Highlands.’ (For an accessible modern 
philological introduction try George MacLennan’s ‘Scots 
Gaelic’). He encouraged John Francis Campbell, Jain Og Ile, 
(another polymath extraordinaire and distinguished folklorist) 
with whom, as always, rather impulsively and rather 
lightweightedly, he had crossed swords on the Ossianic 
controversy to be candidate. Campbell, however, favoured 
probably his most able collector, the Islay schoolmaster Hector 
MacLean (d. 1893) but in the year Blackie left the Greek chair the 
first chair of Celtic in Scotland was taken by Donald MacKinnon, 
a native of Colonsay. Professor MacKinnon was soon given extra- 
academic duties as a member of the Napier Commission. 

In his later years Kingussie and Pitlochry were the Blackies’ 
summer haunts but his enthusiasm for travel never waned. He 
managed a trip to Egypt and a return visit to Rome; but his 
stamina for public lectures and articles — the pull of the platform 
and the periodical never let go of him — remained to the last year 
of his life. 

His special association with this Society was central to his 
becoming a Renaissance Highlander. How well he ever spoke 
Gaelic is uncertain but his ability to read was considerable and he 
could have claims to be the patron saint of Gaelic learners and 
perusal of extracts from his addresses to our predecessors in this 
society give a flavour of his flamboyant — dare I say eccentric? — 
platform style. 

He was the society’s second Honorary Chieftain and Chief for 
two years and these elections for a lowland-born Professor of 
Classics alone would allow me to conclude that John Stuart 
Blackie was indeed the classical Celt extraordinaire of the 19th 
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century. His versatility, his tireless travelling in Scotland — he set 
his target on visiting a new area every year — and abroad; his 
massive canon of books on such diverse subjects and most of all 
his power as a ‘spouter’ make him well worthy of a greater study. 
Surprisingly, however, he does not feature in Professor Derick 
Thomson’s “Companion to Gaelic Scotland”. Blackie can be 
placed among the great men of the 19th century, including John 
Francis Campbell, Hugh Miller, Caraid nan Gaidheal and others. 
It is to be hoped that this talk will have given insights into this 
many-sided character who was buried in the capital city (in Dean 
Cemetery) but whose epitaph in the Highlands must surely be, in 
the words of Neil Macleod, the Skye bard: 


Tha moran sluaigh am beachd an diugh 
Nach eil ar canan slan 

Nach fhada chluinnear fuaim a guth 
Nach téid i chaoidh nas fheárr 

Gu bheil a’ bhuaidh a bh’aic’ air ruith 
Nach tog 1 ceann gu bráth; 

‘S a dh’aindeoin buaidh Mhic Illedhuibh 
Gum faigh a’ Ghaidhlig bas’ 


Could Blackie have asked for a better Highland posthumous 
endorsement? There, ladies and gentlemen, I leave my brief 
overview of John Stuart Blackie, classical Celt extraordinaire. 
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Addendum: Since writing this paper, a series of three articles by “Nether 
Lochaber” in the Inverness Courier (December, 1897-January 1898) has been 
brought to my attention. These pieces are insightful with respect to Blackie’s 
personality and his Highland circle of friends. 
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Scottish emigration in the first half of the seventeenth century was 
massive. Contemporary reports estimated the Scottish population 
to be around one million.’ A report from the same time period 
estimated that there were about 30 000 Scots living in Poland in 
1620 alone.’ There were also about 50 000 Scots in Ulster. When 
one considers the 40 000 or so Scots who fought in the Northern 
armies during the Thirty Years’ War as well as thousands of non- 
military settlers in Scandinavia one can see that out migration 
from Scotland was truly significant.’ Indeed, it would appear that 
more than one in ten Scots left their country of birth, particularly 
migrating to Scandinavia and the Baltic countries. 

A review of the extant source books on the Scottish diaspora 
reveals an important civic role played by Scots in Scandinavian 
and northern European society.* However, before any conclusion 
can be drawn as to the influence of the Gael in these migrations, 
some general comments on nationality and identity have to be 
considered. Once that is done, this paper has three main themes. 
Firstly it will look to ascertain the degree to which Scottish, and 
Gaelic, military intervention took place in Scandinavia in the 
seventeenth century. Secondly, the perception that those soldiers 
who did engage themselves in foreign service were simply 
mercenaries will be challenged. Thirdly, the non-military 
dimension of any Gaelic influence in Scandinavia will be 
discussed through several notable case studies which show the 
degree of Gaelic influence abroad. These studies show that degree 
of geographic and social mobility experienced by the Gael in the 
early modern period.’ Perhaps a surprising feature of this review 
will also be to highlight the considerable impact some of these 
men had on Scotland from their new homes in Scandinavia.’ 


Problems of Identification 
There are many reasons why there are problems with the 
identification of an individual living abroad. In the introduction to 
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his study of the Scots in Denmark, Thomas Rus discusses these 
problems noting that individuals seldom appear in the records of 
both the host and recipient countries. He also notes the difficulty 
in trying to establish when a name is actually Scottish and 
corrupted by a foreign scribe and the problems of names common 
to many countries.’ People with Gaelic names abounded in 
Scandinavia in a variety of capacities including burgesses, 
mayors, merchants, lawyers, students and the clergy. However, 
these names only have a limited value. Alexander Campbell, a 
man with a clearly Gaelic origin, matriculated into Königsberg 
university in 1706 but his nationality is recorded as ‘Lithuan’.* 
This is perhaps because in such records, the scribes often record 
the home residence of students rather than their nationality. 
Campbell might have been born in Scotland and only living in 
Lithuania. Alternatively, he might have been a fully naturalised 
Lithuanian several generations removed from Scotland. The 
sources simply do not answer these questions. 

Another problem in identification arises since many non-Gaelic 
Scots carry essentially Gaelic names and are only of distant 
‘Gaelic’ origin. Some other people with non-Gaelic names may be 
of Gaelic origin on their mothers’ side. Also, a Gaelic name does 
not reveal that someone was a Gael. Indeed, it does not even tell 
us that they were a Scot. One apparent Gael, James MacDougall, 
entered Swedish service as a musketeer and became a captain in 
Filip von Mansfeld’s regiment in 1621. By 1632 MacDougall had 
been promoted to a general in command of a Swedish force and 
commandant of the province of Schlesien. He died in 1634.’ 
James’ brother Mauritz became a lieutenant colonel and 
naturalised as a Swede and introduced into the Swedish house of 
nobility in 1638 where he served until his death in 1655. The 
Gaelic researcher should not get excited by these facts since these 
brothers are unlikely to have been Gaels. James was born around 
1589 in Altmark [in Germany] and Mauritz in Sweden in 1603. 
They were two of 9 sons to Albrekt MacDougall who himself 
hailed from Mackerston in the Scottish Borders.” These men 
however are indicative of secondary Gaelic migration to 
Scandinavia via the Lowlands and other countries. 

Other problematical names simply give the impression of being 
Gaelic or Scottish. One such example is that of Peder Posepiber 
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(i.e. Peter Bagpiper) mentioned in Denmark in 1636 for abducting 
another man’s wife. He is recorded by Professor Riis as a Scot." 
The fact that Peder Posepiber’s name suggests a connection with 
bagpiping is of little value since there was indigenous bagpiping 
throughout Europe and Scandinavia at that time.” Posepiber’s 
Scottish connection therefore has to be seen as tenuous until more 
definitive proof is found to substantiate it. 

Another misclassification of individuals happens when there is 
every indication to suggest someone comes from a particular 
place, but research suggests a different conclusion. In Sweden this 
can be exemplified by Archbishop Archibald Hamilton. He is 
usually referred to in Swedish sources as an Irishman, doubtless 
due to his position as an archbishop in Ireland of Cashel and Emly. 
However, Archibald Hamilton was born in Scotland, the son of Sir 
Claud Hamilton of Cochno in Dumbartonshire. Sir Claud was a 
Scot who settled in County Tyrone in 1610. Archibald was forced 
to quit Ireland in 1641 due to the rebellion, and his family escaped 
due to the goodwill of their Roman Catholic neighbours. They 
migrated to Sweden where Archibald died in either 1658 or 1659. 
The labelling of this Bishop as Irish is clearly erroneous since, 
despite a strong Irish connection, he is unlikely to have viewed 
himself as Irish, and clearly the Irish did not view him as such 
when the rebellion began and he was driven out. The degree to 
which one is, or feels part of a particular identity is a highly 
subjective and problematic point. It is easy to find those who, 
several generations on, cling to the national ties of a family 
member several generations distant. One example of a ‘Scot’ in 
England comes from the diarist Thomas Scott who, despite being 
born and brought up in Kent at the end of the 16th century, clung 
to his Scottish identity passed down from his grandfather Thomas 
Wyatt.” Another example of confusion occurs with the mis- 
identification of names from the British Isles. This occurs with 
names like Smith, Green or in a Scottish-Irish connection, many 
of the “Mac” names. In 1629 a Daniel McDonnell entered the 
Danish army but we have no indication as to whether he is a 
Scottish Gael or an Irishman. 

There is also a continued confusion relating to Irish military 
service in the Swedish army in particular. This is largely caused 
by the Stettin woodcut of 1631. In it, four men are shown and 
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described as ‘Irrlander’. This is usually translated to mean Irish 
when it actually means, in this case, ‘Gael’. The confusion arises 
from the seventeenth Scottish practice of referring to Highlanders 
as Irish. However, the identity of the Stettin ‘Irrlander’ has been 
firmly established as being soldiers from Mackay’s Scottish 
regiment since that regiment formed the Stettin garrison at that 
time. The regiment was composed initially of Scots from the 
Highlands and Lowlands, but after several years of fighting 
included a few Germans, English and some Irishmen." Historians 
of the regiment have discussed the component parts of the 
regiment to show that at any time the numbers of Irish were low. 
Interestingly, the Swedes have been caught up in the confusion 
and a very recent publication contains a drawing of some 
“Irlandska Hoglandmusketerare” or ‘Irish Highland’ musketeers. 


The Scottish Soldier 1618-1648 
Problems of identification aside, the majority of people with 
Scottish names can safely be ascribed a nationality by researchers. 
One of the most important repositories of such names are the 
military muster rolls which abound in Scandinavia. Perhaps due to 
such sources there is a firmly held belief in many circles that 
Scottish influence within Scandinavia has been confined to 
mercenary support for particular monarchs. Indeed historians of 
this military intervention often focus on the exploits of Mackay’s 
regiment during the Thirty Years’ War period. There are of course 
several good reasons for this, and not least of these is the existence 
of the campaign diary of Major Robert Monro. This diary traces 
the fortunes of Mackay’s regiment from its arrival in Danish 
service to its departure from Swedish.'° To compound the 
somewhat magnetic effect of that particular work are the many 
other works that draw from it.'’ The availability of information on 
the regiment means that Mackay’s has traditionally been taken to 
be the most important military assistance that the Scots gave to the 
Danes and to the Swedes in their fight against the Holy Roman 
Empire or indeed the other Scandinavian conflicts of the 17th 
century. 

Trying to establish the identity of every common soldier from 
Scotland, England and Ireland serving in Scandinavia would be a 
difficult task. However comprehensive compilations of officers 
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have been compiled in Sweden, Norway and Denmark for the 
seventeenth century. When we break down the numbers of these 
officers in the three northern armies we find that there is an 
overwhelming presence of Scots. To date we have collated 
information on some 46 Irish officers, 115 English officers but 
over 2800 Scots plus about 100 other unspecified officers from the 
British Isles. The majority of these men took part in the Thirty 
Years’ War between 1618 and 1648. That conflict has been the 
subject of intense historical research. Space prevents a repetition 
of the complex factors involved in the European crisis. Suffice to 
say here that the Scots became involved right at the start of the war 
and took a leading role in the conflict. The huge numbers of Scots 
who enlisted included thousands of Gaels. 

Sir Andrew Gray arrived in London in February 1620 having 
been sent by the newly elected King of Bohemia to levy 2000 foot 
in Britain.” By the end of May he set sail for Hamburg with 1500 
Scottish volunteers. They were followed soon by 1000 recruits 
who left from London. These troops were to join another 1000 
Scots already in Bohemian service with Colonel Seton.”? Under 
Gray and Seton, there were probably more Scots fighting to 
defend Bohemia at White Mountain than Spaniards trying to 
capture it?! The outcome of the battle is well recorded, the 
Imperialists won, but Seton’s regiment fought on until February 
1622, long after the Elector had fled.” Indeed by the end of 1622 
the Scots had contributed at least 5000 of the 8000 soldiers who 
had left the British Isles for the war to defend Elizabeth Stuart.” 

On James’ death, responsibility for any British Isles 
contribution to the continental conflict fell to Charles I. The 
degree of support given by Charles to the European campaigns is 
usually severely underestimated. Ernest Beller erroneously 
declared that Sir Charles Morgan’s unsuccessful expedition to 
Germany in 1627-1629 was ‘the only military assistance given to 
Christian by his nephew Charles I. [and] the King of Denmark’s 
military situation demanded more than the army of under 5000 
men which Morgan commanded’. Such a view ignores some 13 
400 Scots soldiers who entered the Danish army at the same 
period.” Nonetheless it remains a common belief among many 
historians of Charles I that he only sanctioned minimal support for 
the conflict. Kevin Sharpe for example states that in 1630 Charles 
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I only allowed the levy of 6000 troops for Swedish service and 
‘contributed no more to the Swedish campaigns.’ The Sharpe 
figure falls well below that cited by Scottish and Scandinavian 
historians of the period, who usually conclude that the number of 
Scots in the Swedish army exceeded 20 000.” The sheer numbers 
of Scots who took part in the conflict, some 40 000 compared to 
perhaps 15-20 000 Englishmen, suggests that there were different 
factors contributing to their motivation which did not apply to 
England. 

The Scottish professional soldiers who took part in the 
continental wars are often regarded or referred to as mercenaries.” 
The word ‘mercenary’ is usually applied to a soldier who 
remained unattached to any particular state or government, who 
sold his services to the highest bidder and had little or no interest 
in the cause for which he fought. A well quoted line on the nature 
of Scottish military motivation originates from the memoirs of Sir 
James Turner and seems to confirm that the Scots soldiers fulfil 
this definition of mercenaries. Turner wrote that he ‘had 
swallowed without chewing, in Germanie, a very dangerous 
maxime, which militarie men there too much follow; which was, 
that so we serve one master honestlie, it is no matter what master 
we serve’.”” The problem with this source is that it is seldom 
placed into any kind of perspective. Sir James wrote his memoirs 
well into the Restoration period, at a time when Covenanters were 
being severely persecuted in Scotland by the Stuarts. Turner had 
served the Covenanting army and in writing this defence of his 
actions in that service, he was trying to place as much distance 
between himself and the Covenanters as possible. In truth, the 
mercenary behaviour Turner emphasises was the least of the 
reasons for the majority of Scottish enlistments.” 

Another well recited belief is that the bulk of the soldiers were 
pressed into service. Scrutiny of the Scottish privy council records 
show that missives were sent out to various Scottish burghs 
regarding the enlistment of beggars and masterless vagabonds that 
might have been ‘in danger of punishment of death’. They all had 
a chance to enlist with Gray and similar orders were sent out to all 
‘incorrigible Border outlaws’. Regardless of this, a 
contemporary observer, the Venetian Ambassador, concluded that 
Gray’s Regiment ‘included a larger number of Scots than English 
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and of better quality, owing to the efforts of that Colonel to show 
more honour to those of his own nation.” That the men were of 
better quality indicates that the numbers of beggars and bandits 
must have been low, and at most we are talking about several 
hundreds out of tens of thousands of men throughout the course of 
the war. 

The Thirty Years’ War is usually perceived to have been 
conducted largely by religious division, and yet the motivation of 
the opposing forces cannot always be explained through religious 
affiliation. It 1s of course true that the Scottish Kirk felt that 
Scottish Calvinists had a special role to play in the protection of 
their fellow European Protestants. Indeed in July 1627 they even 
ordered a two day fast to show solidarity with “the distress and 
cruel persecution of the members of the reformed Church of 
Bohemia”.” Yet, for all Protestant sympathy, examples of leading 
Scots Catholics, such as Sir John Hepburn, Robert Maxwell the 
Earl of Nithsdale and Sir Andrew Gray are found in the 
‘Protestant’ army.” Nithsdale was no vagrant Catholic in need of 
employment, he was the Collector of Scottish taxes. Catholic 
participation was not confined to individuals of high social status. 
In fact Nithsdale was eventually driven into the service of France 
for protecting his fellow Catholics in the Danish army.” On the 
other hand celebrated Presbyterians, like General Walter Leslie 
and Colonel John Gordon, did play important roles within the 
ranks of the Empire, notably their respective roles in the 
assassination of the Imperial general Wallenstein in 1634. Of 
course Scots Catholics also joined the Imperial army, but in 
comparison to the numbers of Scots on the anti-Habsburg side, 
these soldiers constituted a relatively small number, and Colonel 
Robert Monro noted as much in his diary.” 

There has to be an explanation as to why Scottish Catholics 
would join an army which professed to be fighting the Protestant 
cause. That is best achieved by looking at the war from a different 
perspective than that of religious division. The Stuarts were in the 
remarkable position of being the monarchs of three kingdoms in 
each of which a different confession of faith was dominant: 
Anglicanism in England, Calvinism in Scotland and Roman 
Catholicism in Ireland. The fact that the king was of a different 
faith had little bearing on the loyalty of his subjects in Scotland or 
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Ireland who did not share his faith in Episcopacy. As far as the 
Scots Calvinists were concerned the king’s personal confession of 
faith was his own business so long as he left the Kirk in Scotland 
to its own devices. Importantly, to the Irish learned class the fact 
that the king was, in their eyes, a heretic was also of little 
consequence.** The theological teachings of the Jesuits, 
Bellarmine and Suarez, meant that “as temporal and spiritual 
authority were to be clearly distinguished it was possible for a 
Catholic people to give allegiance at least in temporalibus to a 
‘heretical’ Prince”. This doctrine was accepted at the clerical 
synods of Drogheda and Kilkenny in 1614, Armagh in 1618 and 
Cashel in 1624. It is very likely that Scottish Catholics would have 
been aware of these teachings and they may have had a bearing on 
their loyalty to James Stuart and his family. 

An attack by the Empire on Bohemia was more than an attack 
on Protestantism, it was also a direct attack on the House of Stuart. 
Colonels Gray and Hepburn, and other loyal Roman Catholics, 
had two valid reasons to return to Bohemia, regardless of their 
religious affiliations: defence of Queen Elizabeth and her family 
in particular and defence of the honour of the House of Stuart (and 
therefore Scotland) in general. Robert Monro himself spoke of 
fighting a good cause against the enemy of the daughter of his 
king, the queen of Bohemia, and ascribed similar motives to 
Donald Mackay, his commanding officer. Mackay himself 
related to a friend that he was no true soldier of fortune but served 
abroad because of his loyalty and affection for Charles I, and even 
Count Mansfeld’s commission to Captain David Learmonth 
related to those prepared to bring Scots into the service of the king 
and queen of Bohemia." A reading of both primary and secondary 
sources indicates that the cause of Elizabeth Stuart is the reason 
cited above all others that the majority of the Scottish officers 
appear to have volunteered. Mackay notes that even among the 
non-commissioned officers and privates there were high numbers 
of gentlemen’s sons.” 

The Scottish attachment to the House of Stuart and the plight of 
Elizabeth in particular might explain the differences the 
Scandinavians found in the degrees of Scottish, English and Irish 
enthusiasm and determination to fight against the Holy Roman 
Emperor. Certainly the Danish king and the Swedish national 
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council both variously noted that recruiting in England was 
difficult and the troops they got from England were not good 
enough for their campaigns.” The Swedes added that the Scottish 
troops readily enlisted, were of better quality than the English and 
that Sweden did well from their recruitment.“ The Germans, 
another source of manpower, had shown their fickle nature while 
in Danish service. Of the whole of the Duke of Weismar’s army, 
only Mackay’s regiment did not surrender to the Imperialists in 
1628. The Germans changed sides without firing a shot after the 
retreat from Oldenburg, and in fact the Scots had to skirmish their 
way through them to avoid capture.* A similar episode occurred 
in 1635 when Robert Douglas fought his way back to the Swedish 
lines after the Germans he was with made their peace with the 
Empire. One Swedish historian concluded that the Scots also 
took a totally different stance from the Germans in relation to their 
service in the Swedish army. Scottish national interests not 
withstanding, Archibald Douglas noted that the Scots showed a 
fidelity in Swedish service which almost surpassed that of the 
Swedes themselves. He also noted that the Scots did not desert on 
any occasion, unlike troops of other nationalities.” 

The Scots demonstrated that they were not only capable of 
developing a personal professionalism in the armed forces of 
Europe, but they can easily be shown to have had a significant 
impact on the professionalisation of European armies as a whole. 
Gunner Lind argues that the period between 1614 and 1660 can be 
described as the era in which the Danish army made its 
transformation to a professional army.” An important part of this 
development took place during the Danish period of the Thirty 
Years’ War, Kejserkrigen, and it is probably not coincidental that 
during this period the Scots formed over a third of the Danish 
officer corps.” The professionalisation process was effected in the 
navy by Admiral John Cunningham, a Scot, who in 1632 
successfully argued for the introduction of taxes in Norway to pay 
for a regular navy rather than further deplete the manpower of the 
region.” 

Whether one believes James Grant’s claim that ‘Military 
discipline was introduced into Sweden by the Scots”, the Swedes 
were certainly influenced by the Scots by virtue of the fact that 
their army contained so many Scottish officers and military 
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innovators such as General Sir Robert Scott, inventor of the 
‘Swedish’ leather cannon and Colonel Alexander Hamilton who 
perfected it. Accompanying the new artillery piece came the 
evolution of new tactics and enhanced discipline to enhance its 
use. 

The professionalisation of military forces was not confined to 
Scandinavia. In 1630 Alexander Leslie of Auchintoul was sent 
with about sixty Scottish officers to Russia by Gustav II Adolf of 
Sweden in order to ‘modernise’ the army of Tsar Mikhail 
Romanov. This was done in the hope that the Russians would 
attack the Poles and prevent a Polish strike at the flank of the 
Swedish forces entering Germany. The removal of Leslie to 
Russia did not therefore constitute the simple migration of a 
mercenary from one army to another. As Professor Dukes has 
shown Leslie was ‘the most significant’ moderniser in the Russian 
army and part of a larger anti-Hapsburg scheme which ended with 
the recruitment of 66 000 foreign soldiers into Russian service in 
1631 and the opening of the war on the eastern front by the anti- 
Hapsburg alliance.” In recognition of his success, Leslie became 
the first soldier in the Russian army to hold the title of ‘General’. 
Whether in personal discipline or in structuring the military 
environment in which they found themselves, the Scots can be 
seen to be far from simply a rabble of mercenaries. In whichever 
army they served, or opposed, they gained respect and left their 
mark of military professionalism from Musselburgh to Moscow. 

Within this professional body of men, many Scottish Gaels, or 
given the limitations cited above, many Scots and Scottish Gaels, 
exerted a considerable influence. Indeed the muster rolls are 
replete with officers named Campbell, Dewar, Urquhart, Ross and 
nearly every derivation of ‘Mac’ names known in Scotland.” One 
such soldier, Major General James Duncan, first served in the 
Swedish army during the Swedo-Danish wars of the 1650’s. He 
transferred to Denmark around 1675 and eventually became a 
Knight of the Order of the Dannebrog, one of Denmark’s highest 
orders.” 

The arrival of Scots into the Scandinavian military 
establishment did not confine itself to the army. Indeed taking the 
period between 1638-1641 as a snapshot of Scottish naval service 
abroad, the Scots found themselves in the highest possible 
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positions of command in both the Swedish and Danish navies. In 
addition to his role in naval professionalisation, Admiral John 
Cunningham acted as governor of Vardøhus in the north of 
Norway which commanded the gateway to the important Russian 
trading port of Archangel.“ Despite Cunningham’s long service, 
in Denmark the senior Scottish sailor was Axel Mowatt.*° Mowatt 
was the Danish Rigsadmiral, the top operational admiral in the 
Danish navy.” During the same time that Mowatt commanded the 
Danish navy, the senior Holmadmiral of the Swedish navy was a 
fellow Scotsman John Clerk. In addition to Clerk, admirals Simon 
Stuart and Andrew Stuart — and a plethora of Scottish naval 
captains — held commands from Queen Christina of Sweden " 

The enlistment of Scots into the northern navies was not 
confined to men from the Scottish east coast ports. One Donald 
MacDougall served in the Danish navy. Like many of his fellow 
countrymen MacDougall eventually transferred to the army as a 
captain in 1628 when Denmark became desperately short of 
soldiers.” Another Highlander, Daniel Campbell, did not reach 
Scandinavian service until 1676.° He became a captain of the 
soldiers on board the ‘Christiana’ in the Danish-Norwegian navy. 
Eventually, like MacDougall before him, Campbell was sent as an 
officer in the Dano-Norwegian army when the need for army 
officers superseded the requirements of the navy. 

The migration of Scottish officers to Scandinavia could have an 
effect lasting many generations. In a compilation of Norwegian 
army officers we find many soldiers with Gaelic origins. Jost 
Mackenzie served in the Akershus regiment of the Norwegian 
army during the Torstesson war of 1643-1645. He held the rank of 
Colonel and started something of a military dynasty with his son, 
grandson and two great grandsons all serving in the Norwegian 
army. What remains unclear is whether Jost and/or his son Jacob 
were born in Scotland.*' However, as indicated earlier, the Scots 
were more than just mercenaries or soldiers. 


Diplomats and Agents 

As king of Scotland James VI employed Scottish diplomats 
throughout Europe. After 1603 the Stuart monarch also inherited 
the former diplomatic corps of Elizabeth Tudor. In many countries 
this meant James had a duplication of diplomatic representation. 
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James undertook a rationalisation of resources which effectively 
meant the withdrawal of many English diplomats leaving his well 
trusted corps diplomatique — who had often worked in direct 
competition with English interests — to conduct diplomacy for all 
of the Stuart kingdoms. Direct English representation in 
Denmark-Norway terminated after the withdrawal of the English 
diplomats Roger Manners and Robert Naughton in August 1603. 
Richard Lee’s four year Swedish residency also terminated in 
1604. Importantly for Scottish and Stuart interests, James Spence 
of Wormiston acted as the ambassador both to and from the 
Swedish court from 1609 until his death in 1631.” His counterpart 
in Denmark-Norway was his half-brother, Sir Robert Anstruther. 
Anstruther worked in Denmark from at least 1603 and conducted 
his final mission from there in 1644.° Elsewhere in the Baltic, the 
Scottification of the diplomatic corps continued. Henry Lyall was 
assigned to Poland in April 1603 and William Bruce replaced him 
as a permanent resident Ambassador in 1604. When Bruce left in 
1610, Patrick Gordon replaced him and continued in Poland until 
at least 1621.“ As well as acting as diplomats for the Stuarts, 
Scotsmen such as Andrew Keith, James Spence, Robert 
Anstruther, Hugh Mowatt, John Cochrane and James Henderson 
also undertook important missions on behalf of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms and formed a significant part of the Danish and Swedish 
diplomatic establishment.” 

The Gaels also played their part in the new Stuart diplomatic 
corps. Donald Mackay adopted a diplomatic role when he visited 
Denmark to try to soothe tensions between the Stuart and Danish 
monarchies. Since the end of the Danish phase of the Thirty 
Years’ War, ill feeling had been smouldering between the two 
kings. Christian IV felt his nephew, Charles I, owed him money 
and had let him down militarily during the conflict. Charles Stuart 
on the other hand felt that Christian had not fulfilled his part of the 
agreement of the Treaty of the Hague — the liberation of the 
Palatinate for Elizabeth Stuart. The Englishman Sir Henry Vane 
had also tried to gain an audience at the Court of Christian IV in 
1631 but had been refused access.” Mackay’s good relations with 
Christian were hoped to be enough to gain an audience with 
Christian which Sir Henry had failed to do.“ Another Scot, Mark 
Duncan found his way into Scandinavian diplomatic service in the 
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1640’s though he did so under the name of ‘De Cerisantis’ in 
Swedish service. After initial service as a French agent, Duncan 
became the Swedish ambassador resident in France in 1642 and 
continued his work until he was killed in 1647. After the Stuart 
Restoration we find that a Thomas Ross was documented as a 
translator and secretary to Henry Coventry on his embassy to the 
Swedish court in 1663.” 


Students, Academics and the Clergy 

Outwith diplomacy we find that the Gaels joined other Scots in 
intellectually challenging roles. A perusal of the matriculation 
records of the three Scandinavian universities of Uppsala, Lund 
and Copenhagen proved a fruitful source of Scottish names. The 
academies of Abo in Sweden-Finland and Sgro in Denmark also 
revealed numbers of Scottish students.” The matriculation records 
of the universities usually only give the researcher a name and 
little other information. Of those Scottish names uncovered there 
are some which have a clear Gaelic connection. In 1654 Thomas 
Urquhart entered the Swedish university of Uppsala.” Another 
student, John Ross, matriculated in the same university in 1690.” 
However, in the case of Ross, we know that he entered Uppsala 
only after having studied at Abo in Finland due to the reference 
beside his name; “Aboens academ.”. In both cases we are 
uncertain as to whether the scholars arrived directly from 
Scotland, or if they were the sons of Scottish soldiers, merchants 
or Swedish citizens. 

The origin of other students is equally difficult to determine. In 
1656 a Nic Duncanus, the son of an Estonian pastor in Narva, Ol. 
Duncanus, matriculated in Abo University.” Because his father’s 
nationality was given as Estonian, doubt has to be cast on Nic’s 
identity as a Gael. On the 4th February 1678 one Uddo Mackay 
matriculated at Uppsala and he too brings on spectre of doubt 
relating to nationality or linguistic identity.“ Two other men, 
Christopher and Gustav MacDougall, matriculated in Uppsala 
University in 1671.” Though no indication is given as to who they 
are, in all probability they will be the sons or grandsons of the 
military Duwall family already mentioned above. Of course we 
cannot rule out the possibility that they came directly from 
Scotland to spend some time with Scandinavian relatives, but this 
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is less likely given their Swedish forenames. Three other 
MacDougall brothers, Jacob, Laurence and Gustav Duwall, 
matriculated together at Ábo in 1676 and Uppsala in 1677.” These 
brothers are easier to rule out as being either Gaels or Scots. The 
matriculation record states clearly that Gustav was the son of 
Baron Jacob Duwall of Osterbotten and the brothers were 
therefore at least third generation Scots. 


The most successful of the Scots in Scandinavian academia 
during our time period was Christian Machabaeus. Machabaeus 
was born in 1541, the son of a Scots blackfriar and divine, John 
Macalpine and his wife Agnes Mathieson who eventually settled 
in Denmark. Since both parental names suggest a Gaelic origin, 
Christian can be assumed to have a strong Gaelic connection.” 
Christian studied at various European universities and had also 
once been the Dean of Ely Cathedral in England.” Machabaeus 
eventually became the Professor of pedagogics in the University 
of Copenhagen between 1565-7. After leaving academia to pursue 
his ecclesiastical career, he returned and became director of the 
newly founded academy of Sorø in 1586 retiring just before his 
death in 1598.” Machabaeus became a Danish noble in 1580, one 
of only several Britons, all Scots, ever to be ennobled in Denmark- 
Norway before the Eighteenth century.” A contemporary scholar 
of Machabaeus, Walter Donaldson, became attached to the 
embassy sent by King James VI of Scotland to Denmark in 1594." 
Donaldson studied at Heidelberg and is known as a philosophical 
writer. It is possible that Machabaeus was on his list of people to 
visit while in Denmark. 


A man who attended Sorø academy with a strong Gaelic identity 
was John Mackay, the son of Donald Mackay, Ist Lord Reay and 
Barbara Mackenzie, daughter of Kenneth Lord Kintail.” Mackay 
matriculated at the academy in 1628 on a personal 
recommendation from the Danish king, Christian IV. In a letter to 
Sir Robert Farquhar Mackay gave as one of the advantages of the 
university that he and his friends “geat frie meat and chamer " 
Another man of certain Gaelic origin, Jacob Macleer, matriculated 
at Uppsala University in 1651.“ Jacob was one of the many 
children of John Maclean of Mull, an important Gaelic merchant 
and personality in Swedish society. 
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Merchants, Traders and Civic Society 

John Maclean was the son of Hector Maclean, fifth Baron of 
Duart. Maclean arrived in Sweden in the 1620’s after service in 
the Stuart navy.” In 1629 he became a burgess of Gothenburg, 
where he had traded previously as a merchant. Maclean became a 
member of the council for the town in 1632. He was ennobled in 
1649 in Sweden, and became a Stuart baronet in 1650. In 1660 he 
received a ‘Commissaries’ title and eventually died in 1666.* 
John Maclean was so successful as a businessman that he even 
acted as royal banker to the Swedish queen on occasion. In the 
year 1635 he advanced money to Queen Christina at a time when 
the Swedish exchequer was exhausted by war and new armaments 
were urgently required.” By the mid 1640’s John Maclean had 
achieved the enviable status of being the richest merchant in 
Sweden and the owner of at least five major Swedish estates.* 
Like the military Mackenzies, the Macleans established 
something of a dynasty. Among some of his ten children who 
survived into adulthood (there were at least seven who did not) 
Jacob, mentioned above, entered university in 1651. His brother 
John Macleer became president of the Court of Justice in 
Gothenburg between 1639-96." Colonel Peter Macleer became 
the commandant of Stralsund, Colonel Gustav Macleer became 
governor of Gothenburg and General David Macleer acted as 
Governor of West Gothland.” Indeed this branch of the Macleans 
must be one of the most successful families to have migrated out 
of Scotland during the early modern period. 

It was not only in Sweden that Scots took on Civic 
responsibilities. John Ross, the skipper for the Iceland Company 
in 1603, became a burgess of Copenhagen.” Thomas Urquhart, 
another Scottish merchant, became a burgess in Halmstad in 
Denmark by 1647.” Robert Macculloch, became a burgess in the 
Danish town of Elsingre. He received authorisation from the 
Danish king to set up tobacco manufactures at Copenhagen and 
Elsingre in 1670.” In 1680 the Danish government authorised 
Macculloch to translate into Danish all bills of the English and 
Scottish nations delivered at the customs office of Copenhagen. 
Another Scot, James Ross, also did well for himself when he was 
elected Mayor of Fredericia about 1670. These individuals are 
but a few of some 150 Scottish mayors, governors and military 
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commandants so far identified in Scandinavia throughout the 
seventeenth century. 


The links with home 

The Scots in the diaspora did not isolate themselves from events 
at home in Scotland. In June 1638, Alexander Leslie wrote to the 
Swedish national council regarding the nature of the Scottish 
Covenant. His letters stated that there were two driving factors 
behind the movement: the defence of religion and of national 
liberty.” Leslie desired to be allowed to leave Swedish service 
quickly before Charles, surrounded Scotland and attacked her.” 
The Swedish council decided that Leslie’s request could not really 
be refused since he had so long and loyally served the Swedish 
crown and because it was solus amor patriae which drove the 
field marshal home. The council also agreed to the furnishing of 
some artillery which was granted as an advance on Leslie’s salary. 
This was backed within a fortnight by the arrangement of the 
supply of 2000 muskets, via John Maclean of Gothenburg, to 
avoid giving Charles the impression that the Swedes were 
sanctioning rebellion.” Another Scottish veteran soldier, Colonel 
John Cochrane, travelled to Denmark and Sweden to reiterate the 
fears and aspirations of the Covenanters.” Cochrane concluded 
that the polity of Scotland itself was being changed by the king; 
Scottish laws and liberty were being dismantled and the kingdom 
of Scotland reduced to a province by the Stuart monarch. Again 
the Swedes lent support to the Scots, and again John Maclean 
provided the means to furnish that support.” From the end of The 
Bishop’s Wars in Scotland, Maclean adopted a more sympathetic 
approach to the Stuarts along similar lines to the Marquis of 
Montrose and Colonel John Cochrane. The Royalist sympathies of 
these men were later effectively tapped into by Charles II during 
his early exile in 1650. 

Christian IV and Frederik IH had naturally sympathised with 
Charles I in his struggle with the English Parliament due to their 
blood pes "9 Charles H hoped to maintain this support and wrote 
to Frederick III of Denmark to inform him that the Marquis of 
Montrose was to be the Commander in Chief of all Royalist forces 
that could be raised on the continent. ™ Even anti-Stuart observers 
believed that in Germany and Scandinavia Montrose held more 
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sway than the Argyll faction. Montrose prepared for an attempt 
on Scotland which he had been led to believe had the total support 
of the King. While Montrose remained in the Hague he managed 
to ingratiate himself with the Danish Lord Cancellor, Corfits 
Ulfeldt, who daily encouraged the military preparations in the 
name of Frederick UL." Ulfeldt advanced Montrose about £5 400 
(24 000 Rixdaler) from the royal Danish purse and a further sum 
from his own resources.'” 

In view of such support Montrose moved his base to Denmark 
where he was joined by Captain John Hall of Leith. Hall had 
newly defected with his frigate and cargo of arms from the 
Covenanters along with Captain John Anstruther with a 10 gun 
crayer. Montrose spent October and November recruiting soldiers 
and arranging audiences with Frederick IH, the Danish Council of 
Nobles and the Duke of Holstein." Montrose wrote to Frederick 
III assuring him that his support for his cousin, Charles II, was 
invaluable." Hall and Anstruther left Denmark with over 200 
soldiers and sailed to Sweden where they were joined by another 
800 in ships supplied by the Duke of Holstein.” At the end of 
December 200 Danish soldiers set off for Orkney under the 
command of Major David Guthrie to secure a base for a larger 
landing. They carried with them 12 pieces of artillery and a 
quantity of arms and ammunition for forces to be levied in 
Scotland.'” 

The Swedes did not want to be seen to help the Royalists as they 
wished to keep their options open with Republican England. The 
soldiers were ordered to leave Sweden which they did by sailing 
down the river Gota a few miles to Marstrand, inside Norway. 
There they were joined by a Swedish frigate with two months’ 
supplies and 50 more recruits. Montrose was entertained by the 
Danish Viceroy Hannibal Sehested and supplies were arranged 
through one Ivar Krabbe in Bohus. Krabbe was a business 
partner of John Maclean who did much to facilitate the cross 
border operation. Though a major supplier of arms to the 
Covenanters during the Bishop’s Wars, Maclean displayed a 
loyalty to the House of Stuart after the regicide of Charles [. Apart 
from his disgust at the killing of Charles Stuart, Maclean took a 
leading role in Montrose’s preparations for a variety of personal 
reasons. The first of these was that John’s son, Colonel Jacob 
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Maclean, had earlier married the only daughter of the Royalist 
ambassador Colonel John Cocherane, Catherine.''® But Maclean 
also bore a grudge against the Marquess of Argyll. Sir John’s 
brother Lachlan had incurred a huge debt of £60 000 Scots which 
had been owed by their father to Argyll. When Lachlan died in 
1649, John’s nephew Hector inherited the debt for which Argyll 
hoped to claim the entire Duart estate. John Maclean in 
Gothenburg therefore sought to use Montrose’s expedition as a 
way of getting at Argyll, though events proved his money would 
have been better spent paying the debt." 

By the time Montrose sailed for Scotland, Charles II had 
completed his negotiations with Argyll and the Covenanters at 
Breda and issued orders for the halting of the second wave of 
soldiers. These were left stranded in various Baltic ports without 
shipping. The actions of Charles I are summed up by the historian 
John Maclean; “Having committed Montrose to an invasion, it 
was insulting of Charles to reverse his orders of 22nd January at 
such a late date. He must have known there was not the remotest 
chance of his orders of 15 May reaching Montrose in time to help 
him. But Charles always hedged his bets”.'’? Remnants of the 
expeditionary invasion force returned to Norway with Captain 
Hall and Sir Henry Graham. Though this particular episode ended 
in disaster, the fact remains that one Gaelic entrepreneur supplied 
an incredible amount of arms and money to the Royalist 
expedition. It is also worthy of note that Maclean could also 
supply three of his own private warships to the campaign, 
highlighting the success which the Gael could achieve in 
commerce beyond the boundaries of his native land. 


Conclusion 

The Gaels were an important part of a general Scottish movement 
to Scandinavia. In the military the majority of Scottish Gaels are 
found integrated through units of men drawn from all parts of the 
country. Evidence also exists to show that in civil life the Gaelic 
emigrant formed part of a complex social circle of Scots. That 
body usually consisted of other Scottish exiles. A clear example of 
this social network is found in Maria Sophia Macleer’s marriage 
to General James Duncan. One of her sisters, Catherine Macleer, 
married first Colonel David Sinclair, then General Malcom 
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Hamilton 17 Their brother, John, married Anna Margaret Gordon 
following an established pattern of intermarriage among the 
Scottish community which can be traced for several generations. 

In a variety of capacities the Gaelic impact in seventeenth 
century Scandinavia can be shown to extend beyond the arrival of 
Mackay’s regiment. Further, in both the army and navy the status, 
conduct and motivation of Scottish officers indicates a 
professionalism and loyalty which elevated them out of the 
category of mercenary. But the real feature of this study is 
highlighting the important role played by the Scottish Gael in 
Scandinavian trade, academia and civic administration. Such 
individuals support Professor Macinnes’ findings on early modern 
Gaelic social mobility and challenge the all too common 
assumption that the activity of the Scottish Gael was confined to 
the Highlands until the later eighteenth century. Indeed they show 
the degree to which the Gael formed an important, integrated part 
of Scottish society and contributed greatly to the success of the 
Scottish community at home and within the Scandinavian 
diaspora. 
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DONALD MACKILLop, FSA, (ScoT) 
16th January, 1998 


Thainig mise don t-saoghal ann am meadhon na Faoiltich ann an 
1926. Chaochail m’athair mios mun do rugadh mi, agus dh’fhag 
sin mo mháthair ann an cruaidh chas. Bha i air a bhith leatha fhéin 
a’ coimhead ri m'athair a bha bàsachadh leis an aillse. Cha robh 
duine a’ tighinn na coir mus glacadh iad an galair mairbhteach a 
bha seo. Bha aon duine a chuidhich i, be sin mo sheanair Niall, a 
tháinig bho cheann eile an eilein le bó airson gum bitheadh bainne 
agamsa agus aig mo bhrathair beag nach robh ach naoi miosa deug 
a dh’aois. Shabhail sin sinne agus mo mhathair. Bha mo leth- 
bhrathair, Domhnall Alasdair, mu shia bliadhna deug aig an am, 
agus gu fortanach bha esan laidir, tapaidh. Bhiodh e a’ 
sealgaireachd, ag iasgach, agus a’ falbh le each agus cairt. Mar sin 
bha annlann gu leór againn, agus bha mo sheanair Uibhisteach na 
dheagh thaillear, ged nach robh crodh aige mar a bha aig mo 
sheanair Bearnarach. (Cha robh aige ach crodh an tailleir). 


Thug iad air mo mhathair a h-uile stiall aodaich a bha staigh a 
losgadh, gun fhios nach robh an galair a bha air m’athair na luib, 
ach ann am briathran mo mhathar, facal air an fhacal, mar a thuirt 
i, “Mar a rinn Dia, thàinig banaltrum Ghallda don eilean, agus 
ghabh 1 seachd leumannan den chuthach, an uair a dh’innis mise 
fhein dhi mar a thachair. Sgriobh ise gu Bord na Slainte, agus 
ghabh iadsan cuisean os laimh.” Air sgath sin fhuair mo mhathair 
gach trait air ais, a thug iad orra a losgadh. 


An uair a bha mo leth-bhrathair mu naoi bliadhna deug, thog e 
air gu Canada. Chaill e athair ’s a mháthair, na bhalachan óg, is 
cha do chuidich sin leis. Bha an obair gann aig an am, agus mar a 
rinn ioma fear eile, chaidh e null thairis, agus cha do thill e 
dhachaigh riamh. 


Bha mo leth-phtuthar a bha na bu shine na mise agus mo 
bhràthair og a’ fuireach le mo sheanair ’s mo sheanmhair, mus 
deachaidh 1 do sgoil Chinn a’ Ghiùthsaich. 
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'S i mo mháthair an dara bean a bh’aig m'athair, agus dh’innis 
e dhi aona sgeul air aniochdmhoireachd an t-saoghail, agus gu h- 
araid anns na h-Eileanan. Seo agaibh gearr aithris oirre. 

Nuair a bha e na bhantraich, cheannaich e paidhir bhrogan do 
mhac, Dómhnall Alasdair, airson na sgoile. Lot té de na brogan 
cul cois a’ ghille agus thòisich i air at. Thug a’bhanaltrum dha 
barantas a dhearbhadh nach b’urrainn don ghille a dhol don sgoil, 
agus thuirt i ris-san gun dèanadh sin a’ chùis dha, ach ann an 
ceann ùine ghoirid, fhuair m'athair, gun fiú "e rabhadh, bàirlinn 
airson a dhol gu cùirt an t-siorraim ann an Roghadal ’s na 
Hearadh, a chionn gun do chum e am balach as an sgoil. 

’S math a bha fios aig an luchd-lagha gur iadsan a bha ciontach, 
"e nach e m'athair, ach dh’ fheumadh iad airgiod a thoirt a-steach 
air dòigh-eigin. 

Is neOnach mur a bitheadh fios aig a’ mhaighstir-sgoile air na 
riaghailtean cuideachd, ach chum e a bheul duinte. Bha eadar- 
mheadhonair aig an riaghaltas agus gheall esan facal a chur a- 
staigh air sgath m’athar. Bhrist am fear sin fhacal, agus ged a bha 
e an làthair, cha do dh’ fhosgail e a bheul. 

Cha do dh’éisd an siorram ri aon fhacal a thuirt m’athair; bha e 
air a bhinn a thoirt a-mach mus do dh’fhag an duine bochd 
Bearnaraigh. Chuir an siorram cain cóig notaichean air, agus nach 
e leisgeul sam bith a bhith aineolach mun lagh. ’S e airgead 
sgriosail a bha sa” chain a bha seo aig an am. Bha bata beag 
iasgaich aig m'athair agus triùir de sgioba. 

Thuirt e ris an t-siorram gur e gnothaich suarach a rinn e air, 
agus gun do chaill e fhéin agus an sgioba latha iasgaich, a 
bharrachd air na cóig notaichean a thug e uaithe mar chain, agus 
an riasladh a bha aca a’ tighinn gu Roghadal le gaoth-an-ceann. 

Cha do dh’ fhosgail an siorram a bheul. Bha fios aige gu robh e 
fhéin ciontach oir bha an t-ughdarras aige a leigeil saor le rabhadh 
a thoirt dha, ach dh’fheumadh iad fhèin agus an cuid seòrsa am 
paigheadh a chosnadh ge b’ann a pocaid nan daoine bochda. 

'S e obair chruaidh, chunnartach, a bha aig na giomadairean, 
agus bhiodh iad a’ reic nan giomach ann an Lunnainn, agus 1oma 
uair cha bhiodh aca airson an saothair ach cairt le dealbh 
maighdeann-mara, ag innse dhaibh gu robh na giomaich lobhte ’s 
nach fhaigheadh iad sgillinn air an son. Creid sin ma thogras tu! 

An uair a bha mise gu bhith ceithir, rinn sinn an imrich gu 
ceann-a-deas an eilein, gu taigh beag tughaidh a bha gle bheag ach 
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air a linigeadh le fiodh. Bha e cho faisg air a’ mhuir agus tha 
cuimhne agam gun robh mi a’ faighneachd an ann a’dol a-mach 
air a’ mhuir a bha sinn. °S e ‘Rubha nam Bodach’ ainm an rubha, 
chan eil sinn cinnteach carson. 


Bha bodach a’ fuireach ri ar taobh ann an taigh na bu mhotha, 
agus ’s e esan a thug dhuinn an taigh. ’S e fior thaigh céilidh a bha 
aige, agus bhiodh bodaich a’ tadhal ann iomadh latha. Bhiodh 
mise staigh còmhla ris na seann daoine a bha seo, ag èisdeachd ris 
a h-uile facal. Bha a’ Ghaidhlig aca cho fallain agus is ann a bha 
mi an duil gu robh iad a’ déanamh suas nam facal. Cha robh an 
corr tuigse agam aig an am. Tha cuimhne agam gu robh ochd 
taighean tughaidh aig a’ phort far an robh sinn a’ fuireach, agus 
aig an am bha corr agus tri fichead taigh tughaidh air an eilean. A 
h-uile fear riamh is ceo liath na mona a’ tighinn as an t-similear. 


Tha e coltach gu leòr gu robh mòine air an eilean uaireigin, ach 
theirig 1 le bhith ga buain gun lasachadh. Is ann as eilean 
Shromraigh, a bha faisg air cladach Uibhist, a bha sinne a’ tarraing 
na mòna, le eathraichean, agus bhiodh na ceudan luchdan mòna ri 
tharraing dhan eilean mus bitheadh connadh geamhraidh aig gach 
taigh. °S e muran a bhiodh againn anns na leapaichean, agus mar 
sin bha bonnstair ùr againn co dhiù a h-uile bliadhna, chan ionann 
's mar a tha daoine an-diugh, bidh an aon bhonnstair aca 
bliadhnachan! 


Bhiodh sinn gu tric, nar gillean beaga, a’ smocadh piob-staimh. 
Bhiodh sinn a’ gearradh mu thrì òirlich bho bhun an staimh, an 
uair sin a” cladhach a-mach a bhroinn, agus le cas cuiseig’ bha 
deagh phiob-smocaidh againn. 

Is sinne a bha pròiseil le na piòban, agus a’ tilgeadh a-mach 
smugaidean, cleas nam bodach. ’S e smúr na móna an tombaca a 
bh againn gus an do sheall Coinneach, am bodach còir a bha an 
ath dorus, mar a thiormaicheadh sinn duilleagean tea air ceann 
canastair, ri taobh an teine. Bha sinn a’ cur smúr na móna a-measg 
na tea thioram a bha seo, agus abair ceó an uair sin. Cha do 
chronaich duine riamh sinn airson a bhith a’ smocadh an stuth a 
bha seo, ’s ann a bha iad a’ sealltainn air mar fealla-dhà. Bha na 
h-inbhich ag obair gu cruaidh airson am beó-shlaint” anns na h- 
eileanan eadar an da chogadh, air bheagan airgid. Cha robh an t- 
airgead ann! 
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Canaidh iad ged is e an t-athair fear an taighe, gur i a’ mhathair 
ceann an teaghlaich, agus an uair a bhasaicheas bean-an-taighe 
their iad, “Dh fhalbh ceann na dachaigh”. °S e facal fior a tha seo. 
Bha sinne fortanach gu robh ar mathair sunndach agus math air 
obair, agus bha a máthair fhéin tapaidh ged a bha i a’ fas sean, 
agus chuidich i gu mor sinn, an uair a bhiodh mo mhathair a- 
muigh ag obair. °S e obair croit agus obair taighe bu tric a bha 1 
ris, ach corra uair bhiodh 1 ann an taighean anns an robh bas no 
tinneas. Tha am facal, “Chan eil air a’ chruadal ach 
cruadhachadh ris”, gu bitheanta ’s an eilean againn ann am beul 
an t-sluaigh, ach ’s ann an uair a thainig mi dhachaigh, air 
chluainidh, a thuig mi cho cruaidh "sa bha muinntir an eilein. 

'S e am paigheadh a bha aig boireannach aig an am sin, tri 
tasdain "san latha, agus mu chrùn aig na fir. Bha facal aig na 
bodaich an uair a bhiodh daoine gam faighneachd, “Tha mise cho 
sona ris an Righ air a’ chrùn. ” 

Chan eil fhios againn ciamar a dh’fhaodadh seo a bhith, oir tha 
an “radh” seo, an aghaidh na docha. Ged a rinn mi rannsachadh gu 
leór. cha robh fios aig duine de bha an radh seo a’ ciallachadh, oir 
cha robh am facal “crùnadh” air ainmeachadh uair sam bith. Is 
docha gu bheil an “radh” seo a’ dol air ais gu mu thuaiream 1908 
an uair a thug Daibhidh Lloyd Deorsa a-mach peinnseanan do na 
seann daoine a ràinig tri-fichead "sa deich anns an dùthaich seo. 
'S e crùn a bha duine leis fhèin a’ faighinn, ach bha càraid a’ 
faighinn deich tasdain. Chuala mi bodach a bha ri ar taobh ag radh 
gum biodh na seann daoine a’ moladh an airgid mhóir a fhuair tad. 
Is mathaid gur e an crún seo a bha na bodaich a’ ciallachadh, agus 
anns an latha bha sin, “se airgead mor a bha ann do dhaoine aig 
nach robh moran airgid a’ tighinn a-staigh orra. °S dócha nach 
robh am bonn-a-sia ruadh? 

Ach feumaidh mi aideachadh gu robh clann an eilein seo math 
dheth seach aiteachan air tir-mor. Bha leoba buntata aig gach 
dachaigh, iasg gu leor sa’ mhuir, agus crodh-bainne aig gach 
croitear, agus aig cuid de na coitearan cuideachd. Bhiodh feoil 
caorach anns na buthan, agus bha sinn a’ ceannach coineanan as 
Uibhist a bha gle shaor, agus mar sin cha robh duine acrach anns 
an eilean bheag seo, ged a bha an t-airgead glè ghann. Bha cearcan 
aig a h-uile duine, agus bhiodh sinn a’ ceannach Hama Harrods a 
Lunnainn aig coig sgillinn am punnd. 
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Co a chreideadh gu robh muinntir Bheàrnaraigh a’ dèiligeadh ri 
bùtha cho iomraiteach ri bùtha mhór Harrods a tha cho aimmeil 
feadh an t-saoghail? 

Feumaidh mi aideachadh ged tha, nach robh ainm cho uasal aig 
cailleachan an eilein seo air Harrod coir; ’s e ‘Bodach na muice’ a 
bha aca air an duine bhochd. Coma leinn co dhiù, ann an 1966 bha 
Iain Mac’illip, caraide dhomh — aig am bheil an diugh bùtha dha 
fhèin — latha ann am bùtha Harrods’, agus dé bh’ air cuntair ach 
biorramaid mhór as an robh tri troighean a dh’dirde de'n hama- 
stiallach, an seorsa a b’abhaist dhaibh a bhith reic ri na h- 
eileanaich. Bha fear a bha suas ann am bliadhnaichean air cul a’ 
chuntair, agus bha deagh chuimhn’ aige a bhith cur na hama seo 
suas do na h-eileanan, agus thug e do mo charaide slinnean muice 
air a smocadh, direach mar a bha hama a bhiodh iad a’ cur do 
Bhearnaraigh. Cha do chuir e an slinnean seo ach seachd agus sia 
sgillinn (7/6d) agus thug e cuireadh do mo charaide tilleadh airson 
tuilleadh, ach bha e mor leis cothrom a ghabhail air fialaidheachd 
an duine choir. Tha cuimhn’ agam sinn a bhith a’ faighinn na 
hama seo mu thoiseach a’ chogaidh. 

Mar a thuirt mi mar tha, bhithinn daonnan ag èisdeachd ris na 
bodaich agus ris na mnathan cuideachd, gus am faighinn ordugh a 
dhol a-mach a chluich. Chanadh mo mhathair ris na mnathan a bha 
staigh, “Tha èisdeachd a’ tighinn ann. ” °S e sin ri ràdh, a’ gabhail 
ùidh anns a” chòmhradh nach bu chòir dhomh a bhith ag èisdeachd 
ris, agus mura gabhainn comhairle, bha mi air mo rotadh a-mach. 

Tha atharrachadh mòr an diugh air an eilean againn, chan eil 
aon taigh-tughaidh ann, agus tha an t-àite air fas cho Gallda. Cha 
chluinn mi aig a’ chloinn ach Beurla, agus òrain Bheurla. Tha iad 
a’ tuigsinn na Gàidhlig, ach freagraidh iad sa’ Bheurla thu, agus 
airson an t-seòrsa ciùil a tha aca — gu cinnteach, “Bu cheart cho 
math leam a bhith a’ sgoltach bhiorach, ” ri bhith ag èisdeachd ris. 

Tha gnàth-chainnt an àite a’ falbh gu luath agus tha mòran de na 
facail chumanta, a’ dol à bith. Is gann gu bheil oiseann an-diugh 
am Beàrnaraigh, chan eil ann ach còrnairean, agus chan eil 
iongnadh air duine tuilleadh, is ann a tha iad a’ wondraigeadh! 

Bhon a bha sinn “nar cnapaich, cha robh sinn a’ carachadh as na 
h-eathraichean, agus bha geòlaichean beaga gu leòr ann, agus 
bhiodh sinn a’ falbh gun chead air feadh nam bàgh leis an 
fheadhainn a bhiodh air bhog dhiubh. Cha d’fhuair sinn riamh ach 
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maoidheadh oirnn, agus gu tric chanadh cuid, “Cha tèid iad nas 
oige ri’n ionnsachadh.” Bha àireamh mhòr de na fireannaich aig 
muir agus bha iad air roinn mhor dhen t-saoghal fhaicinn. Bhiodh 
iad ag ràdh ruinn, “Nuair a dh’fhalbhas sibh, feumaidh sibh ur 
cluasan a shughadh.” (co-ionann ri maoladh). 

Bha sin a’ ciallachadh gu feumadh sinn a bhith furachail air 
Ghalldachd, far an robh gach neach “na choigreach, agus "na 
namhaid, gus am faighte a-mach a chaochladh. Bidh cuimhn’ 
agam gu brath air a’ chomhairle a thug muinntir an aite dhomh, an 
uair a dh’fhag mi an t-eilean mu choig bliadhna deug. 
Dh’ionnsaich na fir bocsadh agus carachd dhuinn agus ioma ni 
eile a bhiodh feumail do ar seòrsa anns a’ bhaile mhòr. Thug 
Boighreach a mhac óg, nach do dh’fhag riamh an t-eilean sin, do 
eilean Shromraidh, airson mòine a thogail. An uair a chaidh iad air 
tir anns an eilean ’s a thug e súil mun cuairt, thuirt e ri athair, “O 
Thi, nach e an saoghal fhèin tha mor.” Labhair an gille gu 
firinneach, agus nach ann mar sin a tha h-uile duine a rugadh agus 
a thogadh ann an eilean beag? 

An uair a chaidh mi fhéin gu Tir-mor ghabh mi barrachd 
iongantais de na beanntan arda na ghabh mi an uair a thainig an 
tréana mhór airson mo thoirt gu Glaschu. Tha atharrachadh mor 
air tighinn air Port Bhuirgh bho thainig sinne a dh’fhuireach ann, 
corr is tri fichead bliadhn’ air ais. Chan eil aona taigh-tughaidh air 
fhagail, far am b’abhaist ochd dhiubh bhith. Tha an aimsir fhein 
air caochladh agus tha aillean mor laidir tarsainn caolas Uibhist, 
ged is e caolas Bhearnaraigh a their muinntir Uibhist ris. 

Seo agaibh tòimhseachan ùr: Nan togar cabhsair do 
Bheàrnaraigh le clachan as Uibhist, cò “bheireadh a mach e.” 
Chan eil fhios agam fhèin, ach bhiodh e feumail don dà àite, seach 
am bàta aiseig, ged a bha i feumail dhuinn fad còrr is sia bliadhna 
deug. Leis a’ chabhsair, cha chuir droch shìde bacadh oirnn 
tuilleadh. Chan eil Beàrnaraigh a-nis air a chuairteachadh le sàl 
agus tha buaidh mhór aige seo air a’ mhuir-tráigh. Chan eil an 
tràigh mhuir-sgein a” tighinn ris mar a b’abhaist, agus tha linne 
ghorm sail far am biodh sinn a’ togail lan nan cuinneagan diubh. 

Ged a rugadh mi nam dhilleachdan, cha robh mi ann an 
chruaidh-chàs mar gu leòr de mo sheòrsa air Tir-Mòr. Cha robh an 
eaglais na èildear cruaidh oirnn. Bha cead againn a dhol ceum 
feadh an eilein air La na Sàbaid. Cha robh a bhith a’ cluich 
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chairtean air a thoirmeasg oirnn agus cha deachaidh cail iarraidh 
oirnn ach a bhith modhail, agus an obair a chaidh a thoirt dhuinn 
a dheanamh. Chan iongnadh clann Bheàrnaraigh a bhith toilichte. 
Ged a bha sinn anns an eaglais moch is anmoch air La na Sabaid, 
cha robh sinn air ar cumail a-staigh fada mar àiteachan eile. 
Dh’ ionnsaich na bodaich moran dhuinn “san sgoil-Shabaid. 

Saoilidh mi nach eil briathran cho Gaidhealach anns a’ bhiobull 
ris a’chiad da cheathramh ann an salm LX XVIII: 


Mo phobull èisdibh ri mo reachd: 
Is cluinnibh guth mo bheil, 

Am briathraibh filidh cuiridh mi 
sean-fhocail dhorch’ an cèill: 

A chuala sinn o’r sinnsearaibh, 

Is air am b’fhiosrach sinn, 

Cha’n fholaich sinn o’n ghinealach, 
’S cha cheil sinn iad on chloinn. 


Tha sean-fhocail gu leór sa” Bhiobull. Tha iad as a h-uile canain 
air feadh an t-saoghail. Saoil nach eil dubh-fhacail Ghaidhlig 
doirbh an tuigsinn, agus tha fear agam as Eirinn (ann am Beurla) 
nach gabh tuigsinn. Chan e ‘paipear’ air sean-fhocail a tha seo ach 
tha fear no dhá ann air sgáth gu bheil iad, ann an doigh, eadar- 
dhealaichte. Tha mi an dóchas gun dúisg a’ ghnath-chainnt agam 
smuaintean ann an cuid agaibh air focail a chuala sibh an uair a 
bha sibh òg, agus gu sgrìobh sibh sios iad. Tha cuid de na 
toimhseachain doirbh an tuigsinn ann an canain sam bith agus seo 
fear dhiubh. 


One cannot go without my first, by day and night it’s used. 
My second is by all accursed, by day and night abused. 
My third is never seen by day, and never used at night, 
It’s dear to friends when far away, and hated when in sight. 


The above is alleged to be written on a gravestone in Co. Clare, 
Ireland, and it is alleged that no one knows the answer. 

In concluding this foreword which is mainly in Gaidhlig, I 
would like to emphasise that I have reproduced the following 
idioms and sayings in my Berneray Gaelic in simple terms, from 
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the point of view of a young man, and not as an adult. I have not 
managed to collect a quarter of the sayings, as the time involved 
would have to be a few years and not a few months. Nevertheless 
I hope that some people will find them interesting, and especially 
the learners, who are so faithful to the Gaelic language. 


Anacainnt, bad language. (ana-cainnt) 
“Bha anacainnt aige bha uamhasach. ” 
He used dreadful language. 





An-uair, storm or very severe weather. 


Amais, aim, hit, find. 
“Cha do dh amais mi air car a dheanamh an diugh. ” 
I never managed to do a turn (of work) today. 





Asbhuain, stubble left when corn is cut. 
“Tha an asbhuain biorach air na casan ruisge. ” 
The stubble is prickly on the bare feet. 


Ailgheasach, proud, fastidious, finicky. [Pronounced aileasach] 
“Nach tusa tha àilgheasach!” 

Are you not the finicky one! This is often said to persons who 
refuse food. 


Aire, heed, attention, notice. 
“Bi air do cheart aire nach leum do theanga. ” 

Take good care that your tongue does not jump. In Gaelic we say 
“My tongue jumped”. “Leum mo theanga.” i.e. instead of slip we 
say jump. 


Aisling, a dream. | 
“Breithnich an aisling na h-aghaidh. ” 
Judge the meaning to be opposite to what 1s dreamt. 


Aon-mhullach, one top. 
“Chan eil agam ach an aona-mhullach.” 

I have only got the one top. Often said by a person with only one 
child. The meaning is easily understood by native speakers. 
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“Tha i mar ugh air aran, she is like egg on bread.” 
This refers to an unstable boat, as it is well-known that an egg put 
on buttered bread is very slippery. 


Atharrais, imitate or mimic. 
“Bha mi ag atharrais air.” 
I was imitating him. 


Aieolas, nescience, ignorance, etc. 
“An t-aineolas a mharbh na ceudan. ” 
Ignorance that killed hundreds. This is a very popular saying. 


Amadan, fool, dolt, idiot. (f) Oinseach. 
“Teagaisgidh an t-amadan an duine glic, ach cha theagaisg an 
duine glic an t-amadan. ” 

“The fool can teach the wise man, but the wise man cannot teach 
the fool.” This 1s a wise saying, unfortunately only the first part is 
quoted, and people appear to have forgotten the last part. The 
whole of the saying is quoted in our island. 


Adhar, sky, air, clouds, etc., 
“Na ’m bu dubh an t-adhar e gun gabhadh e mar an talamh 
roinn, chan fhaighinn ach boillsgeadh den ghealaich agus faiteal 
beag den ghaoith. ” 

If the sky was black (soil) and it could be divided like the earth, I 
would only get a little glint of the moon and a very light breeze of 
the wind. This expression was said by a poor man who was 
deprived of his land by a greedy landowner. 


Altachadh, grace before or after a meal. 
“Taing dhuit-sa a Dhe ghrasmhoir bheannaichte gun do dhealbh 
thu sinn air d’ iomaigh fhèin, 's nach ann air iomhaigh na leabaig 
aig a bheil a da shuil air an aona pheirceall. ” 

Thank you o gracious and blessed God that you have fashioned us 
in thine own image and not in the image of the flounder that has 
both eyes on the one cheek. This is alleged to have been the grace 
of a man from Lewis who would no doubt say that it was a grace 
from some other island. I have included this grace because it is 
very old and quaint; more quaint than disrespectful. 
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Amalladh-cainnte, tongue twister. 
A phrase or sentence constructed in such a way that it is difficult 
to articulate. In the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, Vol. XXXI, page 156, the writer gives the following as 
a riddle. “Taod naoi dual, air a’ghamhainn mhaol ruadh, air 
taobh tuath tighe tuathanaich. ” It is not clear what this means, but 
I am convinced that it is a tongue-twister. We have a tongue- 
twister that is very similar; “Cha robh laogh ruadh riamh luath, 
’s cha robh laogh luath riamh reamhar” : A red calf was never 
fast, and a fast calf was never fat. (It was one way of teaching 
elocution to children.) 


Bagarrach, threatening; especially when referring to the weather 
An old Berneray bard said to men who were building a house, 
“Tha an tide bagarrach ach tha na daoine togarrach.” “The 
weather is threatening but the men are cheerful.” This 1s obviously 
a play on the word tog, as in Gaelic the word tog, lift, also means 
to build. Therefore we don’t build a house, we “lift” it: “Tha e a’ 
togail taighe.” He is building a house. 


Boilgean, a small round bannock baked on the griddle. 
“Tha mi dol a dheanamh boilgean. ” 
Perhaps the root is from builgean, a blister or a bubble. 


Builleag, a knock, stroke or blow. 
“Builleag agad.” 
A little stroke from you. This is generally used as a rowing term. 


Biogaireachd. [see under “P” below] 


Butarrais mixture, mess, unsettled. 
“Chan eil oirre ach am butarrais. ” 

The weather outlook is a hotchpotch. Note that in our area the 
weather is generally feminine. 


Bad dubh, a black spot. 
“Cuir do chorrag air do bhad dubh e pòsaidh tu am bliadhna. ” 
“Put a finger on your black spot and you will marry this year.” 
This is often said to young spinsters who unknowingly have a 
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smudge on their face while doing the housework. This is 
characteristic of the Gaels” sense of humour. 


Biadh food 
'S e m biadh a ni n-obair, ach ee ’n deoch a ni a dannsa. 

It’s the food that makes the work, but the dram that makes the 
dance. 


Buaicean, an unkempt or untidy little boy, or 
sometimes an adult. 


“Nach bu tu am buaicean.’ 
“Are you not the untidy one?” 


Buaicealais, an untidy mess, including food. 
Like so many words in this paper, I cannot trace this word in any 
dictionary, although it is possible that it may be written 
somewhere. 


Buillean, blows, knock etc. 
We use this word a lot in the following sense. 

“Tha sinn direach as na buillean. ” 

We are in the final blows or strokes. This refers to finalising the 
work in hand. 


Buadhach, winning, profitable. 
“Feumaidh mi eirigh agus car buadhach a dheanamh. ” 
"UU have to get up and do a useful turn of work.” 


Bhig, Bhoig, a squelching noise made by boots that 

are soaking wet. 
“Tha thu na do shiteig lon agus bhig, bhoig aig do bhrògan. ” 
You are a wet midden and your boots are squelching. 


Blad, mouth or a wide open mouth. 
“Suidh air do bhlad is duin do chlab. ” 

“Sit on your mouth and close your mouth.” This is pure tautology, 
as blad and clab both mean a person’s mouth. Nearly always said 
in fun to a chatterbox and to persons refusing hospitality. A 
difficult thing to do in the Highlands and Islands. 
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Bleidir, a talkative, teasing fellow, 
“Tarraing ort am bleidire e bidh e agad fad na h-oidhche. ” 
“Encourage the talkative, plausible rogue and you'll have him all 
night.” This is a popular Gaelic proverb, already recorded, but the 
actual words seem to vary from area to area. We consider a 
“bleidire”’ to be more entertaining than harmful. The word is 
masculine. "Bled" is also the Gaelic for a buzzard. 


Blian, bask in the sun. 
“Tha thu ga do bhlianadh fhèin ris a’ ghrèin. ” 
“You are basking im the sun.” 


Bruidheann speaking, speech. 
“Biodh sibh-se a’ bruidheann ach bidh na h-uighean agamsa. ” 
You carry on talking and UI help myself to the eggs. This refers 
to the situation where two parties are arguing about the ownership 
of property and a third party comes and claims it. This is but one 
interpretation of many. 


“Bi beò beathail ged nach biodh tu beò ach leth-uair. ” 
“Live lively, though you may only live for half-an-hour.” 


Burralaich, loud and continous crying. 
“Sguir a bhurralaich.” 

“Stop crying.” 

Buinnig, quarrying, digging. 


“A’ buinnig chlach. " 
Quarrying stones. The word buidhinn has the same meaning and 
other connotations. 


Boiseid, a bag, purse or budget. 
When talking of the yearly budget, Gaelic speakers always use the 
word “budget”, never the Gaelic word, “bdisead”. The root of the 
word may be from the English. 


Buirseach, a downpour. 


“Thainig buirseach oirnn.” 
“We were caught in a downpour.” 
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Bagaid, a cluster or a bunch. 
“Bagaide feamainn. ” 
“A bunch of seaweed.” 


Bubait, a ball, any round object. 
“Tha thu air a dhol na do bhubaite mor.” 

“You have become rotund.” Said in jest to a person who has put 
on weight. 


Boiseag, a small handful, a smack with the hand. 
“Tha mia’ dol a chur boiseag air m’ aodann. ” 
I am going to wash my face. From bois, the palm of the hand. 


Balaich, boys, young men. 
Fead-bhalaich : noisy teenage boys. 


Buan, lasting, durable, etc. 
“Ma tha thu airson a bhith fada buan na seas eadar an te ruadh 
s a’ chreag. ” 


“If you want to live long, don’t stand between the redhead and the 
cliff.” This was a popular proverb on the island, and is sometimes 
quoted to someone seeking advice. It seems that the poor redhead 
has the same reputation in any language. 


Ball, member, limb, any part of anything or 
a member of an organisation. 

“S e do cheann a’ chiad bhall de do cholainn.” 

“Your head is the main member of your body.” The expression, 

“Is èibhinn do bhall”, is often said in jest and simply means, “You 

have a comic head.” or “you have a comic or witty tongue.” (cf 

spadag.) 


Broilleagan bits and pieces 
Broilleagan gun lùth is lubagan gun neart. 

Bits and pieces of cordage on a boat, worn away and unreliable. 
(A quaint expression which loses its effect in English.) Like many 
other words in this paper, I was unable to trace the word 
broilleagan anywhere. Of course my spelling may be inaccurate. 
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Brúillig, a big, clumsy man. 
“Chan eil ann ach bruillig mor gun fheum” 
“He is only a big, useless person.” 


Beannaich hail, bless, compliment, etc 
“Cha do bheannaich e an latha dhomh. " 

“He never blessed the day to me.” (In other words, he never 
spoke.) Said of a morose person. 


Buachailleachd, shepherding or herding cattle. 
“Obair na galla a’ bhuachailleachd. ” 

“Herding is work for a bitch.” Galla is the Gaelic for a female dog, 
and as Gaelic is such a polite language, you are considered to be 
swearing if you use the word bitch in a derogatory manner. Hence 
the use of this humorous expression, which is also, obviously, a 
statement of fact. 


Blath, warm (blaithe — warmer) 
Is blaithe an fhuil na ’n t-uisge. 

Blood is warmer than water. (cf English: “Blood is thicker than 
water") 


Ceò, mist, vapour, fog, etc. (2) amazement. 
“B’e saoghal an ceo.” 

“The world is a mist”, or alternatively “The world is amazing.” 
This expression was often used by an old, wise man, who stayed 
beside us, when he heard sad news. 


Cuis-bhurta, a clown, a laughing stock, an object of derision. 
“S fheàirrde cuideachd Cuis-bhurta.” 

“Having a fool in their midst will help the company.” This is a 
popular Gaelic expression on our island. 


Cùl, backbone, strength, reserve. 
“Chan eil cùl aige. ” 

“He has no reserve.” Said when a person has no strength to fight 
an illness. 
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Clais, furrow, pit, etc. 
“B’ fhiach iad lan na claiseach de dh'òr.” 

“They were worth a pitful of gold.” This is an unusual use of the 
word clais. Said of people who have done exemplary work. 


Ceol-cadail, sleep-music. 
“S math an ceòl cadail e, uisge bragadacich air àirigh. ” 

“Good sleep-music is the patter of rain on the shieling.” Most 
people would disagree with this, as the usual covering of sods, 
heather, rushes, etc., make it impossible to hear the patter of rain 
on a shieling roof. Berneray is too small for shielings, but we had 
temporary ones on unihabited islands in the sounds of Harris and 
Uist. These were usually covered with the boats’ sails, sail covers, 
and tarpaulins from the boats, enabling the music of the rain to 
penetrate the roof, while at the same time keeping the occupants 
snug and dry. I had an aunt who told me that when she was 
comparatively young, she had one last wish before she passed on 
and that was to spend a night on a shieling just to experience the 
tranquility, the closeness to nature, and to capture to some extent 
the atmosphere of bygone days. Unfortunately her wish was not 
granted although she lived till she was about ninety years. 

In Gaelic, the expression, “’S math an ceòl cadail e, uisge 
bragadaich air airigh.” is poetic and that is one of the reasons 
why it has lasted so long. The English translation is pure stilted 
prose. Without question Gaelic is the language of poetry. 


Cuideam, weight. 
“Leig do chuideam air an fhear a dh ith do dhìnneir. ” 

“Put your weight on the fellow who ate your dinner.” (yourself). 
Said when a person is leaning on someone else; for a better view, 
or any other reason. This is completely different from a person 
pressurising mentally or in some other non-physical way, 
someone else. The expression then is, “Leig mi mo throm air. ” 
“I put my weight on him.” (i.e. I put pressure on him.) 


Cul-braoin, Cul, back. Braon, damp. I cannot trace this 
word in Gaelic writing. 

“Na suidh an sin a muigh air chul-braoin”. 

“Don’t sit out there in the damp back.” Said to a person who sits 

at the back of a circle around a fire. 
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Cnatan, cold, cough, infection. 
“Cnatan thobhtachan is fuachd shiteigean. ” 

A cold from ruined walls and middens. Said in jest to young 
courting couples with an infection caught allegedly by standing 
out in the cold. In our area a midden can also mean the area 
outside, i.e. out in the cold. It is curious that in Ballachulish they 
use the expression “Fuachd phreas. ” Cold from bushes. There are 
no bushes growing naturally in our island. 


Cuing, yoke, obligation, difficulty, distress, etc., 
“Na cuingealaich thu fein leis. ” 

Don’t distress yourself with that. The word cuing also means 
asthma, rarely used in our area, where the common word is sac. 


Caomhainn, save, spare, reserve. 
“Na caomhnadh iad sin.” 

Don’t let them spare that. This is an unusual way of giving people 
permission to do something. 


A’ cumail a-mach, holding out. 
“Tha e a’ cumail a-mach gu bheil e bochd. ” 
He is pretending that he is ill or poor. 


Cas-cheum, a footstep, a short walk, a stroll. 
“Cha robh mi ach a’ gabhail ceum. ” 

I was only taking a stroll. The Gaels used to say that on old 
Christmas day (which nowadays falls on the 6th of January) the 
cockerel would take a longer stroll from the house, and to this day 
the native speakers say, “Tha cois-cheum coilich air an latha. ” 
i.e., the 6th of January. 


“Ce,” let me see it, or give me. 
“Ce thu ’ charaide choir.” 

Let me have it, good friend. This phrase was always used by our 
old neighbour who had no English. When I brought him his 
tobacco, he invariably used this phrase. I have never heard anyone 
else use this Gaelic mode of expression, but our old neighbour 
Kenneth who only spoke Gaelic. 
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Ceann head 
“Cha do thog e ceann riamh. ” 

Literally “he/it never lifted a head.” Said of a person or anything 
that went missing and was never found. This idiom is in common 
use in the islands. 


“Leig lan as do chasan ”, 
Let a load off your feet. Similar to the English “Take a load off 
your feet.” 


“Chan eil mi ach ag altachadh mo chasan. ” 
I am only exercising my limbs. i.e. going for a walk. 


“Tha mi cho eolach air s a tha mi air mo leth-chois. ” 

“I know him as well as I know my own leg (or foot).” In Gaelic, 
leth-chois means one whole leg or foot, not “half a limb” as 
literally expressed. 


Comhair-thra, pronounced, cothra or comharadh. 

“Tha *n comharadh ann.” It’s twilight, or late evening. The word 
comhair, has many connotations as can be seen in Dwelly’s 
dictionary. 


“Tha coltas dol a dh’ollaidh ort.” 

You look as though you are going to waste. I cannot trace the 
word ollaidh, unless it means oil-thaigh. If this is so, the sense is 
wrong. This saying is never used in earnest and is one of the rare 
occasions we pronounce the letter “t” in coltas. There is a Gaelic 
word, gualadh, burning, or going to waste. This might be the root 
of the word. 


Ciabh, tease, annoy. 
“Tha e ig am chiabhadh.” 
He is teasing me. 


Ciabhag, a small lock of hair or curl. 
“Ciabhag a’ bhonn-a-se,”’ is a game played by boys. The method 
is to get hold of a boy and run the edge of a half-penny hard 
against the lie of the hair. This can be very painful: “an aghaidh 
na cuilg. ” 
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Comhair, view, direction, outlook. 
An old man beside us used to say every autumn: “Mur a faigh mi 
connadh geamhraidh, chan eil fo mo chomhair ach taigh nam 
bochd. ” 

If I don’t get winter fuel there is nothing for me but the poor- 
house. 


Ceann-dorcha, dark-end. 
“Tha ceann-dorcha a’ tighinn oirre.” 
The dark end is approaching. i.e. twilight. 


Cùileach, having nooks and crannies, etc. 
“Duine cùileach” is a secretive person, who lives very privately 
and does not give much away in conversation. 


Cabar-maide. a wooden cabar, 
“Cha chuireadh tu ’na cheann e le cabar-maide. ” 

You couldn’t put it into his head with a wooden pole. A comic 
expression said of a person who has difficulty in absorbing 
knowledge. 


H 


“Di-ceudain triall na seachdainn. ` 
Wednesday the going of the week. This means that by Wednesday 
the week starts to go quickly. 


Crith-bhòchainn, severe shaking of the person. 
“Thàinig a’ chrith-bhòchainn orm leis an eagal. ” 
I started to shake severely with fright. 


Cama-ruic, twisted, entangled. 
“Rinn thu cama-ruic dheth. ” 

“You have entangled it” or “You made a mess of it.” (I am 
assuming that cam and roc are the root words.) 


Cúl-taic, support, help. 
“Tha mia’ fuireach leam fhèin gun chul-taic sam bith.” 
I reside alone without any support. 


Cedl-sgur, the concluding part of a musical work. (finale) 
“Chan eil cedl-sgur aige.” 
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He has no concluding music. It would be romantic to assume that 
this is the real meaning, but a lady from Uist told me the real 
expression was “Ciall-sgur,”’ said of a person who talks too much 
and has no sense when to stop. 


Callan, babbling, noisy talk, repetition. 
“Ghabh e callan air.” 
He went on and on about it. 


Ciceileis, unknown. 
“Chan eil e a’ deanamh car ach a’ ciceileis a-mach ’s a-staigh.” 
He does not do a turn but foutering in and out. I cannot trace this 
word written anywhere, and the spelling may be wrong. Despite 
so many words missing from dictionaries, they still exist in the 
Highlands and Islands. 


Cèilidh a’ chait, the cat’s visit. 
We have the following quaint saying: “Och, och fhéin, céilidh 
a chait. ” 

“Oh dear me, the cat s ceilidh.” When people are nodding off in a 
warm room, and yawning, they often come out with this saying. 
When a cat enters a warm room, he quite often falls asleep and 
that may be the origin of this expression. 


Ceilidh nam Pabach, the Pabbay people’s céilidh. 
When the tenantry were cleared from the Isle of Pabbay in the 
sound of Harris shortly after 1841, and only a shepherd remained 
to look after the owner’s sheep, living on the island became lonely 
and depressing. I spent seven months there, October to April, 
along with the three brothers who were the only people living on 
the island, when I went there about 1941-42. It was alleged that as 
they had no houses to visit, when one of them rose from his chair, 
another brother sat in it. I realised that this was true when I went 
to live with them, and this quaint habit became known as “Cèilidh 
nam Pabach.” Two of the brothers were called Donald and one 
Roderick. They were MacDonalds from Harris. There is an old 
Gaelic saying that if there are three Donalds together, in any 
circumstances, one is an idiot. One of the brothers was addressed 
as Donald Mor, the other as Donald Beag, and I was addressed 
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simply as Donald; but please don’t come to the wrong conclusion. 
The story of my sojourn on the desert island of Pabbay will have 
to wait for another time! 


Cuid an duine mhairbh, the dead person’s property. 
While beach-combing early in the last Great War, we got a lot of 
timber from boats that were sunk, and while indulging in this 
pastime, an old man told us the following wise proverb: 
“Gairdeachas a’ bheò ri cuid an duine mhairbh.” “The welcome of 
the living to the dead man’s property.” 


Cleas Beitidh, Betty’s trick. 
Betty, or Elizabeth, which was her proper name, was a famous 
character on the island and I remember her well. She was the 
widow of the ferryman, Norman MacAskill. She was one of the 
old MacDonalds of Pabbay. Betty was a good visitor, but when 
she was given a cup of tea, she drank it immediately and left for 
the next house. This became known as Betty’s trick. This phrase 
is commonly used in Berneray when visitors leave early (in jest of 
course!) The people of Pabbay made the best whisky in the 
Western Isles and they were very generous with it before the 
island was cleared, allegedly because of this illicit whisky making. 
Perhaps a quick visit to a few houses in Pabbay in those days 
would be quite enjoyable. 

Near the top of Graveyard Hill in Berneray is a famous well 
with ice-cold water, which by natural pressure comes welling up, 
summer and winter, from the depths of the earth. The Pabbay 
grudairean (distillers) were aware of the quality of this water and 
they used it to blend their 100% plus proof whisky. They called it 
“baptising” their whisky. A friend from Inverness was with me on 
the island and we took a bottle of this water, to dilute our whisky, 
and we found it to be excellent. 

The Gaelic for Elizabeth is Ealasaid, and the famous rock in the 
firth of Clyde, known as Ailsacraig, has two names in Gaelic (1) 
Creag Ealasaid, Elizabeth Rock or (2) Ealasaid a’ Chuain, 
Elizabeth of the ocean; a lovely name in Gaelic. 


Coirbte, perverse, difficult, etc. 
S e duine coirbte a th'ann.’ 
He is a difficult person. 


H 
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The English word, corrupt, is very like this word, but the root 
appears to be pure Gaelic, as far as I can find out. 
“Casan cainbe fo n ghrèin, comharra droch shìde. ” 

Hemp legs from below the sun, a sign of bad weather. 

This is a literal translation of a common saying which simply 
refers to the cloudy sky when the sun appears to be supported by 
sun rays from its lower edge. These quaint sayings are passed on 
from generation to generation and native speakers in the islands 
are well acquainted with them. 


Craiceann, skin. 
“Chan eil duine sam bith grànda e an craiceann slàn air. ” 

No person whose skin is whole is ugly (Skye). This is often said 
to persons who criticise the appearance of others; as a warning, as 
one could lose one’s appearance quite suddenly. 


Càm, crooked, bent, dishonest. 
“Cho rag ri Mac lain Chaim. ” 
As stubborn as the son of Ian the Twister? Perhaps “like father, 
like son.” 

This expression may be a soubriquet for the Devil. 


Casa-gobhalagan. Straddling/sitting on shoulders. 
“Bheir mi dhuit casa-gobhalagan. ” 

This is the term used when a child is lifted over the shoulders of 
an adult, with legs straddling the chest. 


Crotal, lichen. 
“Cho sean ris a’ chrotal.”’ 
As old as lichen. 


Ceum, a walk, a footstep. 
The following is a well known Uist proverb, or perhaps in the 
sense in which it is usually said, it should be called a dubh-fhocal 
(a dark saying): “Cho luath ceum ri fear na droch mhnatha, 
madainn Earraich air a’ mhachair Uibhisteach.” Roughly 
translated: “As fast a walk as the man with a bad wife, on a spring 
morning on the Uist machair.” As far as I am concerned, this 
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saying does not make sense. She could be chasing him with a 

knife or a hammer? We all know that the spring mornings can be 

cold on the island machair, so anyone could walk fast to keep 

warm. I have asked people and have been given three replies by 

different people who are adamant that they are correct. 

(1) He was hurrying past, so that nobody would see his poor state 
of dress. 

(2) He was hurrying, because he had no warm food inside him to 
keep out the cold. 

(3) He was hurrying because his clothes were thin and shabby and 
could not keep the cold out. 

About a year ago I heard an Uist man say on the radio, that the 
word “luath” was wrong, and the original proverb was, “Cho fuar 
ceum ri fear na droch mhnatha ”, I believe that this is correct, but 
I leave it to the reader to make his own mind up. I should say that 
all the Uist wives I have met were all very kind and efficient, and 
in any case, an Uistman would never suffer them to be otherwise, 
and I can never understand why this so-called proverb was ever 
put into print. 


“Ciod eile, chait, ach feoil, ’s gun agad ach sgòd craicinn?” 
What else, cat, but meat, when all you have is a corner of skin? 

I have heard this proverb on the island since I was a boy, and it 
refers to anyone who boasts noisily about something in his 
possession, when everyone knows it’s worthless. Cats are in the 
habit of making a lot of noise, when thrown left-overs of no value, 
in order to keep other animals away. 

Rev. Duncan Campbell in his collection of over 900 proverbs, 
edited by Donald Meek and published by the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, has only got the first half of this proverb, “Ciod eile, 
chait, ach feoil?” He translates “What else do you want, cat, 
except meat?” Said of ambitious people who cannot buy what they 
want. 


Cabag, cheese, homemade or purchased. 
A young man of about 12 years, named Neil, came home one day 
and told his granny he was starving. She gave him bread and 
cheese and sent him off to ruamhar (loosen up) the soil at the back 
of Sandhill, where the family were digging potatoes. He asked for 
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directions and surprised his grandmother by composing the 
following couplet before he left. 

“Rathad mor na càbaig is da rathad, Is ioma doigh bais a th aig 
mac an duine. ” 

“High roads of Caboc and two other roads, On many ways of 
death, the son of man goes.” 

Young Neil MacAskill could have been, unknowingly, 
composing his own epitaph when he made the couplet, as I believe 
he was still in his teens when their family boat was overwhelmed, 
with the loss of two brothers and three of their sons, Neil being 
one of them. His grandmother never got over it, and all she did in 
her old age was to sit at the fire repeating, “Mo dhithis mhac e mo 
thriùir ogha.”’ “My two sons and my three grandsons.” 


“Tha car gu gniomh annad. ” 

This simple sounding expression is common on the island, and is 
also a pun on the words car and gniomh. We say to a person who 
appears to be enjoying his work and making a good job of it, “Tha 
car gu gniomh annad.”’ 


H 


“Cum do chridhe an dird, ged bhiodh do mhas air an urlar. 
Keep your heart up, though your bottom is on the floor. 


Cailleach, an old woman, a nun or a woman who 
never had offspring. 

“Sannt na caillich ’s a’ chruaich mhòna. ” 

The old woman’s desire is in the peat-stack. 

This old saying is true as old women have to sit for long spells at 


the fire and they like to see a nice big peat-stack. 


, 


“Miann a’ chait san tràigh, s cha toir e fhein as e.’ 
The cat’s desire is in the sea-shore, but he himself cannot take it 
out. This saying is evidently wrong as cats who have access to the 
sea-shore are famous fishers. All our cats when the tide was 
suitable took home fish, (even flounders which are difficult to 
catch), some of them still alive. I believe the original saying was 
simply; “Miann a’ chait san traigh. ” 
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“Cho ciallach ri cnoc. ” 

This appears on page 138 of Nicolson’s Collection where he says 
the alliteration is the main thing. We have the saying “Cho glic ri 
cnoc, ” — as wise as a knoll. In Skye they say of a wise child “Tha 
an tè bheag cnocach, ” meaning she is sensible and solid. 


As a small boy I heard our next door neighbour, who was then a 
very old man, saying the following song. All I remember is this 
verse and the first line of the second verse. As you can see the 
metre is different, and some of the words. 

Chuala mi chuthag ’s gun bhiadh nam broinn, 

Chunnaic mi cloichearan air lic luim, 

Searrach laire ’s a chulaibh rium, 

"SG dh’aithnich mi nach deidheadh a’ bhliadhna seo leam. 


Chaill mi mo bhean ’s mo thriuir nighean donn, 


“Cachaileith an uisge, the gate of the rain. 
The wind is the gate of the rain. I have also heard people say: 
“Tha ghaoth ann an cachaileith an uisge.” 

Apparently when the wind 1s slightly to the east of south, it is 
more liable to rain. I heard this recently from a young man from 
South Uist. 


Diong, Immovable, (a movement) 
“Chan eil diong ann.” 

There is not yet movememt in him. This is said of any living 
being, especially of a sudden collapse of a person, who is lying in 
a comatose state. 


Diongmhalta, able-bodied, strong, reliable, etc. 
“Duine diongmhalta. ” 

A reliable person. This word has many connotations, but if you 
describe a person to a native speaker, as being diongmhalta, that 
person will understand exactly what you mean. 


Dorgh, a handline for fishing (on a wooden frame) 
“Leig an dorgh leis.” 

Let the handline go with him. This is our island way of saying, 
“Give him enough rope and he will hang himself.” 
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Diubhrais, a secret, private talk especially between lovers. 
The following is from a local song written many years ago. 

“An dorus dùinte, "es spaid ri chulabh, 

'S mi fhéin ’s mo run sinn ri diubhrais còmhla.” 


Diubhaidh, a piece of rubbish, a useless article. 
We hardly ever use this word except to men and boys. 

“Chan eil ann ach diubhaidh nam fear.” 

He is the most useless of men. e.g. Duncan Ban MacIntyre 
referred to his borrowed sword as being a “Diubhaidh”’. 


Diosganach, 
the root of the word seems to be from diosg, meaning dry or 
barren. This applies usually to a cow that has gone dry. The late 
John Mackenzie from Berneray had a wealth of knowledge 
concerning Gaelic, and I asked him what the real meaning of the 
word diosganach was and he replied as follows, 
“Leanabh na beathach nach do dh ol bainne a mhathair.’ 
A child or animal that did not drink its mother’s milk. This word 
is also commonly used to describe a boarded-out child. 

A young man from the island was asked by his aunt to make her 
a loinid (churn-staff) and she would give him a bowl of cream and 
oatmeal. His reply, which is as follows, amazed her, 

“Bheiream is cha toiream, bh’aig do sheòrsa riamh, 

Cha do rinn thu coibhneas, cha do rinn ’s cha déan, 

Ach chi thu rud a thachras, theid do mhart-sa diosg, 

"SG cha’n fhaigh thu bho craiceann na bheir cat bho neul.” 
“Bheiream is cha toiream ”, is an old Gaelic proverb. “I will give 
but [ won’t give” is a rough translation. 


$ 


H 


“Chan eil duine gun da latha, ach duine gun latha idir.’ 
No person is without a second day, except a person without a day 
at all. 

This is one translation of what seems to be a common proverb, 
although I have only heard it on the island. Most people have told 
me that it means everybody gets a second chance except those 
whose life has been cut short. Despite this, a lot of people take 
their own meaning out of it, and it may have a more subtle 
meaning than the one I have given. 
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Dabhdaich, unknown meaning. 
I cannot trace this word anywhere, but my uncle used it often 
while waiting for the weather to clear to get to the creels. He used 
it thus: 

“Nach fhearr dhuinn a dhol dhachaigh gun a bhith dabhdaich an 
seo.” 

“It’s better to go home than be loitering here.” It is worth noting 
that Dwelly has the pr. pt. a’ dabhdail, dawdle, saunter, loiter. 


Doirb, a small fish, a minnow. 
“Doirbean beaga granda. ” 

Little ugly minnows. When I was a small boy I used to fish off the 
rocks with an elderly lady who was always complaining. Despite 
their size, Christina always referred to them as, “Little ugly 
minnows,” in Gaelic. When the fish tangled the lines she used the 
expression, “Gu mu truthalach dhuibh,” I cannot find the 
truthalach anywhere so I just spelt it the way she pronounced it. 
Somebody reading this may recognise the word. 


Daonnan, habitually, always. 
“Tha e daonnan a’ cur mu n cuairt na lite. ” 

He is always stirring the porridge. Said of some person always 
stirring up trouble or causing arguments. 


“Is dana bhith gearain. ” 

It’s fatal to complain. This common saying is a very wise one. 
People should not complain about small matters, in case they 
finish up with a genuine reason for complaining. I heard this 
expression used recently in Ballachulish, where there are still a lot 
of native speakers left. 


Duine straiceil, a proud man. 
In Ballachulish it also means a man of smart appearance. 


Dragh nan uile, troubles of humanity. 
“Chan eil ann ach dragh nan uile.” 

It’s only the worry that comes to us all. This is often said when 
people are complaining about things that cannot be avoided. 
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Droinneadh, pulling, tugging, etc. 
“Thoir droinneadh math air.” 

Give it a good tug. I cannot trace this word but it appears to have 
the same meaning as draghadh. 


“Dhinneadh tu ’n draochainn an earball na drochainn. 

Is dhinneadh tu ’n drochainn ann ton na troth-aoidh.” 

I believe this rhyme was used to teach the chanter. My grandfather 
used to use it quite a lot. He may have heard it in Barra, where he 
used to go tailoring. I have spelt the words the way they are 
pronounced. 

“Cha dhubh grian thu e cha gheal uisg’ thu.” 

The sun won’t darken you, nor the sun whiten you. In the Rev. D 
Campbell’s collection, he gives the meaning to be, “as bad as bad 
can be.” Whereas on this island, we take the saying to mean a 
person with a sallow complexion — “Duine deatharra”, a dark 
complexioned person. Yet Campbell’s definition is more subtle. 


Deanntag, a nettle. 
“Leanaidh an deanntag an duine. ” 

The nettle will follow the man. This could be misunderstood quite 
easily, but a very old man from Skye told me it simply meant that 
ruined walls of abandoned houses, are soon overgrown with 
nettles (they follow the man). 


Droch chuimhneachadh, bad remembering. 
I was always told that reviving bad memories was one of the worst 
things a person could do. 


Cul-chàineadh, traducing. 
This was also frowned upon. The English equivelant seems to be 
back-biting. 


Drais, undergarment, drawers. 
“Tha i fuar aig fear gun drais.” 

It is cold for a man with no drawers. This saying stems from the 
days when cloth was in short supply, due to lack of money, and 
women used to make men’s “long Johns” from homespun blanket 
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meterial. More often than not, the man of the house had only one 
pair, and he had to go without till his wife washed and dried them. 


“Dubhachas fear Bhalaigh, subhachas fear Easaibh, 

Subhachas fear Bhalaigh, dubhachas fear Easaibh.” 

“The sadness of the Vallay tacksman, is the gladness of the Ensay 
tacksman, 

The gladness of the Vallay tacksman, is the sadness of the Ensay 
tacksman.” This conundrum has a simple answer. The isle of 
Vallay is very fertile but likes lot of rain, the Isle of Ensay is very 
fertile, but as the soil is naturally damp, too much rain is bad for 
the crops. 


Eallach, a load, a burden. 
“Bha eallach a chroite air.” 
He was carrying a full load on his hump, i.e. his back. 


Eun gun toileachas, a discontented bird. 
“Chan eil ann ach eun gun toileachas. ” 
He is only a discontented bird. viz. an unhappy male. 


Each glas, a grey horse. 
“Cha do bhàsaich each glas riamh leis an aois. ” 

A grey horse never died of old age. An expert would agree with 
this as a grey horse, if it lives to old age, invariably turns white. 


“Is bochd an t-each nach giùlain a dhiollaid. ” 

It’s a poor horse that cannot carry its saddle. This is another 
conundrum concerning a horse. This is a peculiar statement. Even 
a dying horse if it can stand can carry a saddle. This is merely a 
reminder to a person calling in a house and when leaving forgets 
to take all his property with him. When I was a young man on the 
island, there must have been about 70-80 horses there and we had 
a lot of sayings about them. 


Eireag, a young hen, a pullet. 
The following saying is common on the island. 

“Is beag orm an rud nach toil leam, 

Eireagan a’ dol nan coilich. ” 
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I don’t think much of what I don’t like, 

Young hens turning into cockerels. 
(Young girls are supposed to be ladylike and not to behave as 
young cockerels) 


Fathachd, unknown meaning. 
I cannot trace this word, although it is used on the island, and Alex 
Morrison uses it in his stories from Berneray in Volumes L11 and 
L111 of TGSI. 

The word is also used in the tale of “Cailleach an Doichill” and 
“Uilleam bi d shuidhe.” This story is also in “Tales from Nova 
Scotia.” These stories are unfortunately in English. We use it in 
the following sense, “Bha e ag iarraidh fathachd na h-oidhche. " 
He was wanting shelter for the night. (Doicheallach, 
inhospitable). Fathachd, the original, might have been, fo theachd. 


Feoil, all kinds of meat, 
However, we classify venison, rabbits, hares, birds and herring, 
under the name sithionn. 

“Ge b'e a dh'ith an fheoil, òladh e ’n sùgh.” 

Let him who ate the meat drink the juice. 

This simply means that anyone who benefits from anything at all 
should not leave a mess behind. i.e. who benefits the most. 


Feitheideach, watchful, waiting to pounce. 
“Feuch gum bi sibh modhail, tha daoine cho feitheideach.”’ 

See and be good, people are so watchful. As children we got that 
warning often and I thought the word meant was feitheamhach, 
and the adults had it wrong. 


Feithead, a beast, or a bird of prey. 
When I was a lad on the island the old people spoke wonderful 
Gaelic naturally, and listening to the old men, I genuinely thought 
they were making up words. They had unusual idioms which have 
now disappeared. 


Falach-cuain, concealment by the ocean. 
“Rinn sinn falach-cuain oirre.” 

We left her below the horizon. An exaggerated racing term 
beloved by island sailors. 
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Fideadh, suggestion, a whisper. 
In Uist and Berneray this means “a very short time.” One of our 
neighbours, Big Donald MacAskill who was a close relative of 
Giant MacAskill, used to send me for tobacco as follows: 
“Leum a dh iarraidh tombaca dhomh e cha bi thu fideadh. ” 
Jump and ask for tobacco for me and you won’t be a whisper. 
This literal translation sounds humorous in English. This same 
person while making the same request, also used the following 
words, “tiolap”, a very brief time: “tiolp”, a quick snatch. 


Fradharc, eyesight, also radharc. 
“Tha mi coma ged nach fhaicinn tuilleadh e, fhad ’sa ghleidheas 
Dia mo radharc dhomh. ” 

I don’t care if I never see him again, as long as God preserves my 
eyesight. 


Fòghnaidh na dh’ fhoghnas. 
Sufficiency will suffice. 


Foinn, importance, significance, matter. 
“Tha i air foinn a chinn aige. ” 

The matter has gone to his head; is a rough translation of this 
saying. I never heard it used, except when a person is very drunk 
or very angry. Some suggest the word is “foinne ” — the Gaelic for 
wart. Some say in jest, “The matter has gone to the wart on the top 
of his head.” 


Foidse, throw. 
“Thoir foidse math dha.” 

Give it a good throw. Often said when a thing has to be thrown. I 
cannot trace this word. It may be from the English word, “Fetch” 
as used in the training of dogs. 


Fuil, blood. 
“Ma tha clann agad tha iad mar bhoinne fola nad bheul gu latha 
do bhais. ” 

If you have children, they are like a drop of blood in your mouth 
till the day of your death. The inference here is that if you open 
your mouth, the blood will come out (i.e. if you praise them you 
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may regret it, and if you criticise them, you may be sorry and all 
you can do is to keep your mouth shut in all circumstances). 


Fiach, worth, price, etc. 
“’S fhiach a dhol fad air astar a choimhead fear nach faigh 
bean. ” 


It is worth going on a long journey to look at a man who cannot 
get a wife. (A very true saying from Skye) 


Faochag, a whelk. 
I have compiled the following verse from various ways of cooking 
shellfish, and also to identify some of the fish popular on the 
island. These instructions were for the benefit of the young 
children. The adults are well acquainted with shellfish and all the 
various fish. 

Goil dhan an fhaochaig, e a naodh dhan a’ bhàirnich, 

Slaopadh dhan t-sruban, tha sùgh math dhan chàile, 

AS ma bhios tu dol a dh'iasgach, ’s nach miann leat an saoidhean, 
Tha bad dubh air adaig s earball fad’ air a’ chaoiteig. Some say, 
“Gob fad’ air caoiteig `. This I believe may be true. 


“Faisg a’ phoit-tea,” squeeze the tea-pot, and if there is nothing 
left in the pot the favourite reply is: “Air an traghadh a rugadh 
thu.” “You were born when the tide was on the ebb.” (i.e. The 
teapot is dry.) 


Fad, peat, turf, clod. 
“Nach ann fo chas a bhrist a’ fad?” 

Did not the turf give way under his feet? This is said of a person 
whose whole world has collapsed, and it means the very ground 
has given way beneath him. An old lady in her late eighties gave 
me this explanation. 


Faradh nan cearc, the hen’s roost. 
“Nach ann ort a thuit faraidh nan cearc, an cac ’s na h-itean. ” 
Did not the hens’ roost fall on you, the dung and feathers. 

This is often said to a person who suddenly falls from a good 
position to the poorest situation, or to a person who has fallen 
from grace. This saying, often quoted on the island in full, is like 
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a lot of other proverbs, where only the first part of the saying is 
used and as a consequence the last part is lost. The usual quote is, 
“Nach ann ort a thuit faraidh nan cearc,” and most people have 
never heard the full saying. 


Foghar, autumn, harvest, etc. 
“Anail an fhoghair, fionnar, fallain, cha cheannaichear i le pris.” 
The breath of autumn, cool and healthy, cannot be purchased at 
any price. 

I remember discussing this with two aunts on an autumn day and 
one of them said it was worth a pound an ounce. One of them may 
have coined this phrase about autumn, which is very true, 
especially in the Hebrides. 


Fàth, reason, cause, intention, etc. 
“Cha robh fath fuireach agam. ” 

I had no reason to stay. 

I have heard the expression, “Ma tha cabhag dhachaigh ort, chan 
eil fath fuireach agad.” lí you are in a hurry home, you have no 
reason to stay. 


Gioslach Chnàmh, [unknown] of bones. 
I cannot trace the word gioslach, anywhere. There is a story of a 
mean old man who had a visitor and he whispered to his wife: 
“Fag shuas an fheoil is thoir a-nuas a’ ghioslach chnàmh.” A 
feasible translation might be: “Leave the meat up and bring down 
the remains of bones.” 


Gròbag, a wooden partition 
Usually screening off the living room of a thatched cottage from 
the entrance door, this was about six feet long, forming a small 
vestibule without a door. The inside of this partition had a wooden 
seat fixed to it, to form a very snug corner beside the fire. Quite 
often, this type of house had no chimney but a three-sided wooden 
box. The actual wall (partition) formed the fourth side of the box, 
against which the fire was placed. This type of chimney was called 
a “Mod” (no accent on the vowel). In Skye it is called a “similear- 
crochaidh”, that is to say, a suspended chimney. I have seen them 
in use in Berneray and also one in Skye. They are excellent for 
peat and wood but not so good for coal. 
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Gead, clip off the hair. 
As in English, this refers mainly to animals. “Fhuair thu do 
gheadadh.”’ You got clipped. Often said to children who have 
received a light cuff for misbehaving. 


Geabhair, a complainer. 
“Tha iad aige, geabh air gheabh. ” 
They are at it, tit for tat. (having a good argument) 


The Rev. Campbell in proverb No. 495, has the following, 
“Gaoth an ear do fhearaibh a’ chuain!” 

Campbell comments that the saying may refer to Scandinavians. 
The editor of the collection quite rightly says “This is not 
convincing.” The full verse, incorporating the line in No 495 of 
Rev. Campbell, 1s: 

Gaoth an iar, iasg is bainne, 

Gaoth a tuath fuachd is gaillionn 

Gaoth an ear do dh fhearaibh a’ chuain, 

Gaoth a deas, uisge. 

I have heard it said by a Berneray man, “gu robh a ghaoth an 
ear tiorail seach gaothan eile,” and the saying really means that 
the east wind is favoured by sailors, as it generally blows harder 
from the south, west and north. 


Greim taiceil, a substantial bite. 
“Feumaidh duine greim taiceil.” 

A person needs a substantial bite. 

This was often said by a kindly old lady from Uist, but on this 
island we tend to say: “Greim dhe’n bheatha” — a bite of food in 
this case. “Beatha” can mean sustenance as well as life. In the 
Lowlands they say, “Bread with nae kitchen is nae use.” Where 
“kitchen” means “substantial food”. 


Garra-bhuaic, anything untidy, confused or dirty. 
“Rinn thu fior gharra-bhuaic dheth. " 

You made a real mess of it. 

Another meaning is filth about a sheep-fold. 
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Gath-seirg, gath, a dart, arrow, sting. 
“Chaidh gath-seirg ann.” 

A withering dart has gone into him. 

Said of a person who is wasting away, through ill-health, or some 
other reason. 


Gealach the moon 
An old man on the island had the following saying: “Nuair bha 
mise nam bhalach, cha robh gealach idir ann.” “When I was a 
lad, there was no moon.” Was this a mild admonition to someone 
good at telling tall tales, either that or he was very old, perhaps his 
memory was defective? (In pure clinical English, all these sayings 
lose their humour.) 


Gnùmhan, a monotonous groan. (pronounced grùmhan) 
“Bha gnumhan òrain aige. ” 

He was droning away at a song. 

This indicates a person who is happy with what he is doing. 


“Grian eadar na frasan, is fasgadh eadar na tuinn. ” 

Sunshine between the showers and shelter between the waves. 
This is generally taken to mean the ups and downs of life’s 

journey. 


Gurrag, shouting, bawling, etc, for gurran. 
“Mise a th ann a’ gurrag air a’ choileach. ” 

It’s me shouting at the cockerel. 

This saying was said by and old lady from the island of Boreray, 
whose shouting upset a passer-by. 


lodraisgeach, unsettled, disorganised, etc. [alt. idrisgeach] 
“Duine iodraisgeach’’, an unsettled person. 
I cannot trace this word anywhere. 


Iomall, edge, border, fringe, etc. 
“Bha a gam iomalladh. ” 

He was putting me to one side, or, he was casting me aside. 
William MacNeil, a tacksman known as Uilleam a’ Chaolais, had 
the tack of Berneray, Pabay and part of North Uist. He had a 
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daughter called Mary, who fell in love with a local man named 
Angus MacDonald. When her father found out he banished her to 
Pabay. Angus composed a nice song about her, and the following 
is one of the verses. 

Ged theannainn-sa ri d’iomalladh, 

Cha b’aithne dhomh ’s cha b’ urrainn mi, 

'S mi fhéin a thug an t-urram dhuit, 

Bho chunnaic mi nad phaisd thu. 


Jolla, look or take notice. 
“Gabh iolla ris,” generally means to pay good attention to what 
was said. Ealla is similar to Iolla, although both are listed 
differently. 

In this case the old people used to say: “Thug mi rabhadh dhuit, 
gabh ealla ris.” “I have warned you, pay heed to it.” 


“Is tu fhéin bu dòcha” — This phrase, which is common on the 


island, is said as a form of thanks to a person who does you a 
kindness. 


Lite, porridge. 
“Lite dhut i, s cha mhor leat i.” 

Porridge to you and you don’t think much of it! 

This common saying is more succinct in Gaelic yet quite true, as 
porridge for breakfast, although healthy eating, can be boring. 


Lon-fada, in this case “a long rope” 
However /on with a grave accent can mean “food”. I have heard 
the following saying: “Nach e a thug a lon fada dhi.” The 
meaning of this is believed to be, Did he not go a long way to earn 
his living? It may possibly be a nautical expression if lon fada 
relates to a long rope. 


Lamont James, (Seumas MacLaomainn) 
“Mar Seumas Lamont, a’ cnàmh e mhòintich. ” 

Like James Lamont, mouldering on the moor. 

I have made a lot of enquiries, but no one knows who James 
Lamont was. During the Napier Commission Enquiry, prior to the 
Crofters Holding Act of 1886, Malcolm MacLeod of Berneray 
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wrote out a long statement about the conditions prevailing on the 
island. He pasted the pages together in the form of a long scroll, 
and the local wit, Peter Munro, said the scroll was as long as 
James Lamont’s coffin; so this poor man, found dead on the moor, 
must have been very tall. There was at one time a public-house in 
North Uist owned by a family named Lamont. I believe they 
emigrated to Canada. 

“Latha do bhais a their thu so sheanachas ” 

On the day of your death you will converse. 

My grandmother, Anna ni’ Tormaid “ic Phaic, always had this 
saying to young and old who were boasting of what they were 
going to do, or to people who were unreasonably critical. The 
meaning as far as I can understand it, is that, till the day you die, 
you should keep your mouth shut, and never boast or critcise. (The 
Rev Campbell Collection has a slightly different version, and a 
slightly different meaning.) 


Milearach, sweet sea grass, green coloured. 
“Cho milis ris a’ mhilearaich.”’ 

As sweet as sea grass. 

This grass can be found at low tide, growing on a sandy sea-bed, 
and as children we used to chew it for its sweetness, but we never 
swallowed the plant. This plant is well named “sea-grass”, and it 
was often used underneath the thatch on barns and cottages. I have 
noticed it as a boy in older houses, still well preserved but turned 
grey with age. Some of this grass must have been at least 100 
years old. ` 


Moine, peat moss, a bog. 
“Cha tig an ola do’n mhòine, gus an tig an t-Og mhios. ” 

The oil won’t come into the peat until June comes. 

I believe that this is true, because when the water dries off and the 
weather is warmer, it enables the natural oil in the peat to rise up. 


Mear-shal, sea brine. 
“Cho saillte mar am mear-shal.” 

As salty as sea brine. 

This saying was often used by an old woman whose people came 
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from Harris, when referring to something very salty. I have been 
told that there is a beach in North Uist called Traigh Mhear-shal. 
Mear-shal is usually found in low-lying ground and beaches, 
where the tide keeps filling hollows with sea water that does not 
escape, and as a result these puddles keep getting saltier. 


Murchadh nam Port, Murdoch of the Tunes. 
In the Gaelic prose writings of Kenneth MacLeod, he refers to this 
elusive person as being from Berneray, Harris. Who he was, or if 
any of his tunes are still extant, no one knows. The following 
sayings are still used in Berneray: 
(1) “Dh'fhalbh e mar a dh’fhalbh sia sgillinn Mhurchaidh nam 
Port.” 
It disappeared like Murdoch of the Tunes’ sixpence. 
(2) “Chan eil oighre ort ach Murchadh nam Port.” 
You are the only heir to Murdoch of the Tunes. 
I would appreciate any information about this interesting 
character, as no one in Berneray today knows anything about him. 


Mullach, top, summit, etc. 
Often used in the following sense: “Chan eil agam ach aona 
mhullach. ” 

I only have the one top, i.e. I only have the one child. Compare 
“curly top”, in English, which also means a person, sometimes. 


Mollachadh, in jest, leg-pulling, not meant to be taken seriously. 
“Chan eil mi ach a’ mollachadh.”’ 

I am only in jest. 

If this 1s from the word mallachadh, the sense in which we use it 
is completely wrong. 


Mathachadh, arguing. 
“Sguiribh a mhathachadh. ” 

Stop arguing. The usual meaning of this word is enriching the soil. 
We apparently have the same word with two different meanings. 


Muirgean, a morose, unpleasant man. 
“Chan eil ann ach muirgean grannda. ” 
He is just a morose, ugly man. 
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Muicean, a piggish, mean type of a man. 
“Chan eil ann ach muicean. ” 

He is only an unpleasant, mean man. 

Dwelly has muiceanach, as a substantive, whereas if we add the 
suffix, -ach, we use it as an adjective, e.g. duine muiceanach. 


“Mil nad bheul, ” 
Honey in your mouth. 
This is often said to a bearer of good news. 


“Mur a bitheadh mar a bhitheadh, cha bhitheadh mur a bhitheadh 
ann. 

Were it not for as it would be, as it would be would not be. 

This is one translation of this peculiar saying. It is often quoted 
when people are engaged in a futile argument. 

“ Cha bhi mar a bhitheadh ann feumaidh tu falbh. ” 

There will be no will be or won't be, you’ ll have to go. Compare 


the comic Glasgow saying, “Yov’ll go, whether you like it or no.” 


Marachd ’s a luaithidh, seamanship in the ashes. 
This refers to old men sitting round the fire talking about past 
experiences at sea, with a little exaggeration. 


Piseach, prosperity, success, etc. 
In South Uist they say, “Tha piseach oirre, ” referring to a woman 
who is pregnant. Although this is perfectly correct, we don’t seem 
to have this expression in the Northern isles. 


Rud, thing, affair, anything. 
“An rud nach eil ann na faicte agaibh e.” 

Don’t be seen with the thing that is not there. 

This refers to leaving a small amount of work till the next day, 
when it should be finished there and then. (“Never leave till 
tomorrow what you can do today.”) 


“Ruaig a bhaile nan con, 

Ruaig gun dad air a shon. ” 

A flight to the town of dogs, a flight with no reward. 

The above saying is common in Skye and Berneray. If it is already 
recorded, I cannot trace it. Apparently it means a wasted journey. 
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Sliomaire, a cunning lazy fellow. 
“De tha ’sliomaire dubh ag iarraidh? ” 
What is that black idler wanting? 


Sliopasach, for sliopaire, a thick lipped blabber. 
“De bha nn sliopasach grànda ag ràdh. ” 
What was that blabber saying? 


Sgal, cry, shout, howl. 
“Tha e a’ cur sgal air mo chridhe. " 

It makes my heart cry; is an unusual use of the word. 

This expression is used when someone hears sad news. The use of 
this word is rare now, but I heard it from an old lady in Berneray. 


Sgiolaireachd, going in and out or about. 
"Dën sgiolaireachd a tha ort?” 
Why are you going in and out? (said to an unsettled person) 


Slis, a Slice of anything. 
The following 1s from the Alexander Nicolson collection of Gaelic 
proverbs. 


“ Ge bu don’ an saor, bu mhath a shliseag, mun tuirt bean an t- 
saoir ’nuair a chaochail e.” “Though bad was the carpenter, good 
was his chip, as his wife said when he died.” We have slis as 
singular, slisean as plural; but on this island anyway, sliseag is 
invariably a stirring-stick for porridge, 1.e. a spurtle. 

In our case we would read the proverb: “Though the joiner was 
poor and wasted the timber, he was at least left with sufficient 
wood to make a good spurtle.” 


Slaicnich a dhroma, presumed to be from slachd, to beat or 
hit. (Droma — of the back.) 

“Thainig e nuas air slaicnich a dhroma.” 

He came down (or fell) the full length of his back. 

This expression is used when someone falls the full length of his 

back suddenly and has no time to save himself. [ have only heard 

this saying on Berneray and I have never seen any reference to it 

anywhere. 
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Sgraing, scowl, gloomy or angry look. 
“Bha sgraing air aodann. ” 
He had a scowling countenance. 


Siutal, a person who travels about frequently. 
Perhaps from the word siutar — a thief. The following are two 
common sayings. 

(1) Siutal nan seachd siteagan — traveller of the seven dunghills. 
(2) The sannd siubhail ort — you have a strong desire to travel. 
These expressions are never complimentary. 


Sidchaire-tuill, 
this is the name given to a boy who fills up the holes after the 
dibbler has planted the potatoes. 


This was filled with glowing peat cinders and placed on the floor 
of a bedroom, especially if there was a sick person in the room. I 
have seen it used often in our own home. Peat cinders are virtually 
smokeless, and can produce a warm red glow for ages. Spreadhan 
can also be mean a cooking pot or a frying pan. 


Splocaigeadh, the same meaning as titivating in English. 
“Carson a tha thu ga do splocaigeadh fhèin? 

Why are you titivating yourself up? To dress up smartly and waste 
time on it. Compare also spleogaigeadh. 


Sliomach, mean, smooth, wily. 
“Duine sliomach.” 

A smooth, plausible person (clach slioman — a whetting or 
smoothing stone). 


| 
| 
Spreadhan, in this case, an old iron pot with a hole in the bottom, 


Sia-sgillinn, sixpence. 
“Cho tana ri seann sia-sgillinn.”’ 

As thin as an old sixpence. 

The very old six-pences were made of real silver, and | remember 
the writing on some of them was almost worn away. 
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“Snaithlean fada "no droch thailleir.”’ 

The long thread of the bad tailor. (Compare A. Nicolson; “Greim 
fad’ an tàilleir leisg.” The lazy tailor’s long stitch. "Se “a stitch 
and a long bad tailor,” a’ Bheurla a chuir cailleach Bhearnarach 
air. 


Slugadh an t-Sùlaire, the solan-goose swallow. 
They used to tell us when we were young and gulping down our 
food, 

“Na bithibh a’ dèanamh slugadh an t-sulaire air "ur biadh. ” 


Slòcan, sloke (seaweed) 
When cooked it has the appearance of spinach. 

“Milseachd an t-slòcain, an deargann-traghad. ” 

The sweetness of the sloke is the sea-shore flea. 

When I was a small boy a lot of women used to go at low tides for 
sloke. When cooked the shore fleas turned bright red in colour and 
apparently gave a nice flavour to the sloke, which I always refused 
to taste. 


Sgluis, an awful lot, usually referring to food. 
“Chan eil mi ag iarraidh sgluis idir.” 
I do not want a huge amount at all. 


Sgrathach, skin or scum. 
“Cha tig sgrathach air cuid cait. ” 
Scum won t form on the cat’s portion. (There are different 
versions of the saying). 

Cats are very greedy eaters. Often said in fun to young people 
who polish off a plateful of food rather quickly. 


Sgaineagan, dried cow pads used as fuel. 
“Tha mhòine mar na sgdineagan.” 

The peats are as dry as dried-up cow pads. 

Like so many other words in this list, [ am unable to trace it 
anywhere. The root may be sgàin, to burst; as dry cowpads are 
pushed up from the ground by new grass growing underneath. 
Consisting of pure vegetation, they burn well but are very 
diomain: not durable. 
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Siolgaire, a lazy shirker, a sluggard. 
“A shiolgaire dhuibh, theich thu nuair a thoisich an obair.” 
You lazy sluggard, you ran away when the work started. 


“Cha bhi seirbheis as a sin.” 
There will be no profit or advantage on that. 
Said when someone deliberately does something that is not nice. 


Sgeachag hawthorn berry. 
“Tha i mar sgeachag.” 

She is like a hawthorn berry. 

This is said of a small, petite woman. This expression from 
Ballachulish could also refer to a woman who is poorly through 
illness. 


Tue, unknown (lump of a house?) 
“Chan eil ann ach tuic de thaigh. ” 

It is only an ugly lump of a house. 

I cannot trace this word, but it appears to refer to anything that is 
large, dull and plain. The word is in regular use in the island. 


Taillear, a tailor. 
D Campbell collection, No 575, seems to have it wrong in this 
proverb. 


“Is e an tàillear a ni n duine. ” 

Dr. Campbell suggests that this is doubtless sarcastic, as tailors 
were despised for their physical impediments. I asked various 
persons what the proverb, “Is e an tàillear a nì n duine”, meant, 
and they all agreed if you have a good tailor he will make a man 
of you, sartorially speaking; therefore it is the tailor that makes the 
man. People with physical disabilities were never despised in the 
islands, but were genuinely helped if the need was there, but they 
were in the main very independent. The following saying is also 
popular: 

“B’e 'n duine an t-aodach.” 

The man is the clothes. (Cf. Eng. proverb, “The clothes maketh 
the man.”) 
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Tabharnadh, a ghost. 
“Chunnaic mi tabharnadh.”’ 

I saw a ghost. This word, common when I was young, seems to 
have fallen out of use. 


Talamh, ground. 
“Tha e mar an talamh.” “Tha e cho bodhar ris an talamh.” 

He is like the ground. 

This 1s the Gaelic way of saying “He is stone-deaf.” 


Toth-bholg, toth is inclination, bolg is the belly (balg) 
“Tha mi ann a’ seo air mo thoth-bholg.”’ 

I am here inclined off my belly. 

This saying was sometimes used by the older generartion, when 
lying resting in a field at harvest time. 


Troth, a rope made of grass, straw or heather. 
“A’ leigeil troth” 

Twisting a straw rope. 

I have never heard the word troth except on this island. 


“Taigh lain Shiosail ort.” 

Go to John Chisholm’s house. 

In other words, “Go away.” We still use this saying, mostly in fun, 
but the identity of John Chisholm is lost in time. 


“Taigh nas fhaide dhuit, ” 

“A house further away for you.” 

This is said to people, within or without their hearing, who are not 
welcome, but generally said in jest to persons causing excessisve 
fun, or just play-acting. “Taigh nas fhaide dhuit-sa.” 


Taoim, In this case a dash or splash of water. 
As boys, while fishing off the rocks for cuddies, we used to repeat 
the following rhyme. It was supposed to entice the fish to the 
hooks. 

“Taoim a chudaige ruaidh, taoim a ruaidh a chudaige, 

Taoim a chudaige bhain, taoim a ghraidh a chudaige.” 

Taoim, could also mean bilge-water in a boat. 
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Triall, depart, go away, etc. 
The following saying is commom on the island: 

“Diciadain triall na seachdainn. ” 

It means that by Wednesday the week is going away from you. 
Despite what some persons would say to the contrary, living on an 
island in my parents’ day was sheer drudgery from dawn to dusk, 
and to get the work done every minute was precious. As the saying 
goes, “visitors only saw the island smiling.” Yet as children we 
were better off than our parents. Things were picking up after the 
general strike of 1926. 


Tràsg, a person parched with thirst. 
“Cho tioram ris an trasg. 

As dry as the person parched with thirst. 

(This proverb is a good example of Gaelic being more precise than 
English.) 


Ugh, egg. 
The following proverb is already recorded. See D. Campbell, No 
218. 

“Cha bhruich ugh ach òinseach. ” 

Only a foolish woman will cook an egg. This is a literal translation 
of the proverb, yet the Rev. D. Campbell refers to the boiling of 
an egg. 

My old friend, Coinneach Siobla’, who stayed beside us, had 
two boiled eggs for breakfast every day. On Saturdays and 
Sundays, we lit his fire and made him a cup of tea. He was very 
precise about the boiling of his eggs. We hate soft-boiled eggs and 
we used to tell him, “Chan eil na h-uighean sin bruich fhathast, ” 
and we always got the same reply: “Nach fhad’ o chual’ thu, a 
laochain, “Cha bhruich ugh ach oinseach?” The old people did 
not believe in cooking an egg. If it was cooked it was hard. The 
old persons on the island, when asked how they liked their egg, 
had the following saying as a reply; “Ma bhitheas e cruaidh 
marbhaidh e mi, e ma bhitheas e bog salaichidh e mi.” A ann 
eadar-mheadhonach a bha iad ga iarraidh. Anns an latha anns a 
bheil sinne beo, tha e nas glice na h-uighean a bhruich. ” 

I asked one or two people what this proverb meant, and they all 
said it referred to the hard boiling of an egg. The following was 
also common in Berneray. 
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“Nach ann ort a chaidh uisge nan uighean, ” Said to one who is 
in need of a wash or complaining of not having a nice complexion. 
Always in jest of course. 

An old lady from Berneray told me that the old people, however 
short of water, never used the water in which eggs were cooked. I 
believe this was for hygienic reasons but I am not sure. 


The precise meaning of words can be often difficult and | 
remember an old policeman used to tell me, as a young upstart in 
the service, “You have a queer bane in your face,” if I did anything 
which he considered wrong. He told me that he was a 
“Doonhamer” and that that was one of the expressions they used. 
He could not tell me what it meant, so I concluded that it was from 
the Gaidhlig word, Meinn, and in the same circumstances, the old 
people used to say to us, if we did something cheeky, “nach ann 
agad a tha mheinn.” This word has a lot of meanings, including 
discretion and disposition, good or bad. The “Doonhamer’’ to 
whom I referred also had the saying, “Make a mill or a kirk oot 0’ 
it.” We have the exact same in Gaelic, but I cannot say which 
language is the original. I may of course be wrong about the word, 
meinn, due to its many meanings. 


Urlag, for Urla, the breast, the face, the chest, the hair. 
“Mur a bi thusa modhail gheibh thu dorn mu n urlaig.” 

If you don’t behave you’ll get a fist about the urlag. 

It is needless to say that this assault never took place, neither did 
I get an answer to the question, “What does Urlag mean?” 


In conclusion, I should mention that the exact meaning of some 
of these sayings is not mere supposition by me, but a consensus of 
opinion by different contributors. 

Getting a clear definition for some of these expressions is 
difficult. Nevertheless, if only to stimulate argument and debate, I 
have included some suggested meanings, which may be quite 
erroneous, and for which I hold myself fully responsible; e.g. the 
saying “Grian eadar na frasan, is fasgadh eadar na tuinn.” simply 
means the ups and downs of life’s journey in my opinion. This of 
course, 1s being subjective and although some agree with me the 
saying may have a much more subtle meaning. 
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Finally, I would like to thank all those from Berneray and 
beyond who have helped me with this little paper, for which 
people are still giving me Gaelic proverbs, and I realise I should 
have started this collection not months ago but years ago. 





THE ANCESTRY OF THE MACLEODS RECONSIDERED 
W D H SELLAR 
30th January, 1998 


Even among Highland clans the origins of the MacLeods has 
proved notoriously controversial. The question has been debated 
at length in the standard histories of the clan, Canon R C 
MacLeod’s The MacLeods of Dunvegan and 1 F Grant’s splendid 
The MacLeods: The History of a Clan’ More recently two 
honorary chieftains of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, Alick 
Morrison and the late Rev. William Matheson, have written on the 
subject from strongly opposed points of view.? The MacLeods 
have always gloried in a high Scandinavian ancestry. The nub of 
the problem concerns the further claim that they descend directly 
from the thirteenth century kings of Man and the Isles. For some 
time this claim won a measure of acceptance, both R C MacLeod 
and I F Grant holding that Leod, the eponym of the clan, was a son 
of Olaf the Black (d.1237), king of Man and the Isles. In 1977 
William Matheson challenged that claim, arguing that the 
MacLeods descended not from the kings of Man and the Isles, but 
from a Norseman named Olvir, whom he identified tentatively 
with a character in Orkneyinga Saga called Olvir Rosta. Ten years 
later Alick Morrison launched an attack on Matheson in turn, 
arguing once again for descent from Olaf the Black. This paper 
follows Matheson for the most part, although differing from him 
in some respects. In particular, it suggests a different context for 
Olvir and re-introduces a relationship with the kings of Man. 
Towards the end of the eleventh century the kingdom of Man 
and the Isles (or Jnnsegall) came under the rule of the dynasty of 
Godfrey (Gofraidh, Godred) Crovan. Godfrey, who was also for a 
time king of Dublin, is said by the Chronicle of Man to have 
fought at Stamford Bridge in 1066 with Harald Hardrada, and to 
have ruled over the Isles for about sixteen years before his death 
in Isla circal1095.° The Annals of Inisfallen record his death in that 
year as ri Innsi Gall. Godfrey’s official style as ruler of the 
Hebrides is not known. His son and eventual successor, Olaf “the 
Red”, however, styles himself in his charters rex insularum (“king 
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KINGS OF MAN AND THE ISLES (INNES GALL) 


HARALD the BLACK de ysland 


GODFREY CROVAN/MEARANACH dc 1095 
Ri Innse Gall 


LAGMANN OLAF BITLING k.1153 
King of the Isles Rex Insularum 
GODFREY 4.1187 RAGNHILD = SOMERLED K.1164 
Rex Insularum Ri Innse Gall 
RAGNALL k.1229 OLAF DUBH 4.1237 
Rex Insularum Rex Insularum 
GODFREY DONN HARALD RAGNALL MAGNUS 
k.c. 1231 d.1248 k.1249 d.1265 
King of the Isles Reges Mannie et Insularum ` 
HARALD GODFREY k.1275 


King of the Isles (1249-50) 


Table 1: The Dynasty of Godfrey Crovan 


Note: An italicised title denotes the form used by the bearer himself. 
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of the Isles”), the Latin equivalent of the Gaelic ri Innsegall.* As 
is well known, the rule of Olafs son, another Godfrey, was 
challenged by his sister’s husband Somerled of Argyll, acting on 
behalf of his son (and Godfrey’s nephew) Dugald. As a result, the 
kingdom of the Isles was partitioned, with the descendants of 
Godfrey retaining the Isle of Man, together with the northern isles 
of Skye and Lewis, and the descendants of Somerled taking 
possession of the southern Hebrides and possibly also the Uists.° 
Both dynasties continued to use the style rex insularum. 

Godfrey, son of Olaf the Red, left two sons by different 
mothers, Ragnall and Olaf “the Black”, who vied with each other 
over many years for the kingship of Man and the northern Isles. 
Ragnall is the subject of a famous Gaelic praise-poem, and either 
he or his cousin and namesake, Ragnall son of Somerled, is 
praised in Orkneyinga Saga, and famously described there as the 
“the greatest warrior then in the Western lands”. The fullest 
account of the reigns and rivalry of Ragnall and Olaf the Black is 
given in the Chronicle of Man, written in the mid-thirteenth 
century, and very much the in-house record of the Manx kings.’ 
As many of the dramatis personae in this story figure in later 
MacLeod tradition, it is worth considering here in some detail. 
According to the Manx Chronicle Olaf was expelled by Ragnall 
from the kingdom after a succession dispute, and kept in custody 
by King William of Scotland. After William’s death in 1214, Olaf 
was released, and allowed by Ragnall to rule in Lewis. Olaf then 
married Lauon, or Lyauon, of Kintyre, sister of the wife of 
Ragnall.” The bishop of the Isles, however, objected to the 
marriage as being within the degrees of affinity prohibited by 
Canon law, on the ground that Olaf had previously had intercourse 
with a cousin of Lyauon. Olaf dismissed his wife accordingly, 
treating the marriage as a nullity, then married Christina, daughter 
of Ferchar, earl of Ross. 

Ragnall’s wife (whose name is not given) took considerable 
offence at this insult to her sister, and sent letters secretly in 
Ragnall’s name to their son Godfrey Donn (“the Brown”) in Skye, 
directing him to seize and kill Olaf. Godfrey collected some men 
and set off for Lewis. Olaf, however, narrowly escaped and fled, 
according to the Chronicle, to his father-in-law the earl of Ross." 
The vicecomes of Skye, Paul son of Balki (pol filius boke), 
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described as “a vigorous and powerful man throughout the 
kingdom of the Isles” (vir strenuus & potens in omni regno 
insularum) wished no part in the murder of Olaf. He too fled to the i 
earl of Ross where he entered into an alliance with Olaf. The title | 
vicecomes given to Paul Balkason by the Manx Chronicle has | 
sometimes been translated as “sheriff’, vicecomes being the : 
regular Latin form for “sheriff? in later medieval Scotland. 
However, it seems more likely that behind the vicecomes of the 
Chronicle lies some Scandinavian title, such as syslumadr or 

armadr (Gaelic armann). In any case, Paul Balkason was 

probably the official representative, or governor, of the king of 

Man in Skye. As will be seen, he was long remembered in later 

Gaelic tradition. 

Olaf and Paul came secretly to Skye and learnt that Godfrey was | 
staying with only a few men “on a certain island called the isle of | 
St Columba” (in quadam insula que vocatur insula sancti 
columbe). Under cover of night they dragged five ships (tractis 
quinque navibus) from the nearest shore of the sea “about two 
stadia distant”, and encircled the island.'' When Godfrey and his 
men awoke in the morning, they were amazed to see that they 
were surrounded. Although outnumbered they put up a brave 
resistance but were eventually defeated. Olaf and Paul put to death 
everyone they found outside the bounds of the church. Godfrey 
Donn himself was seized, blinded and castrated. The Chronicle 
states that this was done against Olaf’s wishes, and at the bidding 
of Paul Balkason. The year is given as 1223. The contemporary 
Icelandic Annals confirm both deed and date, recording that in 
1223, “Olaf, Godfrey’s son, king of the Hebrides, caused to be 
blinded his brother’s son Godfrey, son of Reginald [Ragnall], king 
of Man.” Despite his injuries, Godfrey remained active, and was 
appointed king in the Hebrides by Haakon, king of Norway in 
1230. He and Olaf subsequently agreed to divide Man and the 
Isles between them, the northern Hebrides falling to Godfrey’s 
share. Shortly afterwards Godfrey killed Paul Balkason in the 
Hebrides, only to meet his own death in Lewis.’ Godfrey’s son 
Harald was later briefly king of Man and the Isles. 

The story of the blinding and castration of Godfrey Donn was 
long remembered in tradition. There is an extremely garbled 
account of it, displaced by eighty years or so, in Hugh 
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Macdonald’s “History of the MacDonalds”, where he writes that 
Somerled and “Olay the Red” ... “killed Godfrey Du, or the Black, 
by putting out his eyes, which was done by the hermit MacPoke, 
because Godfrey Du had killed his father.”' For Hugh’s “Olay the 
Red”, read Olaf the Black, for “Godfrey Du” read Godfrey Donn, 
and for “the hermit MacPoke” read Paul Balkason. Paul was 
remembered in later tradition as Pall mac Phaic.” Some of his 
descendants settled in Bernera, Harris, where they adopted the 
surname “MacKillop”. Some remain there to this day. More 
surprisingly, Paul was still remembered this century in Kilmuir, 
Skye as Fear Caisteal Eilein Chaluim Chille (“the man of the 
castle of Eilean Chaluim Chille”). This raises the question of the 
location of the “island of St. Columba” (insula sancte columbe) of 
the Chronicle. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the island in question is 
Iona, the most famous island of St. Columba; but, apart from the 
fact that Iona is more commonly referred to as “J Chaluim 
Chille”, rather than “Eilean Chaluim Chille”, a close reading of 
the Manx Chronicle makes it clear that the action took place 
somewhere on Skye. At least three separate locations in Skye have 
been put forward as the scene of the blinding. Alick Morrison has 
suggested an “Island of St Colm” by Portree but gives no 
supporting reasons.'* A stronger candidate is the Island of St 
Columba which lies in the middle of the river Snizort, a few 
hundred yards from where the river meets the sea. This island was 
for a time the site of a medieval cathedral of the Isles, the ruins of 
which can still be seen. It is the traditional burial place of — among 
others — the Nicolsons (MacNeacail) of Scorrybreac, a family like 
the MacLeods long established in Skye, and like them of Norse 
descent.” It seems to conform to the description in the Chronicle 
in that it lies only a few hundred yards away from the sea. 
However, it is not clear why Godfrey and his men should have 
been encamped on what was presumably even then ecclesiastical 
ground; nor does the description of five ships encircling this island 
ring true. If Godfrey had been encamped on the island at Snizort, 
the obvious tactic of his assailants would have been to anchor their 
ships at the head of the Loch and to proceed from there on foot, 
rather than to navigate their ships a few hundred yards up a fast 
flowing and treacherous river. In addition, this location does not 
explain the phrase tractis quinque navibus. 
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In fact, Olaf the Black and Paul Balkason almost certainly 
surprised Godfrey at Eilean Chaluim Chille in Kilmuir, which 
until the eighteenth century lay in the middle of the now drained 
Loch Chaluim Chille. This is the Eilean Chaluim Chille which 
was long associated in oral tradition with Pall mac Phaic, as noted 
above. Its situation fits the description in the Manx Chronicle 
perfectly, for the northern end of the former loch lies only two or 
three hundred yards from the small harbour of Bornaskitaig. Olaf 


and Paul could easily have landed at Bornaskitaig and dragged: 


five ships the few hundred yards from the sea to Loch Chaluim 
Chille at dead of night, ready to surprise Godfrey Donn, encamped 
on an island in the loch, in the morning, just as the Chronicle 
relates. The Royal Commission report, compiled over seventy 
years ago, notes that there must once have been two islands in 
Loch Chaluim Chille: a “cashel’’, the wall of which enclosed the 
entire area of one of the islands, and seventy yards away, but 
probably once linked by a causeway, another island with on it the 
remains of a church.” The presence of a church as well as a 
fortified site tallies well with the account in the Chronicle. 

The ancestry of Godfrey Crovan, itself a subject of considerable 
speculation, is also relevant to the origins of the MacLeods. All 
are agreed that Godfrey is likely to have been of royal 
Scandinavian stock and related to other Scandinavian kings in 
Ireland and the Hebrides. The only hard evidence as to his 
immediate paternity, however, for long was thought to be the 
passage in the Chronicle of Man, in which he is described as filius 
haraldi nigri de ysland, that is, son of Harald the Black of (or 
from) Ysland But where is Ysland? Both Iceland and Islay have 
been suggested, and sometimes even “island”. I have little doubt 
that the place in question is Iceland. It is certainly unlikely to be 
Islay, not only because the intrusive and unpronounced “s” in 
“Islay” belongs to a later period, but also because Islay is, in fact, 
referred to elsewhere in the Chronicle, as Yle. Thus the death of 
Godfrey Crovan is recorded in the island gue vocatur yle. Why 
Harald the Black was associated with Iceland can only be a matter 
for speculation, although it is not difficult to imagine an 
appropriate scenario, Iceland being then an integral part of the 
wider Scandinavian world. A number of suggestions have been 
made as to Harald’s possible affiliation. Some have derived him 
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from the dynasty of Maccus and Godfrey, sons of Harald, rulers 
of the Hebrides in the tenth century. Others have suggested 
descent from the Scandinavian kings of Dublin. The various 
theories were reviewed by Canon R C MacLeod and I F Grant, 
among others. More recently, however, attention has been drawn 
to medieval Welsh genealogical tradition as throwing light on the 
origins of Godfrey Crovan. This is considered at the end of this 
paper. The last king of Godfrey Crovan’s dynasty was Magnus 
(d.1265), son of Olaf the Black. The last known male of the 
dynasty as to whose relationship there can be no doubt was 
Godfrey (killed 1275), illegitimate son of Magnus. 

The MacDonald Lords of the Isles eventually succeeded to the 
title ri Jnnsegall, previously borne by both the Manx dynasty and 
by the immediate descendants of Somerled, although Lewis and 
Skye, ruled from Man until 1266, were incorporated into the 
MacDonald territories relatively late. Prominent among the clans 
or families which followed the later MacDonald lords were the 
two main branches of the MacLeods, the MacLeods of Harris and 
Dunvegan (who later adopted the style “MacLeod of MacLeod”) 
and the MacLeods of Lewis, known respectively in Gaelic as the 
Siol Tormoid and the Siol Torcaill — the descendants of Tormod 
(otherwise “Norman”) and the descendants of Torquil. The 
earliest contemporary references to MacLeod chiefs are two 
charters granted about 1343 by King David II to Malcolm 
MacLeod of the lands of Glenelg, and to Torquil MacLeod of the 
lands of Assynt.” Significantly both grants relate to land on the 
mainland of Scotland rather than in the Isles, Glenelg being held 
by the Harris MacLeods, and Assynt by the MacLeods of Lewis 
and their cadets. The Siol Tormoid and the Siol Torcaill 
functioned effectively as separate clans, each under its own chief, 
neither holding their principal lands of the other, with separate 
coats of arms and separate places of burial; they even, on 
occasion, took separate sides in island conflicts. It is a sign of the 
aspirations and importance of both these MacLeod branches that 
their arms, together with those of the Lords of the Isles, appear in 
the Armorial de Berry, a leading European mid-15th century 
armorial, being the only Hebridean arms given: the MacLeods of 
Harris bear a castle in their arms (presumably for Dunvegan), and 
the MacLeods of Lewis a mountain on fire.” 
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Traditionally the Siol Tormoid and the Siol Torcaill descend 
from and are named after two brothers, Tormod and Torquil, said 
to be sons of Leod, the eponym of the clan. However, in his paper 
to the Gaelic society on “The MacLeods of Lewis”, William 
Matheson argued convincingly that the first Torquil of Lewis 
(from whom the Siol Torcaill take its name) was not a brother of 
the first Tormod, son of Leod, but rather his grandson by a son 
Murchadh (or Murdo[ch]) who had married a MacNeacail 
(Nicolson) heiress. An important plank in this argument is 
provided by two Irish genealogical manuscripts which give the 
Gaelic pedigree of the MacLeods of Lewis — the only such Lewis 
pedigrees surviving — starting with Ruairi, chief of Lewis c.1400, 
and tracing his ancestry back to Leod and beyond, before moving 
into a Nicolson pedigree.” These pedigrees will be considered in 
greater detail later. The Nicolson connection appears to reflect the 
fact that wherever MacLeods of Lewis are to be found in the later 
Middle Ages — in Lewis itself, in Wester Ross and in Waternish in 
Skye, for example — there are traditions of the Nicolsons having 
preceded them. I believe, with Matheson, that the MacLeods of 
Lewis stepped into the shoes of the Nicolsons through marriage 
with an heiress, and that this explains their identity as a clan 
separate from the MacLeods of Harris and Dunvegan.” 

Turning now more specifically to the ancestry of Leod, the 
MacLeod eponym, it is notorious that the MacLeods, in their 
poetry and in their traditions, have always celebrated and gloried 
in their Scandinavian descent. We may start with the old and oft- 
repeated statement, not confined to the MacLeods, and occuring in 
many variations, that “Gunn, Leod and Leandres” were the three 
sons of the king of Denmark.” This statement is not to be taken 
literally; rather, it is a way of expressing the belief that prominent 
among Scottish clans or families of Scandinavian origin — 
“Denmark” standing for Scandinavia generally — are the Gunns, 
the MacLeods and the descendants of “Leandres”. These last are 
the Clan Gillanders or “Anrias”, many of whom later adopted the 
surname of Ross.” Their most prominent member was Paul 
MacTyre, who lived in the fourteenth century, and was well 
remembered in later tradition. Some of his descendants, 
incidentally, took the name of Fraser and became barons of 
Moniack; and from these Fraser barons in turn, I understand, 
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descend some of the name of Barron in the Aird district, including 
the long serving secretary of this Society.” There were, of course, 
other families in the Highlands who claimed Scandinavian 
descent, apart from the three groups mentioned: notably, in the 
context of this paper, the Nicolsons (MacNeacail) of Scorrybreac, 
who continued to use the distinctive Scandinavian forename 
Arnketil in the Gaelic form Armchul until this century.” 


An important witness to the ancestry of the MacLeods is Sir 
George MacKenzie, first earl of Cromarty (1630-1714), grandson 
of Roderick (Ruairi) MacKenzie of Coigeach, the dreaded “tutor 
of Kintail”, and of his wife, Margaret, the elder daughter and 
heiress of Torquil Cononach; Torquil in turn being the eldest son, 
if son he was, of Ruairi MacLeod, the last effective chief of the 
MacLeods of Lewis.” At the end of his History of the Family of 
MacKenzie, written about 1669, Sir George appended a short 
history of the MacLeods.” In it he declared Leod (“Leodus’’) to 
have been a son of Harald, king of Man (1249-50), son of Godfrey 
Donn: “To Harald succeidit Leodus his only son”. Sir George also 
asserted that after Man came into Scottish possession, Alexander 
HI granted Lewis, Harris, Waternish and Minginish to Harald. 
Leod’s wife, according to Sir George, was Adama, daughter of 
Ferchar, earl of Ross. 


Sir George, however, is not a credible witness. His false 
ascription of a Geraldine origin to the MacKenzies, deriving them 
from Colin FitzGerald, earl of Kildare, rather than from Gilleoin 
of the Aird has long been known and exposed.* As Matheson 
pointed out, Sir George was familiar with and used the Chronicle 
of Man, the text of which had recently become available through 
Camden’s Britannia.” Sir George knew, therefore, of the marriage 
said by the Chronicle to have taken place between Olaf the Black 
and Christina, daughter of Ferchar, earl of Ross — indeed, he 
mentions it (although calling Christina a sister of Ferchar) — but 
he does not derive Leod from this marriage, or affiliate him to 
Olaf. There 1s no earlier evidence for the existence of a son of 
Harald named Leod, or a daughter of Ferchar, earl of Ross named 
Adama, and none is likely to be found. Nor is there any trace of a 
grant of lands by Alexander III, as described. All are figments of 
Sir George’s imagination. 
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Sir George also seems to have been the first writer to declare 
Torquil and Tormod (“Torkell and Dormeth”) to have been 
brothers. Characteristically he suggests that Torquil, the ancestor 
of the MacLeods of Lewis, from whom he himself descended, and 
arguably represented, was the elder brother! His subsequent 
account of the MacLeods of Lewis is sketchy as regards the earlier 
generations, and partial as regards the later ones. 

Later MacLeod accounts favour a descent from Olaf the Black, 
by his wife Christina, daughter of Ferchar, earl of Ross, an option 
clearly rejected by Sir George MacKenzie. Thus the Assynt MS 
(c.1680) gives Leod as the son of Olaf; while a Memorial of 1767 
narrates that Olaf and Christina had three sons, named Gunn, Leod 
and Leandres!*’ Canon R C MacLeod reviewed the various 
accounts, and accepted Olaf as the father of Leod. However, as he 
believed that Leod must have been born about 1200, too early for 
the marriage between Olaf and Christina, he suggested that Leod 
must have been a son of an earlier (and otherwise unknown) first 
marriage of Olaf the Black.” This account, as can readily be 
appreciated, is at variance with all the sources, and would 
presumably make Leod older than the well attested sons of Olaf 
who later succeeded him as kings of Man and the Isles. One strand 
in Canon MacLeod’s argument, and indeed in the acceptance of 
Tormod and Torquil as brothers, is a supposed charter of Donald, 
king of the Isles, dated 1245, unquestionably a forgery, although 
believed by Canon MacLeod to be genuine, which names as 
witnesses both “MacLeod of Lewis” and “MacLeod of Harris.” I 
F Grant defers to Canon MacLeod’s opinion on the parentage of 
Leod, but notes that the charter of 1245 is of “doubtful 
authenticity”.” 

There are many reasons why these accounts of MacLeod origins 
are not to be believed. Most of them have already been put 
forward by Matheson in his two articles on the subject in the 
Society’s Transactions. There is absolutely no contemporary 
evidence, or anything approaching contemporary evidence, in 
favour of Leod being a son of Olaf the Black, or of Harald, son of 
Godfrey Donn, and a good deal of circumstantial evidence 
against. One can, in fact, see the story building up, and becoming 
ever more elaborate, from the time of Sir George MacKenzie’s 
original account, so clearly inspired by a reading of the Chronicle 
of Man. 
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There are other arguments additional to those put forward by 
Matheson for not accepting these accounts. In the first place, if the 
MacLeods were so closely related to the last Manx kings, why did 
they not put forward a claim to Man? Other claimants are known. 
Magnus, last king of Man, and son of Olaf the Black, died in 1265, 
as has been noted, and his illegitimate son Godfrey died leading a 
revolt in 1275. At least two later claimants to Man, both female, 
are known. In 1293 Affrica, claiming to be the cousin and heir of 
Magnus, appealed her case from John Balliol, as king of Scots, to 
Edward I.“ In the same year another claimant named Mary was 
referred by Edward to John Balliol. Her claim was later pursued 
by her grandson, John Waldeboef, in 1305.” It is difficult to 
believe that Leod, or his son Tormod, would not also have claimed 
if they represented the continuing male line of the kings of Man. 

Another argument against the MacLeods descending directly 
from, or representing the kings of Man is the fact that they 
apparently did not adopt or difference the arms of Man until the 
later seventeenth century, that 1s, about the time Sir George 
MacKenzie was writing his account.*? These arms, the distinctive 
three legs of Man, were already borne by the kings of Man in the 
thirteenth century. Yet the early arms of both branches of the 
MacLeods, recorded in the fifteenth century in the Armorial de 
Berry, were quite different, as has been seen. A further argument 
against the proposed descent is that the MacLeods did not adopt 
as forenames the royal Norwegian names favoured by the twelfth 
and thirteenth century Manx kings: names such as Godfrey, 
Ragnall, Olaf and Harald. By way of contrast, the MacDonald and 
MacDougall descendants of Somerled by Ragnhild, daughter of 
Olaf the Red, did adopt these names, or some of them, and have 
continued to bear them to the present day. 

I am, therefore, firmly of the same opinion as Matheson (and 
pace Morrison) that the claimed descent from the later kings of 
Man, more particularly from Olaf the Black, has been fabricated. 
There is, however, further evidence relevant to the origins of the 
MacLeods: the evidence of Gaelic praise poetry and genealogies. 
These too were considered in some detail by William Matheson. 
The praise poetry certainly claims a Scandinavian descent for the 
MacLeods and seems to point to a relationship with the kings of 
Man. The famous poetess, Mary MacLeod (Mairi nighean 
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Alasdair Ruaidh), writing in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, refers to a notable ancestor named Olghair on several 
occasions. For example, she compliments her patron Sir Norman 
MacLeod of Bernera on his noble ancestry: Sir Tormod mo ruin 
Olgharach thu; and describes Norman chief of MacLeod (1699- 
1706) as de shliochd Olghair nan lann.” Mary MacLeod also 
refers to the MacLeods as being descended from kings who laid 
the Isle of Man under tribute: de sloinneadh nan righrean leis na 
chiosaicheadh Manainn.“ The Rev. James Fraser, minister of 
Wardlaw (Kirkhill), writing his history of the Frasers about the 
same period, refers to the MacLeods, in Gaelic, as Sliochd Oliver, 
and to Leod, in Latin, as the son of Oliverius Norwegie.* Another 
contemporary, the Rev. John Morison (Bragar), referred rather 
extravagantly to Leod as “Claudius the sone of Olipheous ... the 
king of Noruway his son" 

A number of traditional Gaelic genealogies of the MacLeods are 
known. Four of the most significant are shown on Table 2, lettered 
A to D. Pedigree A comes from Duald MacFirbis’s great 
collection of genealogies. Tacked on to an account of the early 
Macleans is the pedigree of Christina MacLeod, wife of Hector 
Maclean (Eachann Reaganach), who flourished in the second half 
of the fourteenth century, and founded the branch of Lochbuie. 
Christina is given as the great grand-daughter of Leod through his 
son Tormod and grandson Murchadh or Murdoch. Her son 
Murdoch was clearly named for his MacLeod grandfather, and the 
forename Murdoch (or Murdo) has been used by the Maclaines of 
Lochbuie ever since. W F Skene printed this genealogy in his 
Celtic Scotland, but unfortunately read the earliest name in the 
pedigree as Semmair, rather than Sen /mair (that is, Ivar the Old), 
thereby giving rise to a quite false trail.“ 

Pedigree B is the MacLeod of Lewis pedigree in the Royal Irish 
Academy Manuscripts 23 H 22 and 23 G 4 which runs back from 
Ruairi MacLeod of Lewis, chief about 1400, and continues into a 
Nicolson (MacNeacail) of Scorrybreck pedigree.” I brought 23 H 
22 to the attention of William Matheson, and it is discussed by 
him in his article on the MacLeods of Lewis.” In its current form 
it dates from the early nineteenth century. The Nicolson portion of 
the pedigree runs on directly from that of the MacLeods without a 
break. It probably begins with the name “Angus” which appears 
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MACLEODS - PEDIGREE 


A B C D 
MacFirbis RIA MS 23 H 22 “Kilbride MS” Sir Norman MacLeod 
(Maclean) RIA MS 23 G4 c.1540 of Bernera (d.1705) 
(MacLeod/Nicolson) (by Cathal MacVurich?) 
lamhar Atacliadh 


Sgoinne Sganlain 


Sen Imair Sin lamhar 
bua | 
Aralt Iamhar Og 
Helga (Ealga) 
of the beautiful hair 
Gillemuire [Angus] [Angus] 
Olbar Snoice Olbar Snaige Ná Olbhuir Snáithe 
Raice Raoige T Raisi 
Gillemuire Olbar Oloir/g Olbhuir 
LEOD LEOD LEOD LEOD 
Tormod Tormod Tormod 
Murchadh Murchadh Giolla Choluim 
| | (1343) 
Crisitiona Torquil Uilliam 
(1343) | 
Murchadh of Lochbuie Ruairi of Lewis Eoin of Harris 
(c.1400) (c.1400) 


Table 2 
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four generations above Leod, and certainly no later than one name 
beyond that. Although not separately identified in the manuscript, 
the Nicolson pedigree can be recognised as such because of its , 
correspondence with the Nicolson genealogy given in the | 
celebrated “Highland MS 1467” (NLS MS 72.1.1), also printed by | 
Skene in Celtic Scotland.*' Manuscript 23 G 4 was kindly brought | 
to my attention by Kenneth Nicholls of University College, Cork, i 
who informs me that all the material in 23 H 22 seems to be copied 
from it, or at least from its original, which Nicholls believes to 
date from about 1600.” As the relevant portion of the pedigree in 
these two manuscripts is identical, save that 23 G 4 abbreviates 
two names, I have presented them as a single pedigree. 

Pedigree C was again printed by Skene, under the name of the 
“Kilbride MS”, in Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis and again in | 
Celtic Scotland.” The original now seems to be lost. This pedigree 
is traced back to Jamhar Atacliadh, that is “Ivar of Dublin”, and 
for many names beyond. Pedigree D comes from a pedigree of, 
and presumably composed for, Sir Norman (or Tormod) MacLeod 
of Bernera (c.1614-1705), perhaps by Cathal MacVurich.” This 
pedigree, like the MacLeod/Nicolson pedigrees, gives the name 
“Angus” four generations above Leod, and may, therefore, belong 
to the same genealogical tradition. 

A further pedigree, nominally MacLeod, not shown on Table 2, 
is also given by MacFirbis, and comes from the tract “On the 
Fomorians and the Norsemen”.” This is a highly inventive 
genealogy, mostly gobbledygook, which includes Malcolm 
Canmore, Alpin and Loarn in the generations below Leod, and 
Scandlain Sgainde (who also appears in pedigree C as Sgoinne 
Sganlain); Arthur and Alexander, and many others, in the 
generations above Leod. It finishes in fine style with “Old Ivar the 
Great of the Judgements, from whom descend the race of Old Ivar 
Ivar” is significant, as emphasising the general belief in the 
Scandinavian origins of the MacLeods. 


in Scotland, Ireland and Scandinavia.” The reference to “Old 
These genealogies constitute the best evidence now available 

for the origins of the MacLeods. Pedigree D dates from the later 

seventeenth century. The fact that it is likely to have been 

composed for Sir Norman MacLeod of Bernera, a well known and 

discriminating patron of Gaelic poetry and tradition, gives it extra 
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authority. Pedigree C, the Kilbride manuscript, was dated by 
Skene to about 1540. The first six names in the pedigree (that is, 
those later than Leod) “have been carefully erased, probably by a 
partisan of the rival house”. Some of the earlier names in this 
pedigree appear to be slightly garbled. The original behind B, the 
MacLeod/Nicolson pedigree, presumably dates from around 
1400, the time of Ruairi, chief of Lewis, with whom the pedigree 
begins. The original of A, the pedigree of Christina, who married 
Hector Maclean, may reasonably be presumed to date from the 
time of that marriage, clearly regarded by the Macleans as a 
prestigious one, and thus from the mid-fourteenth century. 
Pedigree A, therefore, represents the earliest account of MacLeod 
origins we now possess, removed by only three generations from 
Leod himself. 

In fact, the four pedigrees correspond closely, allowing for the 
garbled nature of C. Leod’s great grandfather Olbhar seems to be 
recognised as a particularly significant ancestor, and is given the 
by-name Snoice, Snaige or Snaithe in three of the pedigrees. He 
can readily be identified, as Matheson underlined, with the 
Olghair of Mary MacLeod, and the Oliver of James Fraser and 
John Morison. His name also appears in a fragmentary pedigree 
which runs Suain o tainig clann Suain (“from whom clan Suain”) 
mic Olbhuir mic lomhuir Oig mic Sgoinne Sgiathluinn mic 
lomhuir Athacliath.™ It is reasonable to assume that this represents 
the pedigree of the MacSwans of Roag, who claimed to belong to 
the same stock as the MacLeods. The run above Olbhar is similar 
to that in pedigree C. There can be little doubt, as Matheson sets 
out, that the name Olbhar represents the Scandinavian forename 
Olvir, later confused or assimilated with Olaf, as in the description 
in 1630 of John MacLeod as “John MacOlaus of Dunvegan”.® 
Pedigrees B and D end with Olvir, if the name “Angus” beyond 
his is taken to belong to the Nicolson rather than the MacLeod 
portion of the pedigree. Pedigree C gives three names above 
Olbhar: “Young Ivar”, “Old Ivar” and Sgoinne Sganlain before 
reaching “Ivar of Dublin”. These seem rather formulaic. Only A, 
the oldest pedigree, appears to offer detailed information as to 
Olvir’s antecedents. 

Pedigree A is alone in giving the name of Leod’s father as 
Gillemuire. The others give another Olvir. Is Gillemuire then to be 
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regarded as a mistranscription as Matheson believed? I would 
suggest not. Given that the Gaelic pronunciation of “son of 
Gillemuire” (mac (Gh)illemhuire) and “son of Olvir” (mac 
Olbhuir) is very similar, especially when spoken in the course of 
a long genealogical “run”, it is easy to see how “Gillemuire” could 
have been assimilated to “Olvir”, given the prominence of the 
latter name in MacLeod tradition. It is not so easy to explain a 
change of name in the other direction. In any case, pedigree A 
clearly does distinguish carefully between the two names, as it 
gives another Gillemuire as the father of Olvir Snoice. The name 
Gillemuire was certainly known early in the MacLeod lands, for 
the Harris Morrisons, to whom Alick Morrison belongs, have long 
been known as Clann MhicGillemhuire.” 

The name given above Gillemuire/Olvir as the grandfather of 
Leod is not immediately recognisable, and seems to have been 
unfamiliar to the later pedigree compilers. Pedigrees A, B and D 
give Raice, Raoige and Raisi respectively, clearly all versions of 
the same original name. The name given in C is Ob, which 
appears to be wholly garbled and may be ignored. Matheson made 
the ingenious suggestion that Raice should be emended to Paice, 
the Gaelicised form of the Scandinavian name Balki, as in Pall 
mac Phaic for Paul Balkason. He further suggested that the Paice 
or Balki in question was the father of Paul Balkason, and that 
Leod was, therefore, the nephew of Paul, as set out in Table 3." 
This emendation by Matheson was later criticised by Alick 
Morrison in his Chiefs of Clan MacLeod, and does, indeed, seem 
unlikely.” It is not easy to see why the name Paice, reasonably 
well known in MacLeod tradition, should have been altered to the 
unknown Raice in Leod’s own pedigree. It is even more difficult 
to equate Paice with the forms Raoige or Raisi. In addition, the 
proposed linguistic shift from “P” to “R” would seem to be a 
substantial one. Matheson’s proposed emendation stems largely 
from his trying to explain later MacLeod tradition which claimed 
that Paul Balkason was the foster-father of Leod, and made him 
his heir. As Matheson points out, similar traditions are to be found 
in other families, and often camouflage a more direct blood 
relationship. However, this is by no means the only possible 
explanation for claiming such a relationship of fosterage, and the 
tradition, as we now have it, dates only from the eighteenth 
century. 
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MACLEODS 
(after Matheson, “MacLeods of Lewis” TGSI (1978-80) vol.LI, p.337) 


OLBHAR 
(1139) 


PAICE [=BALK]] 


OLBHAR PAL [Paul Balkason] 
| (k.c. 1231) 
LEOD 
| PAICE 
(1231) 
TORMOD 


GILLE-CALUIM MURCHADH = NICOLSON heiress 


(1343) 
TORCALL 
(1343) 
Siol Tormoid Siol Torcaill Clann Mhic Phaice 


Table 3 
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If Matheson’s emendation is rejected, what explanation can be 
given for the name Raice? It is worth noting that the name 
Raingce appears in the pedigree of the Macleans, and was 
presumably pronounced not unlike Raice or Raoige, the more so 
if a suprascript dash indicating an “n” has at some stage been 
omitted from the “1” in Raice. From Raingce comes the surname 
“Rankin” (Clann mhic Raing) in Mull. Another possibility, 
suggested to me by Andrew MacLeod, is that Raoige represents 
the comparatively rare Norse name Ragi.” 

Beyond Raice comes Olvir Snoice (Snaige, Snáithe). He was 
remembered by the MacLeods as a significant ancestor, and is 
probably a historical character. William Matheson, among others, 
has made a strong, although speculative, case for identifying him 
with Olvir “Rosta”, a character in Orkneyinga Saga.“ At first sight 
this seems an attractive suggestion. Olvir Rosta is last heard of in 
exile in Lewis after a distinctly chequered career. His presumed 
dates fit well enough with a great grandfather of Leod. As a “new 
man” in the Hebrides he might seem a fitting ancestor for a new 
family. In addition, according to Orkneyinga Saga, his mother’s 
father bore the splendid name of Ljot (that is, Leod) Nithing. 
However, against the theory is the fact that the evidence is entirely 
circumstantial. There is no hard evidence in favour. “Olvir” was 
not such an unusual name as to suggest the identification in itself. 
In addition Olvir Rosta’s genealogy and family relationships, as 
given in Orkneyinga Saga, do not tally at all with the genealogy 
of the Olvir in the MacLeod pedigrees, Ljot Nithing 
notwithstanding. Above all there is the by-name. The Olvir in the 
MacLeod pedigrees is never called Rosta. Rather he is named 
Snoice or Snaige. On balance, therefore, the proposed 
identification must be rejected. 

The by-name Snoice is unusual, and its meaning is unclear. 
Captain Thomas, writing last century, suggested that it might 
mean “the Hewer”? Matheson, however, argued convincingly 
against this derivation, but did not suggest another in its place.” At 
the meeting in Inverness I suggested that the name might be 
Scandinavian rather than Gaelic, and possibly referred in some 
way to the nose, as in the phrase “to cock a snook”, or in the 
placename “the Snook” on the island of Lindisfarne. In the 
discussion after the meeting Mr D J MacKay alerted me to the use 
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of the term snaoicein in the dialect of Bernera, Harris, earlier this 
century, to refer to someone with a cleft palate. It would seem, 
therefore, that Olvir Snoice, ancestor of the MacLeods, acquired 
his by-name because of a cleft palate or other nasal deformity! 

According to pedigree A, our best source, Olvir was the son of 
another Gillemuire whose father’s name has not been preserved, 
but whose mother is named as Ealga Foltalainn — “Helga of the 
beautiful hair” — daughter of Aralt (Harald) son of Sen lamhar 
(Old Ivar). Matheson has suggested, on the strength of later 
MacLeod tradition that their ancestor Olvir acquired Dunvegan 
through marriage with a daughter of MacRailt Armuinn (which 
might be loosely translated as “the lord MacHarald”), that Helga 
of the beautiful hair was the wife of Olvir rather than his 
grandmother.” However, it does not seem necessary or desirable 
to emend the pedigree in this way. 

Ivar the Old was remembered as an important ancestor. As has 
been seen, he occurs also in other pedigrees, sometimes in the 
company of an even more remote forebear named Jamhar 
Athacliath or Ivar of Dublin.“ As has often been noted, this 
suggests an association with the Scandinavian rulers of Dublin, 
who descend from a late ninth century Ivar, king of Dublin. 

However, the matter can be taken further. The Welsh, like their 
fellow Celts in Ireland and Scotland, were great genealogists, and 
preserved the pedigrees of their ruling dynasties. The authenticity 
of a group of these pedigrees relating to Gruffudd ap Cynan, 
prince of Gwynedd (d. 1137), and including many Irish and 
Scandinavian connections, has recently been vindicated by Sean 
Duffy.” Another Welsh pedigree gives the ancestry of Ragnall 
(killed 1229), king of Man and the Isles, the father of Godfrey 
Donn, and presumably dates from his time. It is the only 
traditional pedigree of a member of the Manx dynasty known to 
have survived. It runs, Rhanallt m. Gwythryg ap Afloyd m. 
Gwrthryt mearch m. Harallt ddu m. Ifor gamle m. Afloyd m. 
Swtrig, that is, “Ragnall son of Godfrey son of Olaf son of 
Godfrey Mearch [mearach or mearanach being another epithet 
sometimes attached to Godfrey Crovan] son of Harald Dubh son 
of Ivar Gamle son of Olaf son of Sihtric”.” The father of Harald 
the Black de Ysland is thus revealed as Ivar Gamle. Ivar’s father 
Olaf son of Sihtric is probably to be identified with the famous 
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Olaf Cuaran (d.980), of the ruling dynasty of Dublin, son of 
Sihtric Caoch (d.927). However, P C Bartrum, the editor of Early 
Welsh Genealogical Tracts, suggested that there should be a break 
in the pedigree after Harallt ddu, in the mistaken belief that there 
was firm evidence that Godfrey Crovan descended, via his father 
Harald, from the earlier Godfrey, rí Innsegall (killed 989).” In 
fact, there seems to be no compelling reason for not taking the 
pedigree at face value and accepting it, as George Broderick does, 
as the best evidence for the origins of Godfrey Crovan and his 
dynasty.” Indeed, the preservation of the Scandinavian epithet 
“Gamle” in a Welsh context argues for its authenticity. Broderick 
identifies the Ivar Gamle of the pedigree with Ivar, king of Dublin 
(d.1054), a grandson — rather than a son as in the pedigree — of 
Olaf Cuaran by his son Harald (killed 999). 

Whether Ivar Gamle is to be identified with the Ivar, king of 
Dublin who died in 1054, or with an otherwise unrecorded son of 
Olaf Cuaran named Ivar is probably now impossible to determine. 
However, the pedigree arguably provides the key which unlocks 
MacLeod genealogical tradition. The Scandinavian epithet 
“Gamle” attached to Ivar means “old”; and Ivar Gamle, therefore, 
translates into Gaelic as Sen lamhar, or Ivar the Old. It is tempting 
to conclude that Ivar Gamle in the Welsh pedigree of the kings of 
Man and the Isles, and the Sen Iamhair of MacLeod genealogical 
tradition are one and the same person. Indeed, provided the 
chronology fits, this seems a more likely explanation than pure 
coincidence, especially as in both cases the later descent was 
claimed through Harald son of Ivar. It would certainly explain the 
strongly held MacLeod belief in kinship with the kings of Man 
and the Isles. The chronology, in fact, fits perfectly, as can be seen 
from the reconstruction in Table 4. If the identification of Ivar 
Gamle and Sen /amhair is correct, then the MacLeods descend, 
not from thirteenth century kings of Man and the Isles, but from 
Helga, sister of Godfrey Crovan. The scenario is entirely 
plausible. If accepted, it sheds some light not only on MacLeod 
origins, but also on a very dark period of Hebridean history. 
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MACLEODS 
A RECONSTRUCTION 


SCANDINAVIAN DYNASTY 
OLAF CUARAN, king of Dublin and York d.980 
IVAR GAMLE [Sen Imhair/Semmair, king of Lochlann] 


HARALD DUBH [Harald the Black de ysland] 


HELGA GODFREY CROVAN [Mearanach] 
“of the beautiful hair” king of the Isles, d.c. 1095 
GILLEMUIRE OLAF, king of the Isles, k.1153 
OLVIR SNOICE GODFREY, king of the Isles, d.1187 
RAICE OLAF, king of the Isles, d.1237 
GILLEMUIRE MAGNUS, king of the Isles, d.1265 
LEOD | GODFREY k.1275 
TORMOD 
GILLE-COLUIM MURCHADH = NICOLSON heiress 
(1343) 
UILLIAM TORQUIL CRISTINA = HECTOR REAGANACH 
(1343) 
EOIN RUAIRI MURDOCH 
of Harris of Lewis of Lochbuie 
Siol Tormoid Siol Torcaill Maclaine of Lochbuie 


Table 4 
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Cumha do Mac Leoid, \ines 695-6. 

James Fraser, Chronicles of the Frasers: The Wardlaw Manuscript (Scottish 
History Society, 1905) ed. William Mackay, 40. 

John Morison, “Description of the Lewis” in MacFarlane's Geographical 
Collections ii, 214, cited in Matheson, “Ancestry of the MacLeods”, note 49. 
Skene, Celtic Scotland, iii, 482; and see Matheson, “History of the 
MacLeods”, 76, note 46, where he thanks me, “for suggesting a redistribution 
of the minims”, that is, suggesting the reading Sen Imair, rather than 
Semmair. Thus Semmair, although accepted by R C MacLeod and Alick 
Morrison, is a phantom. Kenneth Nicholls kindly informs me that MacFirbis’ 
autograph genealogies in University College, Dublin (at p.406) have “six 
undifferentiated minims” between Se and air. 

RIA MS 23 H 22, p.48. 

Matheson, “MacLeods of Lewis”, 324. 

Celtic Scotland, iii, 461 (from “MS 1467”). Surprisingly, no MacLeod 
pedigree appears in MS 1467. 
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RIA MS 23 G 4, p.396. 

Celtic Scotland, in, 460. The name of Leod’s father in this pedigree is 
transcribed as Oloir in Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis (lona Club, 
Edinburgh, 1847), pp.360-1. 

RIA MS E i: see Angus Matheson, “Poems from a Manuscript of Cathal 
MacMuireadhaigh” Éigse 11 (1964-6) 1-17 at 17 (also Eigse 10 (1961-3) 
270-8); Matheson, “Ancestry of the MacLeods”, 69. 

The tract was published by Alexander Bugge, (Christiania (Oslo)1905), with 
translation and notes. The pedigree had previously been published by John 
O'Donovan in his “The Fomorians and the Lochlanns. Pedigrees of MacCabe 
of Ireland and MacLeod of Scotland” Ulster Journal of Archaeology 1st ser., 
ix (1861-2) 94-105; I am grateful to Andrew MacLeod for this reference. 
Canon R C MacLeod discussed this pedigree in his MacLeods and gave it a 
great deal more credence than it deserves. 

Skene, Celtic Scotland (iti, 460, footnote.). 

RIA MS A V 2, fol.80r. The pedigree continues beyond /amhuir Atacliath 
(Ivar of Dublin) for many generations. I am most grateful to Kenneth 
Nicholls for checking this pedigree. He notes that the earlier generations are 
essentially the same as those in the “Kilbride” pedigree as printed by Skene 
in Celtic Scotland, save that they continue back to Adam! 

Matheson, “Ancestry of the MacLeods”, 72 (citing TGSI vol XXX VIII, 398). 
Matheson was not the first to equate Olbhar with Olvir: see, for example, 
Alexander Macbain’s notes to Skene’s Highlanders of Scotland, 420; and 
Captain F W L Thomas, “Traditions of the Macaulays of Lewis” (note 64 
below). 

There are conflicting views as to the origins of the Morrisons: see Alick 
Morrison, Clan Morrison (Edinburgh and London, 1956); William 
Matheson, “The Morisons of Ness” TGS/ vol.L (1976-78) 60-80. 

Matheson, “Ancestry of the MacLeods”, 73-6; also “MacLeods of Lewis”, 
337. 

Morrison, Chiefs of Clan MacLeod, 7-8. Morrison is mistaken, however, in 
stating that a chieftain named Paul son of Balki is named by the Manx 
Chronicle in 1144 [recte 1154-6]: the Chronicle only mentions the name Paul 
(princeps Paulus nomine). 

For Raingce in the Maclean pedigree see Celtic Scotland, iii, 481. For the 
Mull Rankins see N R Morrison, “Clan Duiligh: Piobairean Chloinn Ghill- 
Eathain” TGS/ vol. XXXVII, 59-79. Andrew MacLeod notes the tenth century 
Icelandic Lawspeaker, Thorarin Ragi’s brother (Njal’s Saga ch.13). 
Matheson, “History of the MacLeods”, 71-72. This identification seems to 
have been first suggested by Captain F W L Thomas, “Traditions of the 
Macaulays of Lewis” PSAS, xiv (1879-80) 363-431 at 364, note 2. I am 
grateful to Andrew MacLeod for this reference. 

Matheson, “History of the MacLeods”, 78, note 12. Morrison (Chiefs of Clan 
MacLeod, 10) says that the epithet “probably means ‘white’, without further 
explanation. 

I am most grateful to Mr D J MacKay, Teandalloch, Muir of Ord, for 
confirming this in writing. He also notes that the postman at Rhenigadale, 
Harris earlier this century, who also suffered from a nasal deformity, was 
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commonly addressed as Staoicein. I note also Old Icelandic snaga “a snag 
axe”, snokr “a snake”, snyta “to blow the nose”, and snagi “clothespeg”; and 
Scots snoke “to sniff”. 

Matheson, “History of the MacLeods”, 76-7. 

As in pedigree C, the “Kilbride MS”. 

P C Bartrum, Early Welsh Genealogical Tracts (Cardiff, 1966), Hanes 
Gruffudd ap Cynan; and Sean Duffy, “Ostmen, Irish and Welsh” Peritia 9, 
378-96. 

Bartrum, Early Welsh Genealogical Tracts: Achau Brenhinoedd a 
Thywysogion Cymru, 6 c (p.99). 

Bartrum, Tracts, 152. 

George Broderick, “Irish and Welsh Strands in the Genealogy of Godred 
Crovan”, 1980 Journal of the Manx Museum, 32-8. 


Looking at Legends of the Supernatural 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE GAIDHEALTACHD 
IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY SCOTLAND 


PROFESSOR EDWARD J. COWAN 
20th March, 1998 


I myself remember the time when the inhabitants of Stirling 
and Dumbarton spoke pure Gaelic. But nowadays that tongue 
is almost relegated to Argyll and the Hebrides, so that one 
rarely comes upon any who speak it. There is not a single 
chieftain in the Highlands and Islands who does not speak, or 
at least understand, English . . . I have not the slightest doubt 
that before the century is over Gaelic will no longer be spoken 
on the mainland and islands of Scotland. 

Sir Thomas Craig’ 


Driving north to Inverness can prove a dislocational experience; 
having negotiated the Dunkeld Gorge and the Pass of Drumochter, 
the traveller at last encounters, on the edge of Badenoch, a belated 
sign of welcome to the Highlands. In the sixteenth century the 
Gaidhealtachd extended to Stirling and Dumbarton, while the 
Gaelic language could often be heard in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
as well as at the markets on the Ayrshire coast. John MacInnes of 
the School of Scottish Studies, in a tone of indignant amicability, 
has emphatically impressed upon the present writer that his 
people, in the sixteenth century or any other, knew where they 
were and did not require to be discovered, a point of view which 
receives, as it demands, total authorial concurrence. The title of 
this paper has been suggested, not by ignorance of the existence of 
Scotland’s native population in preceding centuries, but by the 
quite unprecedented amount of writing about Gaelic-speaking 
Scotland and its inhabitants in the sixteenth century. The picture 
presented by that evidence, qualitatively as well as quantitatively, 
is quite different from widely held impressions of the Highlands 
and Islands in the period, and in the Later Middle Ages. It will be 
suggested that, during the sixteenth century, a romanticisation of 
the area, its people and their culture took place some two hundred 
years before the phenomenon of Macpherson’s Ossian’ and the 
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whole post-Jacobite romantic revival. Furthermore, it will be 
contended that the Gaels and Gaelic interests, often perceived to 
have been ignored by mainstream historical writing, could in fact 
claim to be the engine which was driving Scottish historiography 
in the sixteenth century. The words of the brilliant lawyer and 
historian, Thomas Craig, quoted at the head of this paper, were 
written in 1605, yet they resonate with sentiments which are more 
usually associated with the nineteenth century. Craig believed he 
was witnessing the end of an historical process because, 
throughout his lifetime and the forty years anterior to his birth in 
1538, the Gaidhealtachd no longer appeared to pose the threat to 
Lowland well-being that had sometimes seemed such a danger in 
the past. Indeed, remarkable though it may seem to make such a 
claim, it appeared from the perspective of the Scottish 
Establishment and political ‘centre’, that in the sixteenth century, 
peace broke out in the Highlands. The illusion that such a state of 
affairs was permanent was shattered by none other than his 
majesty King James VI. 

In what follows a representative sample of the major historians 
and a couple of other commentators will be investigated, 
concentrating not so much upon the historical content of what they 
actually wrote, though that will not be totally ignored, but rather 
upon their attitudes towards, and their ideas about, the Gaelic 
population of Scotland. All of the writers to be scrutinised — John 
Mair, Hector Boece as translated by John Bellenden, John Eldar, 
Dean Munro, John Leslie and George Buchanan — were to a 
greater or lesser extent, acknowledged or otherwise, engaged in a 
debate with one another. They lifted material from the works of 
their predecessors and plagiarised like fury. 

John Mair, an unrepentant Lowlander from Gleghornie near 
North Berwick in East Lothian, was one of the great schoolmen of 
his generation. His History of Greater Britain was published at 
Paris in 1521. Neither Mair, nor any of his fellow historians, was 
centrally concerned with the Gaidhealtachd in his survey of 
Scottish history. He subscribed to the Aristotelian dictum that God 
had granted less intelligence to the people of the north than to 
those of the south, though, as some compensation, they were 
possessed of ‘greater strength of body, a more courageous spirit 
(and) greater comeliness’. He noted that in Argyll people swore 
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by the hand of MacCailein Mór, “just as in old times the Egyptians 
used to swear by the health of the Pharaoh’. He displayed a fair 
knowledge of the geography of the Highlands and Islands and in 
a section on the characteristics of the Scots he included a passage 
which has since become very well known to students of the 
period. 


Just as among the Scots we find two distinct tongues, so we 
likewise find two different ways of life and conduct. For some 
are born in the forests and mountains of the north, and these we 
call men of the Highland, but the others men of the Lowland. By 
foreigners the former are called Wild Scots Scoti sylvestres, the 
latter householding Scots Scoti domestici. The Irish tongue is in 
use among the former, the English tongue among the latter. 
One-half of Scotland speaks Irish,’ and all these as well as the 
Islanders we reckon to belong to the Wild Scots. In dress, in the 
manner of their outward life, and in good morals, for example, 
these come behind the householding Scots — yet they are not 
less, but rather much more, prompt to fight; and this both 
because, born as they are in the mountains and dwellers in 
forests, their very nature is more combative . . . These people 
delight in the chase and a life of indolence; and their chiefs 
eagerly follow bad men if only they may not have the need to 
labour; taking no pains to earn their own livelihood, they live 
upon others, and follow their own savage and worthless chief in 
all evil courses sooner than they will pursue an honest industry. 
They are full of mutual dissensions, and war rather than peace 
is their normal condition. 


He went on to describe their dress, armour and weapons; he 
particularly admired the Lochaber axe — ‘its course is lined by 
many a corpse, and death’s pale face is constant there’. He also 
celebrated their musical accomplishment on the harp, strung with 
brass rather than animal gut, on which ‘they make most pleasing 
melody’. But those Highlanders hated their ‘civil-living’ Scottish 
neighbours, as much as they did the English, ‘on account of their 
differing speech’ .* 

Mair also noticed Harlaw (1411), commemorated in games at 
his grammar school, observing that if the Lord of the Isles did not 
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win the battle, neither did he lose it. He applauded James I's 
treatment of the chiefs in 1428 when he invited them to parley at 
Inverness and clapped them in prison. 


Let us carry that gang to a fortress strang, 
For by Christ’s own lot they did deadly wrang. 


Their harsh treatment was well deserved since these men were 
all low-born and placed thousands of others in subjection; ‘in their 
own particular tracts they were regarded as princes, and held all at 
their arbitrary will, evincing not the smallest regard for the 
dictates of reason’; the wildest and most lawless of the 
Highlanders were known as caterans.’ Yet, as Mair had already 
hinted, there was another side to all of this. None other than 
Robert Bruce had recommended that future kings of Scots should 
bind these people to themselves ‘to the great advantage of the 
realm’. At Bannockburn the historian approvingly noted the 
furious rush of the Gaels, like ‘wild boars’; ‘all around them was 
a very shambles of dead men’. At close quarters they had no 
thought of anything except ‘the glorious death that awaited them’ 
if only they might at the same time bring about the slaughter of 
their enemies. ‘Once entered in the heat of conflict, even as one 
sheep will follow another, so they, and hold cheap their lives.” 

The famous passage on wild Scots and domestic Scots was 
inspired by John of Fordun’s Chronica Gentis Scotorum 
composed in the 1370s and recycled in Walter Bower’s 
Scotichronicon, which was written in the 1440s. Therein the 
language division is noted and the habits of the Gaels are 
contrasted with those of their civil neighbours, domestica gens: 


The island or highland people are fierce and untamable, uncouth 
and unpleasant, much given to theft, fond of doing nothing, but 
their minds are quick to learn, and cunning. They are strikingly 
handsome in appearance, but their clothing is unsightly. They 
are always hostile and savage not only towards the people and 
language of England, but also towards their fellow Scots 
because of the difference in language. 


The Roman historian, Solinus, was cited to demonstrate the 
barbarity of Gaelic customs. Baby boys were offered their first 
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food on the point of a spear “so that they would wish for no other 
death than to die in battle fighting for freedom”. Victorious 
warriors would drink the blood of their enemies. Further 
verification was supplied by Isidore of Seville, the seventh 
century encyclopaedist. 


They are a fickle people, haughty in spirit, fierce towards their 
enemies, almost always preferring death to enslavement, 
regarding dying in bed as cowardice, but thinking it glorious 
and manly to kill or be killed on the battlefield by their enemies, 
a people with a frugal way of life, able to endure hunger for a 
long time, and seldom indulging in food before sunset’. 


He too thought their beauty scorned by their dress.” Such was 
the medieval mind that the truths articulated by the ancients were 
believed to corroborate present reality to the extent that the 
chroniclers might be suspected of visiting the works of authorities 
like Solinus and Isidore, rather than the inhabitants of the 
Gaidhealtachd, in search of information about contemporary 
Gaels, and those notions were only abandoned with the greatest 
reluctance by scholars steeped in the classics. Yet Fordun and 
Bower could cheerfully admit that their native barbarians were 
loyal to king and country and could easily be made to submit to 
the laws, if properly ruled. In the eyes of even the most hostile of 
commentators there was something admirable in Scotland’s 
ancient population, a sentiment shared by Mair and his 
successors.’ 

John Mair’s History was soon to be eclipsed by that of Hector 
Boece, whose Scotorum Historiae was published at Paris in 1527. 
A native of Dundee, Boece studied at Aberdeen and at Paris where 
he encountered the great Renaissance figure, Erasmus. He 
returned to Scotland to become principal of King’s College, 
Aberdeen. Boece’s chauvinistic Historia would prove the most 
popular of the sixteenth century crop. He prefaced it with ‘The 
Cosmographe and Description of Albion’, because everyone knew 
that cosmography was essential for the study of history. In his 
introduction he wrote of how the world and everything in it was 
subject to change, of how nothing was permanent. His own history 
contained only what was known to him personally through study 
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and industry, or by consulting the works of ‘richt trew and faithful 
auctoris’. He related the story of Brutus giving his name to 
Britain, ‘bot the beginning of the Scottis wes in ane uthir maner’ 
— they descended from Gathelus, of royal Greek blood, and Scota 
daughter of Pharoah, who were contemporaries of Moses. 
Gathelos gave his name to Gathelik, or Gaelic, a language which 
thus had a very ancient history. Hector soon revealed two of the 
prejudices, both inter-connected, which informed his entire 
history. Firstly he ranted on about the supposed gluttonous 
capacity of the Scots for rich food and strong drink, 
overindulgence in which led to illness and early death, a theme 
which he would hammer over and over again. Secondly he was a 
great admirer of the Gaels: 


the peple in the Hieland hes na repair with marchandis of 
uncouth realmes; and becaus thay ar nocht corruppit, nor mingit 
with uncouth blude, thay ar the more strang and rude, and may 
suffir mair hungir, walking (waking) and distres, than ony uthir 
peple of Albion; maist hardy at jeoperdyis; richt agill and 
deliver of bodyis; richt ingenius to every new inventioun; maist 
sichty (accomplished) in craft of chevalrie (warfare); and kepis 
thair faith and promes with maist severite and Constance, 


The Highlanders clearly preserved virtues which most of his 
fellow-Scots had lost. In his ‘Description’ Boece identified 
various areas of Scotland with place-names mentioned on 
Ptolemy’s map. He had some knowledge of Argyll, ‘ane cuntre ful 
of rochis, craggis and montanis’, and Lochaber, Moray and Ross. 
He was also most interested in the natural history of the whole 
country and waxed eloquent over heather, ‘richt nutritive baith to 
beistis and fowlis, specialie to beis’; the Picts used to make a 
delicious and wholesome drink from the plant but the secret had 
died with them. He included a description of the Isles, displaying 
a particular fascination for St Kilda and for the nature of barnacle 
geese, commonly believed to grow from trees by their bills, 
though Hector was satisfied that they were produced by the action 
of sea-water upon wood-worms.” 

John Leslie noticed that Boece’s Historiae ‘wes eftirwart 
translated in the Scottishe language be Mr Johne Bellenden, and 
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recited to the greit furderance and commoun weille of the hole 
natione’.'' Bellenden, or Ballantyne, or Bannatyne, hailed from 
Lothian. A graduate of St Andrews and Paris he was a canon of 
Ross and rector of Lumlair, a sinecure which did not actually 
require his presence. Adherence to the Angus Douglases in the 
1520s resulted in a temporary career setback when they were 
forfeited, but he rose to be archdeacon of Moray and, later, rector 
of Glasgow University. In 1531 he received payment from the 
treasury for his translation of Boece. Two years later he was given 
a royal commission to translate the first five books of Livy’s 
History of Rome into Scots" He also enjoyed a considerable 
reputation as a poet. He supplied a preface to the translation of the 
Historiae in which he commended history’s capacity to render the 
events of many years past ‘appere as recent in oure memory as 
thai war instantlie done’. He reminded his readers that he who is 
ignorant of history is as a child. He also hoped to instruct James V 
on the deeds of his ancestors, to ensure that he followed the best 
exemplars and avoided the faults of others. “All the variance of 
tyme bigane’ would be seen in his volume ‘as in ane cleyn 
mirrour’. Bellenden was obviously no mere translator but he also 
enjoyed the inestimable boon of receiving the nihil obstat from 
Hector Boece himself, who appears to have looked over and 
approved Bellenden’s text.'' What we have in Bellenden is the 
official Scots version of the Historiae, endorsed alike by king and 
author, a great relief, no doubt, to those of us who fight rather shy 
of Boece’s somewhat complex and pretentious Latin. 

Bellenden’s version of Boece opens with the arresting statement 
that the Scots desired ‘to schew the anciant blude of thair lang ` 
begynnyng’,’* but it was to be Hector Boece’s discussion of ‘the 
new Maneris and the auld of Scottis’ which set the agenda for the 
debate on the subject throughout the sixteenth century and 
beyond. Hector was, as already noted, pessimistic about certain 
trends in Scottish history. The Scots in the past, through ingenuity, 
wisdom and their capacity for warfare, had resisted the incursions 
of the English with strength, vigour and ‘sovereign virtue’, but all 
of these qualities were no more; that they now lived in ‘gret 
tranquillite’ was due more to the benevolence and sloth of the 
Auld Enemy than to the prowess of the Scots themselves, 
drowned as they were in all manner of avarice and lust. Their 
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heroic ancestors had practised temperance, the fountain of all 
virtue. Moderation governed sleep, eating and drinking. Plain 
bread made from native cereals sustained them: or, ‘thair vitallis 
wer nocht siftit as we do now to make them delicious to the 
mouth’. Hunting for meat made them strong as did their habit of 
consuming it half raw. They partook of only two meals a day, a 
light breakfast and a one-course supper, ‘throw quhilk thair 
stomok wes nevir surfetly chargit’. When celebrations were called 
for they consumed whisky, ‘nocht maid of costly spicis, bot of sic 
naturall herbis as grew in thair awin yardis’. Otherwise they drank 
ale but when all else failed water sufficed. Each warrior brought 
his own oatmeal on campaigns but armies also travelled with a 
large vessel containing butter, cheese, meal, milk and vinegar 
mixed together, which sustained them when there was nothing 
else to be had, ‘soukand the jus and humours thairof’. 

In peace-time they indulged in strenuous exercise. Neither 
bonnets nor hats were worn so that baldness was unknown and 
feet, likewise, were bare except in the coldest weather, when their 
shoes were dipped in water to treat the leather before being worn. 
Clothes were made from home-grown products. Children were 
trained from their earliest years to sleep on the ground or on 
bunches of straw without any covering. Each mother nursed her 
own child. If her milk failed it was taken as an indication that she 
had commited adultery. ‘The wemen thocht thair barnis wer not 
tender nor kindly to thaim, bot thay war nurist als weill with the 
milk of thair breist, as thay wer nurist afore with the blude of the 
wambe’. In this latter observation Boece was most likely 
influenced by his friend Erasmus, the great humanist and 
theologian, who in the Colloquies had advocated the desirability 
of maternal breast feeding as opposed to the employment of wet- 
nurses. 

Injury to one was deemed to affect all, compensation being 
sought in blood. All were prepared to die for their chiefs. 
Deserters were slain on the spot, without trial, while those who 
failed to maintain, or to engage, their weapons, were scourged. 
Women fought alongside the men unless they were pregnant. 
When the army set out the first beast it encountered would be 
slaughtered and all would not only dip their swords in its blood 
but they would taste it as well. If they saw their own blood in 
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battle it reinforced their ‘brime fury to revenge the samin’, but 
they fought without deceit or treachery. 

Anyone affected with the ‘falling evil’, or madness, was 
castrated, ‘that his infeckit blood shuld spreid na forthir’. Women 
who were menstruating, or who suffered any blood disorder, were 
banished from male company; if they conceived in this condition 
both they and their children were buried alive. Persons perceived 
to be incurable gluttons or drunkards were permitted to eat or 
drink their fill for one last time before they were drowned. The 
auld Scots understood the problems faced by warriors attempting 
to adjust to peacetime conditions and thus justice was very severe, 
perhaps overly so. They had a propensity for fomenting disorder 
but when fairly treated they proved humane, meek and obedient. 
In striking bargains they would always give more than they 
received. It was indicative of the antiquity of this people that they 
used the rites and manners of the Egyptians whose hieroglyphs, 
Boece believed, had been transferred to Pictish stones, but 
unfortunately, that ‘crafty maner of writing’ had now been lost. 
Switching, significantly, to the present tense, he informs his 
readers: ‘thay that spekis with the auld toung of that cuntre, hes 
thair asperatioun, thair diptongis and thair pronounciation better 
then ony othir pepill’. Those whose language is more eloquent 
than the rest are called poets in addition to whom there are people 
skilled in crafts, science and medicine, particular attention being 
paid to herbal remedies. When Lowlanders acquired the Saxon 
tongue they lost ‘baith the langage and maneris of writingis usit 
sum time be our eldaris’, even though such language was superior 
to that of other peoples. Native ingenuity fascinated Boece. Who 
else but the auld Scots would make a boat out of bullhide held 
together with nothing but wands, ‘ane currok’, as he called it? It 
was used for salmon fishing but it was so light that it could be 
carried by a man on his back. 

About the time of Malcolm Canmore (1058-1093), due to 
increased interaction with the English, the old ways became 
contaminated, so generating Scotland’s present predicament. 


For quhare our eldaris had sobriete, we have ebriete and 
dronkinnes; quhare thay had plente with sufficence, we have 
immoderat cursis with superfluite; as he war maist noble and 
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honest, that culd devore and swelly (swallow) maist; and be 
extreme diligence, serchis sa mony deligat (luxurious) coursis, 
that thay provoke the stomok to ressave mair than it may 
sufficiently degest. 


People now consume double dinners and suppers so that fish, 
fowl and animals are endangered due to the voracious demand for 
consumption. The current craze for foreign foods and wines, drugs 
and medicines has a debilitating impact upon health and well- 
being, the material displacing the spiritual. Despite all, Hector was 
convinced that ‘thair is na region under the sonne mair hailsum, 
nor les subdewit to pestilence, nor yit mair commodius and 
nurisand of the life of man’, than Scotland. There was a flicker of 
hope for people were becoming more attached to the Christian 
faith, under the benign influence of which the Scots might revert 
to the values of their ancestors. ‘Ane thing I will say; thair was 
nevir pepill mair sicker in the Cristin faith, nor yit mair constant 
in thair faithful promis, than the Scottis hes bene, ay sen thair first 
beginning’.' If only they could re-learn the virtues of temperance 
all would be well. 

A most peculiar production, ‘An Address to Henry VIII 
Proposing the Unity of England and Scotland’ by John Eldar, 
Reddshanke, appeared in 1543. Eldar was allegedly a 
Caithnessman and a Protestant who rejoiced that all the major 
catholic dignitaries were about to be driven out of Scotland, 
including the bishops whom he described as ‘the Devil’s 
Convocation’, Cardinal Beaton ‘the father of mischief’, and the 
abbots, ‘Beelzebub’s fleshmongers’. Eldar protested the great 
love that the Irish lords of Scotland had for Henry. As one 
educated in Skye and Lewis he well knew who these Irish lords 
were — the Frasers, Clanranald, the Macleods of Lewis and Harris, 
MacLeans, Mackenzies, MacIntoshes, and MacNeills of Barra. 
John related that he and his people were called ‘Reddshankes’ in 
Scotland, and in England ‘roghe footide Scottis’, explaining that 
the Gaels, of all people, had the greatest tolerance for the cold, 
which was why they went around bare-legged and bare-footed 
both summer and winter. They delighted to hunt, run, leap, swim, 
shoot and throw javelins or light spears. He went on to explain, in 
a passage which has become very familiar to those entranced by 
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Gaelic custom, how the Gaels made their brogues out of the skins 
of newly slaughtered deer, thus playing the soutars, or 
shoemakers, ‘compasinge and mesuringe so moche therof, as shall 
retche up to our ancklers, pryckynge the upper part therof, also 
with holis, that the water may repas when it entres’. Comfortably 
shod with the hairy side out, a type of shoe mentioned by Virgil 
no less, they thus earned the nick-name ‘rough footed’. When, 
however, they appeared in the king’s presence their apparel was as 
fine as that of any courtier. 

There is perhaps an element of the professional Gael in all of 
this, as there is in the works of Martin Martin" considerably later, 
a desire to satisfy the preconceptions and prejudices of the non- 
Gaelic audience, a playing to the gallery. Few correspondents, 
after all, would be expected to include instructions as to how to 
make a pair of shoes in a letter to the king of England. What is also 
of great interest is the appeal to antiquity. Not only did the greatest 
Latin poet sanction Gaelic footwear but long before the legendary 
Brutus and his brood descended upon Albion, Scotland was 
inhabited by giants and wild people who ‘spake non other 
language but Yrische’. Eldar, however, rejected the claims of 
Scottish descent from Gathelos and Scota; the latter had 
supposedly come from a miraculous hot country to re-create 
herself in the cold air of Scotland, a story which no ancient author 
could authenticate.” 

Dean Donald Monro travelled through the Hebrides in 1549, a 
journey documented in the report which it inspired, his 
Description of the Western Isles of Scotland and Genealogies of 
the Clans. The arrangement of the islands, and thus of his 
itinerary, pretty exactly matches the model of a spurious papal 
bull dated 1231 but in reality a forgery concocted in the fourteenth 
century, laying out and listing the islands in the diocese of Sodor 
and Man. That bull, or some copy derived from it, was seen and 
used by John of Fordun," so Monro was following in something 
of a literary tradition. It may seem strange when viewed from a 
twentieth century perspective, but his prime concern was to stress 
the wealth of the Hebrides, in livestock, crops and fish. In his 
account the islands appear quite peaceful except for odd pockets 
of pirates mentioned by the dean to remind his readers that his 
journey was not without its dangers. What is of interest, so far as 
the present investigation is concerned, is Monro’s self-conscious 
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antiquarian reporting. At Finlaggan in Islay he was describing a 
world that was no more. 


Into this Ile of Finlagan the Lords of the Hes, quhen thai callit 
thame selfis Kings of the Iles, had wont to remain oft. . to thair 
counsell: for thai had the Ile well beet in palace-wark 
according to thair auld fassoun, quhairin thai had ane fair 
chapell. Beside this Ie, be ane pennystane cast till it, thair is ane 
uther Ile sumquhat les, fair and round, quhairin thai had thair 
Counsellhouse biggit, through the quhilk the said Ile is callit in 
Irish Ellan na comharle, and in English is callit the Counsell- 
Ile.. 


And, he felt compelled to add, ‘in thair time thair was great 
peace and welth in the Iles throw the ministration of Justice " 

John Leslie was born at Cults, Aberdeenshire, in 1526. He 
studied at Paris where he obtained a doctorate of law and he 
became professor of canon law at Aberdeen, Official of the 
diocese, and in 1566, Bishop of Ross. He was also the confidant 
of, and apologist for, Mary, Queen of Scots. He was a man who 
truly prided himself on his close knowledge of the Gaidhealtachd. 
His History was first written in Scots, translated into Latin, and 
then re-translated into Scots by one James Dalrymple, at Ratisbon. 
He began the project, in England, in 1568, commencing in 1436 
where Boece left off, but had no plans to publish the vernacular 
version. The much expanded Latin history, which incorporated 
seven books on ‘the memorable deeds of the ancient Scots’, was 
published at Rome in 1578. The translation was completed in 
1596, the year of Leslie’s death.” 

Leslie knew of the abundance of herring which had been 
harvested in Loch Broom though the shoals had left the loch 
owing to the shedding of human blood in it; the best herring were 
now to be found in Loch Fyne. He knew that Strathnaver was the 
‘utmest province in Scotland’. Furthermore he knew that at 
Inverness neither the loch nor the river ever froze. Indeed, 
anything frozen, once placed in the water, would immediately 
thaw out. ‘Quhairfor quhen horsmen cumis to Ennirness in a gret 
and horrible frost, afor thay turne in to the lugeng (lodging), first 
in thay ryde into this river, to wasche thair horses, and to thow the 
pypes and schokles of yce, frosin upon thame’. 
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He too provides a description of the Hebrides. In Arran was ‘ane 
hiche mountane, quhair of wylde deir is a mervellous multitude’. 
Mull was ‘ful of hilis and stanes and barren and mair fructles then 
the rest’. The ‘little kings of Lewis and Skye’ were the Macleods, 
in their language ‘the sons of Claudius’. On St Kilda were peculiar 
sheep which ‘may be comparet in heicht til a gait (goat), in gretnes 
til a buffil (ox), quhais hornes in lenth excelis the hornes of a 
buffil’. 

Leslie was adamant that he despised fable ‘and a hundir sik 
clatteris’. It was his intent to set down nothing discordant with the 
truth of History, ‘the witnes of tymes, the maistres of lyfe, the 
lychte of truthe’. Not for him misty fables and the painted colour 
of words which obfuscate rather than clarify, though that claim 
did not prevent him from beginning his story with Scota and 
Gathelus. Leslie’s Latin referred to the people ‘whom foreigners 
call wild and barbarian, but we call mountaineers (or 
highlanders)’. His translator, Dalrymple, who judging by his 
surname came from Ayrshire, had a different view, referring to the 
people whom we hold as outlaws and wild people (whom) 
because of the ‘mair horrible places of the realme thay occupie’, 
we call mountain people and, he added, ‘thay use thair alde Irishe 
toung’.”! 

Leslie is at his most interesting when he discusses ‘the ald 
Scottis maneris and present lykwyse, cheiflie of thame quha 
occupies the Highlands and the Hebrides’, a section which was 
inspired, as he implies himself, by ‘that cuning and eloquente 
historiographe Hector Boecius’. What fascinated the bishop was 
his awareness that the auld manners were precisely the same as 
those among the people who, in his own day, spoke the ‘ald 
Scottis toung’, by which he meant Gaelic. These people, the 
Gaels, had preserved the institutions of their ancestors so perfectly 
that not only had they kept their language uncorrupted for over 
two thousand years but also their clothing and manner of living. 
They did not ruin themselves by indulging in extravagant dishes 
and fine wines; rather they sustained their bodies commodiously 
and well by eating ‘sik fude as they mycht have of the grunde’, 
that is home-grown produce, and when milk and beer were in 
short supply they happily drank water. They had a preference for 
oat bread and they liked their meat running with blood because it 
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was ‘mair sappie’ and better for nourishment. Fish was also a 
favourite dish. They developed a mode of cooking which meant 
they could dispense with the need for encumbering utensils — the 
stomach of an ox or cow. But they ate only once a day, hating 
gluttony and favouring sobriety in food and drink, thus preserving 
health and banishing illness so that most died of old age. 

Wars among them were almost continual but the warriors were 
efficiently armed and lightly armoured so that they could outrun a 
horse. Both foot soldiers and horsemen carried a broad sword 
‘with a scheiring sharpe edge that in the first straik, with little 
force, it walde scheir a man in twa in the waste or midle’. Their 
chiefs were the first to attack the enemy in order to inspire their 
followers all of whom were prepared to die for their leaders. The 
troops were not dependent on wages and they brought their own 
supplies when campaigning. In the intervals between fighting they 
spent their time ‘nocht in ydelnes. or vanitie, and in ald wyfes 
fables’, but to keep themselves in shape they practised running, 
fencing, wrestling and hunting, ‘quhairoff proceidit that the les 
they war gyven to voluptuous and fleshlie pleisouris’. Children 
were brought up in similar pursuits and were encouraged to note 
the example of men of renown in whose footsteps they might 
follow. The whole society was keen on revenge so that ‘deidlie 
fade (feud) was nevir put in the buke of oblivione’. 

Their clothing was never showy but was adapted for war. They 
wore plaids throughout the day and wrapped themselves in them 
at night. Leslie described their wool coats, designed with wide 
sleeves to facilitate the launching of missiles. “Breickis they had 
verie slichte, and indeed mair to hyd thair memberis than for ony 
pompe or pryd’. Women also wore decent, modest clothing, but, 
true to his age, he was more interested in the men. ‘Na men war 
les diligate (delicate) than thay, les leicherous and mair abhored 
voluptuous plesour’; men went bareheaded day and night and 
slept on the ground, or on a green turf. 

The chiefs would put on their best clothes to visit court but 
would revert to the country manner of dress as soon as they 
returned home. Most of them remained true to the Catholic faith. 
On the downside the Highlanders were vehemently committed to 
sedition and strife, despising farming and crafts since all wished 
to be thought noble, or bold men of war; ‘of this cumis thair pryd 
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and hichtiness, and bosting of thair nobilitie; quhen sum writeris 
in thame noted sik vices thay spak no altogither raschlie’. 

Leslie protested that he had described the manners of his 
countrymen at some length because of the unusual insolence of 
certain persons who had maliciously tried to disparage ‘what was 
to our praise’. He objected that when hostile critics asserted that 
the Gaels, ‘quhais futstepis thay yit follow in the Hilands of 
Scotland’, were inelegant in clothing and dishonest, they 
blackened the character of all Scots. Such observers did not stop 
to consider whether there was anything at all praiseworthy in the 
population. His point seems to be that people differ from one 
another and one cannot be made to stand for all. There would be 
those in other parts of the country who were guilty of the alleged 
sins of the Gaels but malicious generalisation was not helpful. He 
supplied an example of what he meant in a section of his Historie 
which discussed the Borders. Some writers had stated that the 
Scots ate human flesh. Leslie asserted that such a practice could 
not be attributed to all Scots, but only to those of Annandale! 
Furthermore he appears to suggest that any lads of Annan Water 
returning home from defeat in battle were likely to be killed by 
their stout wives. ‘Bot the alde crueltie of a fewe sulde nocht be 
ascrivet to the hail Scots natione’.” The good bishop was thus 
aware of the dangers of stereotyping. 

His Historie proper contains very few specific references to the 
Gaels. He inserted an anecdote about a robber by the name of 
Macdonald who shod a woman with horseshoes, a fate which 
befell himself before he was ‘heidet with an axe’, on royal 
instructions.” He devoted some paragraphs to feuds in the 
Highlands, during the minority of James V, notably that between 
the families of Leslie and Forbes, in which he might have been 
expected to take a personal interest. “The crueller was this feid, 
and daylie the deidlier, the gretter the parties’ that became 
involved, but the feud was successfully quenched. The people in 
the Highlands were, he says, rather partial to this type of activity, 
being ‘rude and rustik, in maniris maist wylde’. He described an 
internal stramash within Clan Chattan but he excised from his 
original Scots manuscript a passage on the role of the chief. It was 
the custom in ‘the Yrishe cuntrey’ 

to acknawledge ane principall for thair cheif capitane, to 

quhome thay are obedyent, tyme of wear and peace, for he is 
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mediatour betwix theame and the prince, he defendis thame 
aganis the invasionis of thair enemies, thair nychboures, and he 
causis mynistir justice to thame all in the maner of the cuntrey, 
sua that none suld be suffered to maik spoile or go in sorning, 
as thay call it, or as vagabondes in the cuntrey.” 


He noted the appointment of Huntly and Argyll as crown 
representatives in the north east and south west Highlands 
respectively, an action necessitated when the good government 
established by James V broke down and the Gaels began to reveal 
evidence of their ‘inconstancie . . . gret wildnes (and) the 
importunitie of thair nature’. Camerons, Macdonalds and 
members of Clanranald seized the lands of the Grants and the 
Frasers, an ominous foreshadowing of trouble to come in the 
Highlands and directly attributable to crown interference in the 
area.” Leslie was broadly sympathetic towards the Gaels, though 
acknowledging some of their faults — rather reluctantly perhaps — 
and he took pride in a culture which had survived on his own 
doorstep for over two thousand years. 

George Buchanan was a native of Killearn and a Gaelic speaker, 
the foremost Scottish intellect of his generation whose biography 
and publications fill several substantial tomes.* His Rerum 
Scoticarum Historia was printed in 1582, the year of his death, 
though parts of it had been circulating in manuscript for some 
time. His so-called ‘Preface’ has been quite widely quoted and he 
followed Donald Monro’s Western Isles of Scotland in his own 
account of the Hebrides. 

Buchanan wrote of animal paunches being used as cauldrons 
and the taste for bloody meat, the spartan diet of the Gaels and 
their lack of ostentatious clothing. In the past they had favoured 
plaids of bright variegated colours but in his own day they 
favoured dark brown, ‘imitating nearly the leaves of the heather, 
that when lying upon the heath in the day, they may not be 
discovered by the appearance of their clothes’. He described how 
the Highlanders would lie down in their plaids to sleep in snow or 
the severest storms. At home in their houses they also lay on the 
ground, on ferns or heather, which drew off superfluous moisture, 
or humours, so restoring strength to fatigued nerves. When 
travelling they scorned pillows and blankets, ‘lest these barbarian 
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luxuries should contaminate their native simple hardiness’. He too 
discussed their weapons but highlighted their fondness for music, 
for harps strung with brass or catgut, adorned with silver and 
gems, or crystals. ‘Their songs are not inelegant, and in general, 
celebrate the praises of brave men, their bards seldom choosing 
any other subject’. They spoke the ancient Gaelic language, little 
altered. He too noted the council isle at Finlaggan where ‘fourteen 
of the chief men sat daily for the administration of justice and 
discussing the most important affairs of the country, whose strict 
equity and moderation secured peace, both at home and abroad, 
and plenty, the constant attendant on peace’. He wrote 
enthusiastically about Iona and the tombs of the kings. He noted 
that the name Skye means ‘winged’. At all other points he 
followed Monro religiously. 

In commencing his Historia, ‘through a lapse of more than two 
thousand years’, Buchanan lamented the absence of 
documentation over a lengthy period of what would now be 
described as pre-history or proto-history, and bemoaned the fact 
that the few accounts which had begun to appear at the time of the 
Romans were subsequently destroyed at the hands of the 
barbarians. He made the point that there would be no history at all 
were it not for the efforts of foreigners such as Caesar and Tacitus; 
Gildas, the fifth century monk, also relied upon foreign reports. 
The void had been filled, to the satisfaction of some, by bard and 
seanchaidh ‘as the preservers of ancient records’, which, in 
Buchanan’s view, was ‘truly ridiculous’. Although he cited 
classical authors on these human historical repositories Buchanan 
was clearly thinking of the people who fulfilled their function in 
his own day. He quoted Lucan 


The brave who fall in war, ye Poets, praise 
In strains that shall descend to distant times, 
And spread their fame, ye Bards, in many songs. 


The bards, though, were ignorant of letters and learning, like the 
seanchaidhs, who were simply ‘another description of minstrels’, 
retained by chiefs of families and other men of property to recite 
the genealogies of their patrons from memory. ‘What reliance 
could be placed on men whose expectations and subsistence 
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depended upon adulation?’ Buchanan’s misgivings were later to 
be shared by Samuel Johnson.” Letters were paramount to both, 
for letters (i.e. writing) rectified the mistakes of the rash and 
detected the falsehoods of the partial. Bards and seanchaidhs 
simply relied on memory which was vulnerable to disuse, age or 
disease, and to patronage, influence and emotion. It was pointless 
to seek for certainties from such uncertain authorities. 

Buchanan held that before the advent of the Romans everything 
in Britain was ‘enveloped in the thickest darkness and buried in 
impenetrable gloom’, yet this state of affairs had not discouraged 
modern writers from composing fables about the origins of their 
nations. He then proceeded to trash the Matter of Britain stories, 
Brutus of Troy and the rest," and all who had been foolish enough 
to manufacture origin myths. Why on earth would Gathelos leave 
the most fertile country in the world, Egypt, to travel to the ends 
of the earth in search of fame? In a much more upbeat section he 
demonstrates the relationship between Briton, Scot and Pict. 
Arguing from language and custom he charts the rise and 
development of the people who would today be labelled the 
Celts,” with several learned pages on the value of place-names. ‘I 
think it rather wonderful that the fundamental principles of a 
language, and the manner of declining it, should be preserved 
among a people so widely scattered, so rarely agreeing on the 
other rules of life, and so often opposing each other, with such 
deadly hatred’. He undertook his present investigation ‘in order to 
restore us to our own ancestors and our own ancestors to us’, not 
a bad prescription for any historian. 

The Historia does not contain a disproportionate amount of 
information on the Gaidhealtachd, particularly in the more strictly 
historical period. It asserted that when peace had been established 
in the later reign of David II the Highlanders ‘raged with cruel and 
savage barbarity among themselves (and) likewise wasted the 
adjacent counties’. According to Buchanan the king then 
implemented a new policy, sending ‘emissaries to increase their 
dissensions, till the most ferocious being destroyed by mutual 
slaughter, the rest might be rendered more mild and tractable’.”' It 
may be suspected that George communicated this information to 
his pupil, James VI, who was later to adopt an identical 
programme in the Highlands. Buchanan, like Mair, his old regent, 
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approved James I’s methods to tame the chiefs and he shed no 
tears for Alexander, Lord of the Isles who had ‘perpetrated many 
flagitious actions with much cruelty’, deploring the uproar in 
Lochaber which followed his submission to the king. He too 
related the tale of the horse-shoed woman and her tormentor but 
overall, to judge from his silence, the affairs of the north and west 
were largely irrelevant to his major concern with politics and 
religious reformation. 

Buchanan was greatly exercised by constitutional matters and, 
indeed, they pervade his Historia. As the apologist for the 
deposition of Mary Queen of Scots he demonstrated, in his tract 
De jure regni apud Scotos, that Scottish rulers deemed guilty of 
tyrannous behaviour had always been brought to book and he 
cited the sanction of custom to reinforce his argument — ‘Those of 
us Scots who retain our time-honoured practices to this day elect 
the chief of our clan and associate with him a council of wise men 
— and the chief is liable to lose his office if he does not obey this 
council’. He went on to posit the question, ‘Is it likely that those 
who are so careful in sections of the community would ignore 
what affects the welfare of the whole nation?’ In other words the 
treatment meted out to a clan chief could equally be applied to a 
recalcitrant monarch. Such a fate had befallen John Balliol for 
subjecting himself and his kingdom to Edward I. Elsewhere he 
noted that when a king was chosen, ‘a counsall of the wisest’ was 
also appointed ‘quhilk ancient custom the men of the Ilis and 
utheris in choosing of thair chiftainis yit still observes’.” Nothing 
could better illustrate that George Buchanan, who wrote so 
eloquently and perceptively on the Gaelic language but who could 
nonetheless anticipate without regret a time when its ‘rusticity and 
barbarism’ would give way ‘to the softer and more harmonious 
tones of the Latin’, still managed to draw inspiration from the 
Gaelic past which he used to justify the Scottish present. 

Lindsay of Pitscottie barely mentions the Gaidhealtachd at all in 
his Historie,’ which is not too surprising since his horizons 
seldom extended beyond Fife, but the silence is illuminating 
because if there had been a great deal of trouble from the area he 
would have been sure to notice it. David Chambers, on the other 
hand, in a history published in French, believed that the Highlands 
had been the salvation of Scotland by affording shelter from 
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enemy attack and he denied the savagery often attributed to the 
Gaels.” Indeed in all of the histories surveyed above surprisingly 
little attention is paid to the Highlands and Islands. The 
impression communicated is that, up until the 1580s, the area and 
its inhabitants were comparatively peaceful; the absence of 
noteworthy activity, notably of the violent variety, was reflected 
in the silence of the historical record. Furthermore all of the 
writers cited, while deploring the barbarism of the Gaels and their 
way of life, detected the preservation of important values which 
had been lost by the sixteenth century. Even Sir Thomas Craig 
stated that ‘nowhere will you find a people of a robuster physique, 
higher spirited, or longer lived, more active in their old age and 
longer in reaching it, than among the highlanders, and that in spite 
of their dependence on cheese, flesh and milk, like the Scythians’. 
He was also impressed that ‘even from the Hebrides, barbarous as 
they were supposed to be, Christianity and the humanities went 
forth to the rest of the world, and yielded stout resistance to the 
spread of Roman tyranny and superstition’. 

Such observations are reminiscent of those made by historians 
and commentators in the aftermath of the Forty-five rebellion and 
more especially perhaps following James Macpherson’s 
publication of Fragments of Ancient Poetry (1760), when the 
romanticisation of the Gaidhealtachd was truly launched with a 
vengeance. Worldwide, humanity seems to have a capacity for 
waiting until something is on the verge of extinction before 
lamenting it, recreating it, and turning it into something that it 
never was. Sixteenth century commentators clearly shared such 
sentiments in their wistfulness for lost values preserved by a 
culture that had survived, intact, for a period of over two thousand 
years. There are further parallels, for historians of the 
Enlightenment are famous for having developed conjectural 
history, that is, an historiography which speculated on the origins 
of human organisation and government using the comparative 
approach which might be based upon the models of Greece and 
Rome, or might employ anthropological information imported 
from the New World. Eighteenth century people were obsessed 
with the history of manners.” It is not too much to suggest — 
though the assertion will be greeted as heresy in certain quarters — 
that Enlightenment historiography was anticipated by the 
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speculative historians of the sixteenth century. When Mair, Boece, 
Leslie and Buchanan wrote about such topics as society, the 
environment, language, clothing, food, weaponry and the rest, 
their investigations were little different from the enquiries of their 
eighteenth century successors. The Enlightenment was, in any 
case, merely the Renaissance delayed and the writers of both 
cultural movements shared a great dependence upon, and a deep 
knowledge of, classical learning. 


The obvious question to be asked is whether there was an event 
which, for sixteenth century people corresponded to the battle of 
Culloden, and which might be regarded as marking the end of a 
particular way of life, the end of an era? That event should be the 
forfeiture of the Lordship of the Isles, in 1493, though it must be 
admitted that none of the authorities quoted above actually seems 
to mention that particular episode. This is not an insuperable 
problem because the Lordship, like the proverbial old soldier, did 
not die, so much as gradually fade away, in a series of minor 
eruptions among rival contenders which ended with the death of 
Donald Dubh in 1545.” In point of fact both Leslie and Buchanan 
seem to have regarded the earlier forfeiture of the Lord of the Isles 
in 1476, as having truly brought the institution to an end.” Not 
since Harlaw had a significant force from the Gaidhealtachd posed 
a perceived threat to the Lowlands; with the demise of the 
Lordship there seemed little need to be concerned about the 
future. 

All of the writers mentioned above would have considered 
themselves to be men of the Renaissance. As such they were 
saturated in the classics which provided them with a ready-made 
vocabulary, topoi, and sets of motifs, originally applied by Greek 
and Latin authorities to the Celts, but which could now be 
recycled for application to the aboriginal population of Scotland. 
Thus, to cite a number of themes on which this paper has touched, 
classical writers noted that the Celts often functioned as 
mercenaries, the prototypes of the Redshanks and the 
Gallowglasses. Greek and Roman writers marvelled at the Celtic 
capacity for strong drink. None other than the father of history 
himself, Herodotus, was intrigued by ‘the nobly savage character 
of remote tribes’. Celts were noted for their purity of worship and 
belief, for their fearlessness in battle, for their preference of war 
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over agriculture, and for their contempt of death. Aristotle wrote 
of their harshness towards their children, hardening them against 
the cold in a severe climate. He commented on Celtic thymos — 
bold spirit characterised by an absence of self-control. The 
ancients saw the Celts as survivals of the heroic way of life. 
Tacitus detected values in the Caledonian tribes which had been 
lost by the effete Romans of his own day. But even those who 
found something to grudgingly admire among the Celts could find 
much to deplore in their culture — their ugly guttural language, the 
fact that they slept on the ground on beds of straw, their 
impulsiveness and their inordinate fondness for meat. Some noted 
Celtic hospitality, generosity even, and their acute intellects. At 
the same time they were ridiculed for wearing trousers which is 
probably why Leslie stressed that the Gaels ‘had breicks verie 
slicht’. Poseidonius was interested in how people and their 
societies were affected by the nature of their physical 
environment. And the list could easily be extended.” 

George Buchanan was recognised as the greatest humanist of 
his generation. Mair’s ‘singular eloquense’ was highly 
commended, while Boece’s prose reputedly shared the style of 
Caesar and the gravity of Livy.” Leslie was no slouch either, 
translating his vernacular Historie into Latin when a more 
international readership seemed desirable. They saw themselves 
as the ancients reborn, luxuriating in their manipulation of the 
greatest literary language ever devised, namely Latin. It would not 
be surprising, therefore, if they also applied the values of classical 
authors to their own Celtic population, past and present. Even as 
they wrote, that same vocabulary was being polished for 
application to the aboriginal population of the American 
continent and it would ultimately be used in an attempt to justify 
the near annihilation of native Americans. To these men language 
was power and herein lay the most powerful tool for the 
containment of the Gaidhealtachd. What could be described could 
ultimately be destroyed, especially if the society to be targetted 
was largely non-literate and dependent upon oral culture. At the 
same time they recognised certain pristine values in this ancient 
population, values which had relevance for their own times and 
their own well-being. 

Of the writers briefly surveyed in the foregoing discussion there 
is no doubt whatsoever that Eldar, Monro and Buchanan were 
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Gaelic speakers. Hector Boece may well have understood the 
language which was to be readily heard on the streets of Dundee 
or Aberdeen during his life-time. Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Glenorchy (d. 1513) had told him of the great sea-monster of the 
Gareloch. He also acknowledged his debt to the third earl of 
Argyll and to John Campbell of Lundie, the latter of whom took 
books for Boece’s use from Iona to Aberdeen. Indeed he described 
John as scriptor historiae Scotorum which may mean that he acted 
as Boece’s amanuensis.” John Bellenden probably had no Gaelic 
but it is tantalising that he was archdeacon of Moray and canon of 
Ross, both of which places were Gaelic-speaking in his day. John 
Leslie, who also had connections with Ross through his bishopric, 
could well have encountered Gaelic speakers in his native 
Aberdeenshire. Leslie used source materials from Paisley and 
Scone; some of those, like the ‘ancient volumes’ borrowed from 
Iona by Boece, might have been in Gaelic. What is certain is that 
all of the commentators mentioned in this paper, with the 
exception of Mair, either had a good knowledge of Gaelic or had 
some acquaintance with the Gaidhealtachd. Three of them — 
Boece, Buchanan and Leslie — were the leading historians of their 
day and so powered the dynamo of sixteenth century Scottish 
historiography. Gaels or Gaelic sympathisers were at the very 
heart of an historical process which is often accused of having 
ignored them. 

The comparatively peaceful conditions in Gaelic-speaking 
Scotland, and the absence of invasion from that area throughout 
the sixteenth century, lulled many, like Sir Thomas Craig, into a 
sense of complacency about the place. Many must have shared his 
view that, through the erosion of the Gaelic language and way of 
life, the Gaidhealtachd would gradually become assimilated with 
Lowland Scotland. That they were proven wrong is to be laid at 
the door of one man, James VI, who dipped a poisonous spurtle 
into the cauldron of Highland politics, who decided in 1587 that 
the process of assimilation must be accelerated, who demanded 
ten years later that Highland chiefs prove rights of possession,” 
who got it into his head that the Hebrides, in particular, were a rich 
cow waiting to be milked to royal advantage, who targetted Clan 
Gregor and the Macdonalds of Islay thus alienating large swathes 
of the Highlands and who, by the time he succeeded Elizabeth of 
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England in 1603, had decided upon a threefold policy designed to 
rid the kingdom of what he perceived as the Gaelic menace once 
and for all. This policy can be summed up in the three words — 
plantation, deracination, and extirpation.“ It was James who 
instigated a brutal policy towards his Gaelic-speaking subjects 
which would reach fruition at Glencoe in 1692, in the vengeful 
suppressions following the Jacobite rebellions, and in the great 
diaspora which resulted from the Highland Clearances. It all 
looked so different in 1582. Indeed, had the promise of the 
sixteenth century been realised it is conceivable that the 
subsequent tragic history of the Gaidhealtachd would never have 
taken place. 
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GAELIC RENAISSANCE t. 1900-1930 
DERICK S. THOMSON 
30th October 1998 


In this talk I want to concentrate on the early decades of the 
twentieth century, but of course history does not start in a 
particular year or a new century, and it will be useful to survey 
briefly some nineteenth-century developments which had an 
important knock-on effect in the period 1900-1930. 

The Gaelic Schools’ movement was in part a reaction to 
discriminatory anti-Gaelic policies pursued earlier by the Scottish 
Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge (SSPCK), 
and by other elements in Scottish society. Although the main 
thrust of the Gaelic Schools was to give Gaelic speakers better 
literary access to religion, these schools helped greatly to widen 
access to secular literature and journalism in Gaelic. We can 
probably see links developing in this process between literature 
and politics. The failure of the 1872 Education Act to give any 
specific place to Gaelic clearly aroused resentment, and some of 
this was directed into other developments which aimed at giving 
Gaelic affairs a higher profile. The foundation of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness in 1871 can be related to the process of 
Gaelic revival at this time, as can the foundation of An Comunn 
Gaidhealach in 1892. And the literary and journalistic activity 
associated with the Land Troubles, from the Bernera Riot of 1874 
through the later 1870s and the 1880s, shows us Gaelic activists 
using Gaelic verse in particular to further their political ambitions. 
Again, of course, the origins of these attitudes take us further back 
in the nineteenth century and into the eighteenth. 

Related to these various developments and movements, we can 
see a fairly steady growth of Gaelic publishing, especially in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. The movement begins 
significantly with the publication of Gaelic periodicals. 

Dr Norman MacLeod, ‘Caraid nan Gaidheal’, was very 
influential in this sphere, editing An Teachdaire Gaelach in 1829- 
31, and Cuairtear nan Gleann in 1840-43. Other short-lived Gaelic 
periodicals appeared in the 1830s and 1840s, and a weightier 
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bilingual periodical, An Gaidheal, ran from 1871 to 1877. In Nova 
Scotia J.G. MacKinnon produced the Gaelic newspaper Mac- 
Talla (1892-1904). Alongside these developments of Gaelic 
periodicals there was a clear rise in the volume of Gaelic books 
published in the closing decades of the nineteenth century. When 
the twentieth century begins there was already a clear foundation 
on which to continue building. 


This foundation had a strongly Lowland location, for reasons 
related almost entirely to social and economic factors such as the 
existence of printing and publishing facilities in Lowland towns 
and the heavy influx of Highlanders to these places. Perth had 
featured briefly in Gaelic publishing as early as the late eighteenth 
century, and Stirling, Edinburgh and Greenock became prominent 
in the later nineteenth, while Glasgow gradually came to the 
forefront, having by far the largest concentration of Highland 
émigrés and Gaelic speakers, and a wide range of organisations 
which brought these Gaels together. A significant number of 
Gaelic writers operated in these town and city locations, and were 
of course influenced by their bilingual environment, constantly 
switching from Gaelic to English or Scots, or from the Gaelic 
Bible to the popular papers or the music hall. 


In the popular poetry and song of the later nineteenth century 
and the early twentieth, one can see a clear dilution of the earlier 
poetic tradition, in metrics and form and content. But in prose 
writing the new influences seem to have had a more positive 
effect. Although the influence of religious writings, including 
many Gaelic translations of English sermons, remains strong, the 
nineteenth-century periodicals had explored a fairly wide range of 
topics, with An Teachdaire Gaelach for example reporting on a 
Shinty match, smuggling, and the Great Wall of China about 
1830, and An Gàidheal on Australia, Canada and astronomy in 
1872. Dealing with this wider range of topics had the effect of 
widening the stylistic range of Gaelic prose writing, expanding 
some areas of vocabulary, and gradually moving the appeal of 
prose writing away from the dominant areas of religion and 
folktale. 


These influences continue to show in the early years of the 
twentieth century, but they are accompanied by a new drive which 
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had a more distinctly modern journalistic flavour, and a thine 
political incentive also. 

Before going on to look more closely at these developments: we 
can look at a brief summary of the range of periodicals in the first 
decades of the twentieth century. 

Guth na Bliadhna ran from 1904 to 1925, and An Deo-Gréine 
(later re-named An Gaidheal) from 1905 until the 1960s. Alba was 
a short-lived weekly newspaper (1908-09) and An Sgeulaiche ran 
from 1909 to 1911. The Celtic Monthly (1892-1917) was 
bilingual, and a number of Church periodicals had a Gaelic 
section or content, such as the Monthly Record (1900- ), An 
Fhianuis Ghàidhealach (1904-29), Life and Work (1800- 1. and 
the Magazine and Monthly Record (1895- `). On a more academic 
level there was the Celtic Review (1904-16), and later, Scottish 
Gaelic Studies, launched by Aberdeen University in 1926. And of 
course the Gaelic Society of Inverness had established its long 
series of Transactions, dealing with a wide range of Gaelic and 
Highland topics. 

The main driving force behind the run of Gaelic periodicals in 
the early years of the twentieth century was Ruaraidh Erskine of 
Mar. Born in Brighton in 1869, the son of an Army officer from 
an ancient Scottish family, he spent some of his early years in 
Edinburgh and lived for extended periods in Scotland, England 
and France. He had learnt Gaelic from a childhood nurse who 
came from Harris, and his Christian name Ruaraidh was a Gaelic 
adaptation of his baptismal name, clearly adopted after his 
enthusiasm for Gaelic became dominant in his life. This 
enthusiasm was fuelled by developments in Ireland that were to 
lead to linguistic and literary renaissance there, and eventually to 
political independence. Mar’s ambitions followed a similar 
course, blending Gaelic language and literature with nationalist 
politics, and aiming, in his own words, at a “self-governing Celtic 
Scotland”. 

He saw as an essential aspect of this development the active 
fostering of Gaelic consciousness, and he concentrated on Gaelic 
Writing and publishing in particular, seeing a need to extend the 
literary range and reinvigorate literary standards, moving away 
from the music-hall tendency and from the emphasis on folk- 
culture, and bringing written Gaelic into the modern world. 
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His main periodical Guth na Bliadhna was clearly the most 
important channel for these developments. Here he concentrated 
on extending the range of topics, and bringing some experienced 
journalists into play. One of the most prominent of these was 
Angus Henderson, writing on Achd an Fhearainn (the Land Act) 
in 1913, on Ceist nan Tighean (the question of homes) in 1914, Am 
Fearann agus Cisean (Land and Taxes) in 1911, Sgoiltean agus 
Oilean (Schools and Learning ) in 1912, or Fèidh is Frithean 
(Deer and Deer Forests ) in 1914. We can look at the last of these 
topics briefly, to illustrate Henderson’s methods. He begins with 
a philosophical introductory passage on man’s insatiable urge to 
hunt (bird, beasts, wealth, rank or influence), and says that this 
urge lasts throughout life: “Gus an sguir an cat cha sguir esan”. 

He then looks at the theme of hunting in Gaelic literature 
(including the spurious Gaelic versions of Macpherson’s Fingal 
and Temora) and goes on to quote at length from Scots and 
English writers about wild sports in the Highlands (e.g. Lindsay of 
Pitscottie’s account of James V’s hunting visit to Atholl). In the 
second instalment Henderson discusses medieval parliamentary 
enactments on game etc., and comes down to modern times (The 
Act of Trespass and the Park Deer Raid of 1887). In the third 
instalment he looks closely at the extent of existing deer-forests, 
and in the fourth discusses reform of existing legislation, the 
taking of game rights away from landlords and their adequate 
control for the benefit of the people generally. There is often in 
Henderson’s writing a didactic purpose of this kind, but he 
prepares his ground fairly elaborately and skilfully, and usually 
produces a well-balanced discussion and verdict, better than many 
journalistic discussions of these same topics today. It must 
however be admitted that the influence of all this journalism has 
not been impressive. 

Guth na Bliadhna deals with a wide range of topics over the 
years. A selection is listed now, to give something of the flavour 
of the periodical. There are articles on other countries e.g. Gaels 
in Canada (1908-9) or Ireland and Wales (1911), on Pan- 
Celticism (1917), anti-English bias (1908-09), Scottish national 
dress (1910-11,1916), Bagpipes and other music (1908-09), 
Astronomy (1912, 1913), attacks on An Comunn (1911 etc.), the 
Russian Revolution (1918), the American Constitution (1918-19). 


e 
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Catholic bias shows up periodically, and anti-Presbyterian bias 
also. There are translations of French poems (1917), of Dryden 
(1917), and of the ‘Kingis Quhair’ (1916). Donald Sinclair of 
Barra contributed verse and drama, and Calum MacPharlain and 
Lachlan MacBean are regular contributors. Later in the series 
Eachann MacDhùghaill and Iain N. MacLeòid made their 
appearance, heralding long runs of articles by them in later 
decades e.g. in the Stornoway Gazette. 

The magazine had strong nationalistic tendencies from the 
beginning, but in the later 1910s a strong socialistic and 
communist sympathy emerges, fuelled particularly by the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. The format was bilingual until 1919, and all- 
Gaelic for the last few years of its run. 

The other periodicals run by Erskine of Mar were Am Bard 
(1901-02), bilingual monthly Alba (1908-09), a weekly Gaelic 
newspaper An Sgeulaiche (1909-11), a monthly at first, then a 
quarterly devoted to Gaelic fiction, and An Rosarnach (spasmodic 
annual volumes, 1917, 1918, 1921, 1930). Fiction had featured in 
Guth na Bliadhna, but An Sgeulaiche concentrated on this form, 
with John MacCorrnick the most prominent contributor. He had 
published four collections of short stories between 1908 and 1911, 
and his novel Dun Aluinn in 1912. Three instalments of Angus 
Robertson’s An t-Ogha Mor appeared in An Sgeulaiche in 1909- 
10, with the complete novel appearing in 1913, so that the title of 
first Gaelic novelist has to be split between MacCormick and 
Robertson, though MacCormick’s overall contribution to Gaelic 
fiction can be regarded as preparing the ground for the much later 
and more sophisticated flowering of the short story that was to 
take place after the Second World War. 

It is probably true also to say that although Erskine of Mar’s 
publishing enterprises were not very successful in a commercial 
sense, they changed public perception of the role of Gaelic 
periodicals and Gaelic journalism in a vital sense, which was to be 
further developed later in the century. 

An academic periodical, the Celtic Review, was published from 
1904 to 1916, edited by Ella Carmichael, daughter of Alexander. 
This included some Gaelic. Ella married W. J. Watson, who came 
to the Chair of Celtic at Edinburgh in 1914, and was to make very 
important contributions to Gaelic scholarship and to the 
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heightening of Gaelic s profile. He did this in a variety of ways 
such as through his wide-ranging work on Celtic place-names in 
Scotland, his editing of Scottish poems from the Book of the Dean 
of Lismore, and his anthologies of Gaelic prose and verse, Rosg 
Gaidhlig in 1915 and Bardachd Ghaidhlig in 1918. These 
anthologies can be linked with the gradual development of Gaelic 
as a Secondary School subject in this decade. Watson closely 
associated with the Gaelic Society of Inverness and the 
publication of its Transactions, and in 1934 was the moving force 
behind the creation of the Scottish Gaelic Texts Society. At 
Edinburgh, and in Gaelic scholarship, Watson had worthy 
predecessors and contemporaries in Donald MacKinnon, the first 
holder of the Chair of Celtic at Edinburgh, and author of 4 
Descriptive Catalogue of Gaelic Manuscripts (1912), and Donald 
Maclean, minister at Dunvegan, Skye, and author of Typographia 
Scoto-Gadelica, a comprehensive listing of Gaelic books from 
1567 to 1914. At this period other Gaelic editorial work was in 


progress e.g. George Calder’s edition of Donnchadh Ban s poetry - 


in 1912, and another Donald Maclean’s edition of the Spiritual 
Songs of Dugald Buchanan (1913). The Department of Celtic at 
Glasgow University had been formally established in the very 
early years of the twentieth century, and George Henderson 
preceded George Calder as its head, having previously edited 
Dain lain Ghobha (1893-96) and Leabhar nan Gleann (1898). 
Several surveys of Gaelic literature were also published in the 
early years of the century e.g. Magnus Maclean’s The Literature 
of the Highlands (1904) and his The Literature of the Celts (1906), 
Keith Norman MacDonald’s MacDonald Bards from Medieval 
Times (1900), and the most perceptive of these, Donald Maclean’s 
The Literature of the Scottish Gael (1912). It was in the first 
decade of the century also that Edward Dwelly published his 
ground-breaking Dictionary, which first appeared in thirty-three 
parts between 1902 and 1911. 

The growth of Gaelic printing and publishing is of course tied 
in with these developments which have been summarised. 
Naturally, these enterprises were located mainly in towns and 
cities, although Dwelly operated much of the time in a more rural 
situation, in the south of England. The main publishing houses 
were in the Central Belt, with Glasgow and Edinburgh becoming 
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the chief centres, but with other towns showing a Gaelic 
publishing presence also. The range of locations is surprisingly 
wide, with Aberdeen and Forres and Elgin and Tain, even Wick 
and Stornoway and Campbeltown appearing occasionally, and 
further afield London and Cork, Sydney Cape Breton, Toronto, 
North Carolina, and even Leipzig (where K.N. MacDonald’s 
Gesto Collection was published in 1895). But the places that 
produced a steadier flow of books were Perth (at an early stage), 
Inverness, Paisley, Stirling and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
Archibald Sinclair’s Celtic Press in Glasgow was prominent in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century, and was succeeded there 
by Alexander MacLaren. In Edinburgh MacLachlan and Stewart, 
and Norman MacLeod of the Mound were prominent in the 
nineteenth century. Editions of the Bible, the Catechism and 
collections of hymns were published from a wide range of 
locations, and the work of some authors is closely associated with 
particular places, as that of Malcolm MacFarlane and John 
MacCormick with Paisley and Stirling, and Peter Grant with 
Inverness and Elgin. 

As we move into the twentieth century, the different 
developments that have been discussed mesh together to give a 
new impetus to Gaelic writing. The increase in popular Gaelic 
literacy is accompanied by an increased political awareness. The 
urban Gaelic settlements provide a new mix of people and 
interests, and give access to printing and publishing, while the 
increased range of periodicals gives writers a further stimulus to 
produce work. It seems reasonable to conclude that it is this 
combination of factors which produced a new stream of fiction, 
and new developments in drama, and poetry in the early years of 
the century. 

As has been suggested already, the new fiction was not of 
outstanding quality, but it was based on the realisation that there 
was a literary landscape there to be explored. It seems strange that 
Walter Scott’s fiction did not have an earlier or a stronger 
influence on Gaelic writing, for his work had been very influential 
on the Continent of Europe. Both Angus Robertson’s An t-Ogha 
Mor and James MacLeod’s Cailinn Sgiathanach (1923) are set in 
the late Jacobite period, and were influenced, as D.J. MacLeod has 
pointed out (TGSI, Vol. XLIX, 213) by the work of Neil Munro. 
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Parochial rather than cosmopolitan or international influences are 
very much in the ascendant. The continuing popularity of folktales 
would no doubt restrict the audience or public for innovative 
fiction. The First World War seems to have restricted the flow of 
such writing, perhaps through reduced publication opportunities. 
For a variety of reasons this early blossoming of Gaelic fiction 
seems to fade after the first decade or two. 

By contrast, the essay form continued and developed, with 
Donald MacKechnie’s work from the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century collected in Am Fear-ciuil in 1904, and Donald 
Lamont’s essays appearing for many years, from 1907 onwards, in 
the Gaelic supplement of Life and Work. John N. MacLeod, 
writing under the pseudonym A/asdair Mor, had a similarly long 
run in the Stornoway Gazette (1917-1954), developing a fluid, 
unpretentious style, dealing with everyday topics in a humorous 
way — a kind of prose equivalent of the humorous verse of the 
bard baile. These writers generally cultivated a rather lighter and 
more contemporary style, sometimes combining philosophical 
with humorous writing. 

The early decades of the twentieth century also saw the 
beginnings of Gaelic drama. The prolific writer Hector 
MacDougall, from Coll, was writing short plays from at least 
1912, sometimes winning National Mod prizes for them, and 
publishing some under the Alexander MacLaren imprint. He was 
also deeply involved later in editing books for MacLaren. Donald 
Sinclair, of Barra, was more innovative as a writer of drama, and 
published plays from 1912 (Suiridhe Raoghail Mhaoil) to the late 
1920s. Domhnall nan Trioblaid and Crois Tara were other well- 
known plays of his. He published some of these originally in Guth 
na Bliadhna, and they were later republished by Alexander 
MacLaren. Sinclair died in 1932. An Comunn Gaidhealach 
published Gaelic plays from about 1930 onwards, some of these 
originals and a good many translations. Again, 1t was to be much 
later that Gaelic drama reached a modern maturity, still restricted 
by the lack of adequate venues and outlets. 

In our period, poetry and song continue playing a leading role in 
the Gaelic literary tradition, and the strengthened publishing 
facilities come into play here also. The early decades of the 
century saw quite a wide range of such publication and we can 
look at several different aspects of this range. 
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Several important collections and editions of Gaelic poetry 
appeared at this time, including the MacDonald Collection of 
Gaelic Poetry, edited by the two MacDonald clergymen, of 
Killearnan and Kiltarlity. This collection has a wide range, though 
it scarcely ventures into the area of classical bardic verse 
associated with the MacDonald chiefs. The poems date from the 
sixteenth century to the nineteenth, including formal laments, 
eulogies, poems about battles, love-songs, work-songs, lullabies, 
humorous songs, satires and so on. The poems and songs are taken 
from published collections, manuscript collections and oral 
tradition, and although the MacDonalds’ editorial practices are 
sometimes less strict than is desirable this book made an important 
contribution to the range and variety of Gaelic verse. 

The same editors produced The Poems of Alexander 
MacDonald (Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair) in 1924, with rhyming 
translations, without very rigorous editing of the texts, but again 
making this body of important verse more available to the public. 

Both of these books were published by the Northern Counties 
Publishing Company in Inverness, and this publisher also 
produced Rev Thomas Sinton’s The Poetry of Badenoch in 1906. 
Sinton’s collection also ranged over the centuries, and was culled 
from books, manuscripts and oral tradition. He arranged the 
poems and songs under the headings Songs of Feeling, Songs of 
Love, Songs of Compliment, Songs of Humour, Songs of Chase, 
Songs of War, Songs of Death and Songs of the Soul. 

In 1923 Calum MacPharlain produced an edition of The 
Fernaig MS. This was published by Malcolm G. MacLeod of 
Dundee. It is quite deficient in strict editorial practice, but again it 
gave readers a general view of some mainly west-coast poetry 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, including a good 
number of poems by the author of the MS, Duncan MacRae of 
Inverinate. 

Hew Morrison’s edition of Rob Donn’s poetry had appeared in 
1899, and George Calder’s edition of Donnchadh Ban’s poetry 
was published in 1912. Both these books were published by John 
Grant of Edinburgh. 

lain N. MacLeòid (Alasdair Mor) edited Bàrdachd Leòdhais, a 
collection of Lewis poetry, in 1916, and just outside our period, in 
1932, the Rev. Hector Cameron produced Na Bàird Thirisdeach. 
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The natural tendency to produce district anthologies of this kind 
continued after that also. Earlier, Malcolm C. MacLeod had edited 
Modern Gaelic Bards (Stirling, 1908). He begins his preface with 
this paragraph: 

“At the present time, when a wave of Gaelic enthusiasm 1s 
passing over the country, and the language, its literature and 
music, engage so great a share of public attention, the moment 
seems favourable for issuing a collection of present-day Gaelic 
poetry”. 

MacLeod’s collection includes a variety of poets, such as John 
Campbell of Ledaig, Donald MacKechnie of Jura, John 
MacLachlan of Rahoy, Neil MacLeod of Skye and Dugald 
MacPhail of Mull. 

Collections of songs, with musical notation, became very 
popular at this time also. The growth of An Comunn 
Gaidhealach’s activities, and in particular of the National and 
Local Mods, together with the creation of Gaelic choirs in many 
parts of the country, provided a much enlarged public for these 
song-books. The first collection of Gaelic Part-songs featured at 
Mods covered the years1896-1910, and was published for An 
Comunn by J. and R. Parlane of Paisley. The first volume was 
later extended to 1912, and published for An Comunn by Alex 
MacLaren and Sons, who were to produce Volumes 3 to 5 in later 
decades. Later MacLarens also published a long series of song- 
sheets, the Hebrides Collection, and from 1924 onwards a series 
of booklets, Orain a’ Mhòid. In the pre-1914 decade Malcolm 
MacFarlane produced a number of booklets of Gaelic songs with 
simple musical arrangements. An important foundation for early 
Gaelic choral music was the work of the Glasgow St. Columba 
Gaelic Choir, and its conductor Archibald Ferguson, who 
provided the settings for most of their choral songs. These were 
published in A’ Chdisir-chiuil, a collection which is still in print. 
At the end of our period, in 1930, Father John MacMillan of Barra 
published Gaelic Songs of the Isles of the West, with musical 
arrangements by Frank W. Lewis. 

Rather different approaches to the publication and 
popularisation of Gaelic songs were in train in the first two 
decades of the century. Frances Tolmie (1840-1926) of Skye was 
involved from the 1870s in collecting Gaelic folksongs, and in 
1911 her highly-important collection and discussion of these 
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songs was published in the Journal of the Folk-Song Society, No 
16. This included 105 songs, with notes and translations, musical 
transcriptions, and discussion of the Modal System of Gaelic 
Tunes, and of the Gaelic Scale System, by Annie G. Gilchrist and 
Lucy E. Broadwood. This was the most detailed and meticulous 
account of Gaelic folksong to appear at that time, or indeed for 
many following decades. At much the same time Marjory 
Kennedy-Fraser was publishing her collections of Gaelic songs, 
Songs of the Hebrides, with Vol. 1 first appearing c. 1909, and 
later volumes or modified reprints appearing until the early 1920s. 
She had as her collaborator Rev. Kenneth MacLeod. They used 
work from other collections, including Frances Tolmie’s, and in 
some cases modified both text and music. Marjory Kennedy- 
Fraser put her performer’s stamp on some of the airs, and Kenneth 
MacLeod composed lyrics when originals were incomplete. These 
songs were to become widely popular, penetrating many non- 
Gaelic contexts. Later they were to arouse some quite vitriolic 
condemnation from folksong purists. In part-defence of Kennedy- 
Fraser it should be pointed out that she often published the 
original airs in the Introductions to these books. But her work 
certainly produced some distortions of traditional songs, as is also 
done by some contemporary singers of Gaelic folksong. But we 
can probably regard the work of Tolmie and Kennedy-Fraser as an 
important stimulus to the new wave of folksong collection that 
began in mid-century. 

The flow of contemporary verse continued. Malcolm C. 
MacLeod’s Modern Gaelic Bards, in 1908, gives the flavour of 
the time. Nostalgic poems about Highland locations are very 
prominent, such as John Campbell of Ledaig’s ‘An Gàidheal a’ 
fagail a dhùthcha’, which opens with this verse: 


*S e comann mo rùin-sa 

Tha mise ag ionndrain 

On a dh’fhag mi mo dhùthaich 

“S gun mi dlúth do m’ luchd-gaoil. 


Nuair a shuidh mi sa’ bhàta 
Am feasgar a dh'fhàg mi, 
Mo chridhe bha cràiteach 

'S mi ag amharc gach taobh. 
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Donald MacKechnie laments his parting from Jura, and the 
deer-hunting he did there, and John MacLachlan of Rahoy 
laments the loss of his early experiences: 


Seo "nam shìneadh air an t-shabh 
'S mi ri iargain na bheil uam, 

'S tric mo shúil a’ sealltainn siar 

Far an laigh a’ ghrian sa’ chuan. 


Similarly Neil MacLeod of Skye longs for the glen in which he 
was young: 


B’e mo mhiann a bhith san am sin 
Anns a’ ghleann san robh mi òg. 


Many songs of this kind had an immediate appeal for readers 
and listeners from the areas referred to, and for the many Highland 
emigrants who gathered at céilidhs in the Lowlands. But in 
assessing their literary worth we cannot ignore the simplicity of 
their sentiment, and the endless repetition of the same motifs. This 
is not to decry the basic sentiment, but to criticise the lack of 
variety and depth in the resulting songs. Some other songs, such 
as ‘An ataireachd ard’, by Donald Maclver, do have depth and 
variety. 

Some of the songs in MacLeod’s collection explore other 
aspects of the experience, as when Donald MacKechnie describes 
a night-visit to a girl who rejects him unceremoniously: 


Bha m’ inntinn làn suigeirt nuair ráinig mi n uinneag 
’S mi cinnteach gun cumadh a’ chruinneag rium cainnt; 
Nuair dh’fhosgail i “n duilleag ’s a theann mi ri furan 
’S ann a thaom i, an truille, an cuman mu m’ cheann. 


Dr. John MacLachlan vows not to drink whisky again. The Rev. 
Norman MacLeod recalls the Battle of Culloden and the burial of 
Sir John Moore, while John MacGregor a little satirically refers to 


Steòrnabhagh mor a’ chaisteil, 
Baile ’s motha th’ air an t-saoghal. 
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An Comunn Gaidhealach set up various literary competitions at 
its Mods, including one for poetry, and instituted the Bardic 
Crown in 1923. This gave an extra public platform to Gaelic verse 
and no doubt encouraged more writing, but catered for a more 
restricted public. Localised ‘village’ verse remained the popular 
option with the general public. 

Guth na Bliadhna from time to time touches on the question of 
the need for change and renewal in Gaelic poetry. Calum Mac 
Pharlain in 1909 (pp. 25 ff.) refers to the need to emphasise 
thought rather than sound, and goes on to praise William 
Livingstone’s poetry. Donald Sinclair has a run of poems e.g. 
from 1914 to 1920, but these tend to follow old styles while his 
long poem ‘La nan Seachd Sion’ probably is influenced by 
Livingstone’s long poems. Sinclair also contributed some reviews 
and translations of early Irish verse e.g. O’Rahilly’s collection 
Danta Grádha (1917). 

New attitudes to Gaelic verse, however, begin to appear 
positively during the First World War. These were clearly 
influenced by contemporary English verse, naturally enough since 
two of the poets involved fought in that war, and would have read 
some contemporary verse. They were also University graduates, 
which widened their literary experience. The poets referred to 
were Murdo Murray and John Munro. Munro was killed in 1918, 
but Murray survived, and his Gaelic and English War Diary, 
Luach na Saorsa, was published in 1970, together with his 
surviving poems. One poem, entitled ‘Luach na Saorsa’, was 
written in 1915, on Murray’s first day in the trenches, and both in 
its metrics and its sentiment shows a new approach. I quote the 
first stanza in illustration: 


Stad tamall beag, a pheileir chaoil 
Tha dol gu d’ uidhe: ged is faoin 
Mo cheist — a bheil mad shraon 
Ro-ghuileag bais? 

A bheil bith tha beo le anam caoin 
Ro-sgart o thamh? 


He has another poem, ‘Ar Cuan’, which recalls nostalgically the 
sea of his youth, but moves away from the standard cliches, 
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finding new delicate images to express the sentiment. The final 
verse illustrates this: 


Do chuan, m’ eilean ghaoil, 

San t-samhradh bhlath, 

A séimh-chluich fhann mu d’aois 
Le fonn-shruth baigh; 

"SG gach geodha seinn, ’s na caoil 
A’ bileadh phog, 

’S air tràigh a’ lioba-leaba chaomh 
Rid’ ghiullain og. 


Murray wrote some sonnets, and also used the Burns stanza, 
preferring rhymed verse. John Munro used both rhymed verse and 
a variety of free verse, and in this he was probably the pioneer of 
this form in Gaelic. This free verse still uses a good deal of rhyme, 
but not in the stereotyped patterns. A quotation from the final 
section of ‘Ar tìr, e ar gaisgich a thuit sna blair’ illustrates his 
style: 


Bi am chuideachd gearr-uin’ 

Duin do rosg-sgailean air d’ shuil 

"N seòmar ionmhais do smaoin, 

’S caoin-sholus òg-mhaidne, ciúin-mhaidne óg-mheis 
Ga lionadh, a’ briseadh tre uinneag a’ chúil — 
An áite taige, tadhal d' anama, 

Fasgadh cuspairean a’ mhùirn, 

An sin, tog, taisg dealbh orra 

"Nan laighe mar thuit san raon, 

Fairich, cluinn, 

“Bithibh deas gu leum an àirde 

Le’r ceum gaisgeil, neo-sgàthach, dàna, 
Bithibh null Còmhnard na Strì. 


This poem was first published in An Dileab (1932), a short 
anthology edited by my father James Thomson, for use in 
advanced divisions (what we would later call Junior Secondaries). 
The poem shows a clear break with Gaelic metrical tradition, but 
it still has a secure place in our poetry tradition. 
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Innovation is needed periodically in any literary tradition, and it 
can take different forms: metrical, structural, thematic. Often 
innovation is fuelled by contact with other literary traditions. 
Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair was influenced by classical and 
Scots and English poetry, and his metrics by ceo/ mor, but he 
occupies a central position in eighteenth-century Gaelic verse. 
Innovation is often opposed and resented for a time, but it is 
necessary for the continued health of a literary tradition. 

The innovations in verse style which began to surface in these 
First War years were to be developed quite intensively in later 
decades, and continued to show throughout the twentieth century, 
becoming the norm to a large extent by the 1970s and after. There 
were other developments on the Scottish literary scene more 
generally, which had important effects on the wider perception of 
Gaelic writing and also on the links between cultural and political 
matters. We can look fairly briefly now at these developments, 
which can be seen taking definite shape in the 1920s. 

A seminal role was played in these developments by Hugh 
MacDiarmid, who had become a prolific journalist, as well as a 
poet in what was probably his richest phase. MacDiarmid worked 
as a journalist for the Montrose Review, but wrote for many other 
papers and journals e.g. the Scottish Educational Journal, The 
Scots Observer, The Pictish Review and so on. He wrote under his 
own name, Christopher Murray Grieve, under Gaelic forms of 
this, under Hugh MacDiarmid and many other pseudonyms, 
sometimes reviewing his own books under these. The Pictish 
Review was one of Erskine of Mar’s periodicals, and it is clear that 
MacDiarmid was strongly influenced by Mar’s work and ideals. 
Mar’s commitment to Scottish Nationalism and at a later stage to 
Communism is mirrored in MacDiarmid’s work. Both were 
involved in the running of Nationalist organisations in the 1920s, 
and MacDiarmid was subsequently to be expelled from both 
Nationalist and Communist parties, though retaining his 
allegiance to both ideals. 

MacDiarmid’s journalistic and Edinburgh contacts put him in 
touch with Mar, and with his regular contributor Donald Sinclair, 
the Barra poet and playwright, and also with such writers as 
William Power. These contacts encouraged him to take an interest 
in Gaelic literature, and his articles in the 1920s have many 
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references to Gaelic writers. He refers frequently, for example, to 
Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair, also quoting literary historians 
such as the Irish Aodh de Blacam (from his Gaelic Literature 
Surveyed) and the Scottish Magnus MacLean (The Literature of 
the Highlands). He occasionally quoted from Mac Mhaighstir 
Alasdair, and was later to produce a translation of his ‘Birlinn’. He 
refers to the work of a good number of Gaelic poets, from the 
seventeenth century to the twentieth, praising William 
Livingstone of Islay and Donald Sinclair in particularly warm 
terms. His rather sketchy knowledge of the Gaelic language shows 
through from time to time, but there is no doubt about his 
ideological commitment to it as a highly important part of Scottish 
culture. This interest continues to show in his writings in the 
1930s, and Gaelic references occur fairly regularly in his own 
poetry in that decade, as for instance in his ‘Lament for the Great 
Music’, in his 1934 collection of Stony Limits, where he quotes 
from both Scottish and Irish Gaelic poems. (For MacDiarmid’s 
wide range of Gaelic reference in the 1920s, see The Raucle 
Tongue, ed. Calder, Murray and Riach.) 

This sympathetic attitude to Gaelic shows again in William 
Power’s Literature and Oatmeal (1935). Power makes a quick 
survey of Scottish literature from Dunbar to MacDiarmid, with 
frequent references to Gaelic and the Celtic identity of Scotland. 
He had consulted the writings of Skene, Cameron, Watson, 
MacKinnon, Douglas Hyde etc., and though there is a good deal 
of over-simplification, and some serious inadequacies on the 
Gaelic side, it is interesting that Gaelic is given so much 
prominence. Power would have been strongly influenced by 
MacDiarmid’s writings of the 1920s and early 1930s, with 
Erskine of Mar’s influence behind that. 

We can see this trend continuing, at least spasmodically, in the 
following decades, with William MacLellan’s periodicals of the 
1940s, Poetry Scotland and Scottish Arts and Letters featuring 
Gaelic poetry. This was to become the norm in the second half of 
the century, in periodicals and anthologies. 

This wider exposure, particularly of poetry, went hand in hand 
with the view that Gaelic poetry should not regard itself as 
something to be kept in a ghetto: that it should be part of the 
cosmopolitan world of literature. English was of course the most 
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accessible neighbour in this field, but the influence of French and 
other European verse traditions was gradually to show, and also 
the influence of Irish and Welsh poetry. Irish and American poetry 
in English had some strong influence. These developments show 
up gradually in the course of the century, and are referred to here 
simply as another illustration of how literary movements in Gaelic 
Scotland in the early decades of the century were to have a 
continuing effect. Of course that effect was greatly bolstered by 
the spread of bilingualism, and the involvement of many writers 
in two worlds. That spread of bilingualism had its down-side also, 
with the clear danger of the process moving steadily to a 
weakening of Gaelic’s position. 

Looking at the more positive aspects, we can conclude that the 
literary and cultural movements of the early decades, and their 
partial linkage with political and cosmopolitan developments had 
a very stimulating effect on Gaelic literature. These early 
developments laid the foundations, particularly in a technical and 
sociological sense, for many later works that were sometimes at 
least fuelled more adequately by imagination and by literary 
skills. All these activities did much to enhance the status of Gaelic 
as an essential part of Scottish life. 
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Books: author’s name and the book’s title page, underlined, 
with capitals for principal words, place of publication, 
publisher and date in parenthesis, page reference: 

e.g.: Donald E Meek, The Best Book Ever on Mairi Mhòr, 
(Aberdeen, Watsit Press, 1998), p. 14. (pp. 14-15 for double 
numbers) 
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Scottish Gaelic Studies, Volume X, (Aberdeen, 2030), p. 2. 
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